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R. BANISTER was a very worthy 
musician, who lived in and. before 
Charles the Second’s reign. He 
played the violin, he composed, he 
touched the harpsichord, and he taught people 
to sing. But none of these things, as the 
modern phrase is, paid—he couldn't “make 
them pay.” His violin playing, for instance, 
had at one time been in great request at the 
Court ; but lately several of “Captain Cook’s 
hoys,” including Purcell and Humfrey, had 
taken to playing the spinet so divinely that 
poor Mr. Banister was seldomer and seldomer 
sent for, and when sent_ for, given smaller and 
smaller honorariums.. And as he was not asked 
so often to the Court, great Jords and ladies did 
not ask him so often either, and paid him less 
than they used to, or sometimes gave -him 
nothing at all. As his fiddling was his strong 
point, this was. the circumstance that damaged 
him most, for where else could he perform save 
at the Court, or.at some great house? Then.as 
for his composing, Captain Cook’s boys interfered 
even more with that than with his fiddling. For 
all the great people said that Master Humfrey’s 
music was infinitely better than Mr. Banister’s ; 
and when. Master Purcell came on the scene, 
his strains went like quicksilver into the veins of 
all who listened, and fairly drove them crazy 
with delight. How. could staid, plodding, Mr. 
Banister compete with that sort of thing? He 
composed ‘music for Church, and Master 
Humfrey beat him ; he wrote songs for stage- 
plays and the same thing happened ; he tried 
his hand at masques, but Mr. Harry Lawes’ 
were declared very much finer ; Purcell’s violin 
pieces fairly drove his from the field ; and, in a 
word, as a composer he was swamped by the 
rising. generation. . 1 need not say how he was 
beaten on the spinet, for he never pretended to 
be a player on that instrument, And though. he 
made a little money by teaching, yet it was very 
little, and, poor Mr. Banister was very “ hard 
up. ” 

This evening, as example, he sat over his 
fire in his lodging in Fleet Street, wondering 
what he should do to make ends meet. He 
had lately played for Charles, gnd knowing of his 
engagement some time before, he had foolishly 
plunged into some little extravagances. on the 
strength of the “present” he would get. Alas! 
Charles had a fatal habit of impecuniosity ; 
and when he did receive a little money— 
from the French for the sale of Dunkirk for 
instance —-he had a number of: pretty-faced 
and amiable young ladies anxious to share his | ’ 
dissrace. They could deny their monarch 
nothing, nor he them. So that any artists 
(even “ fiddlers”) who ‘had been persuaded to 
trust to help from him generally fared rather 








worse than they hoped. 
any rate, fared worse than he hoped ; for all he 
got was a crown ; and now he was cursing his 
own extravagance, Charles’s meanness, the 
world in general, and Captain Cuok’s clever 
boys in particular. 

As he sat by his fire thinking over the things 
he needed--for he needed a new suit, new 
music, new fiddle-strings (and neither music 
nor fiddle-strings were so cheap then as they 
now are), new shoes, new hat, in fact, a great 
many things he had no prospect of getting ; 
whilst the one thing that seemed in prospect 
was the debtor’s gaol, which he didn’t need—as 
he sat by his fire pondering these things, the 
one thought that ran in his mind was, how 
could he make money by his fiddling, without 
being dependent on the chance engagements of 
great lords and ladies? Here he was, the | 
greatest living masterof the fiddle—how turn 
that skill to account? 

There were no concerts in Mr. Banister’s day. 
Such everyday affairs are they now that we are 
apt to forget that they, like the steam engine 
and the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC, were actually 
invented by a man. In early times every house 
had its set of six viols, and the performers 
played a great deal more for their own pleasure 
than for the pleasure of any listeners ; and if, of | 
the six players required, one or two or three or | 
even four chanced to be absent, the others went | 
on cheerfully, oblivious of, or at any rate in-| 
different to, the hideous effect of common chords ! 
without the third, and the hundred other awful 
effects produced by the absence of certain parts. 
For the music of the early days was contrapuntal 
and everyone had “something todo.” However, 
after a time (as Roger North complained) | 
everyone wanted to play first violin, and the 
growing popularity of the spinet made it 
possible for them to do it. For composers wrote 
violin fantasias and sonatas, which were played 
in unison by the five or six amateurs who had 
hitherto taken parts, whilst the spinet player 
supplied an accompaniment from the figured- 
bass, frém which also a “ drudge bass” (é.¢., a 
hired or mercenary player) strengthened the 
bottom part. Under the new circumstances, 
the top part grew more and more florid as skill 
in violin-playing advanced, and as all composers | 
were also players, they wrote to show off all the 
skill they possessed. Thus the amateurs were 
driven from the field to make way for the 
virtuoso, a specially skilled solo performer. 
With his advent the time was ripe for the 
concert or music-meeting, where the object is to 
give pleasures to those who listen, as distin- 
guished from the old music-meeting, where the 
object was to give pleasure only to those who 
played; and’ even (I suspect) pain to those 
who (foolishly) listened. But though the time 
was ripe, the concert, though it seems a very 
simple affair, had not been invented. 

As, then, on this wintry night towards the 
end ‘of 1672, Mr. Banister sat ovér his’ fire 
pondering the problem I have mentioned; a 
thought suddenly entered his head which made 
mee jump to kg d ceiling. He hastily put 














Mr. Banister, at | | on his cloak ee hat and rushed out into ee 


night. 

It was black night. Looking the whole length 
of Fleet Street he could only see two lanterns. . 
Snow was falling heavily, he could see the flakes 
in the dim candle-rays that here and there 
straggled out- between the curtains of rooms 
that were doubtless warm and_ comfortable 
inside, Mr. Banister stumbled, he plashed into 


| pools, he ran into posts, the branches of a tree 


caught his hat and he failed to find it again ; 
and when at last he reached the house of his 
patron, Lord D——1, the man who answered 
refused him admittance. Mr. Banister, how- 
ever, was in no mood to be refused anything. 
He rushed into the hall and insisted that the 
master of the house should at once be sent for. 
Lord D——1 sent word that he had to come to 
his drawing-room. A pretty figure did Mr. 
Banister look as he entered the circle of gaily 
dressed ladies and gentlemen and boys and 
girls. His hat was gone, his wig torn nearly to 
pieces, he was covered with mud and snow, not 
to mention that he was still dripping from the 
various pools he had adventured on his road. 

‘“ Why, Banister, is it you ?” exclaimed Lord 
D——1; “have you been robbed ?” 

a Who would rob me ?” said Banister bitterly ; 
‘what would they rob me of? But pardon me. 
my lord; no, I’m not robbed; but might I speak 
with you alone ?” 

Lord D——1 himself took a candle and led 
the way to his business-room, whilst his friends 
talked about this curious-looking phenomenon. 
In the businéss-room Mr, Banister at once 
plunged in, in the same way as he had plunged 
a great many times on the way there, exclaim- 
ing : 

“ My lord, I have the notion !” 

“If that’s really the case,” answered Lord 
D——1 calmly, “you'd better out with it and 
tell me to what it refers—that is, if you,desire 
my assistance in any way.” 

Hastily, briefly, Mr. Banister sketched out 
his scheme for a series of concerts to which 
“admittance” should be charged, and at which 
various kinds of music, solo and concerted, 
should: be performed. His “noble friend” sat 
by with open eyes and mouth in unconcealed 
admiration. When the recital was finished, 

* By heaven! Banister,” he swore, “ you're the 
greatest genius living. You deserve success, 
and you shall have it !” 

He insisted upon Mr. Banister changing his 
clothes and going back with him to the drawing- . 
room. He did so, and, a fiddle being found, he 
played a number of pieces a thousand times 
better than ever he had played before, all said 
who had heard him and a great many who 
hadn’t, and it was very likely true, for he was 
filled with exulting excitement over his new 
idea, When he had finished Lord D——| 
briefly recounted the plan to the company, and 
there and then a number of the most influential 
promised‘ their support. When Mr. Banister 
went to bed that night he felt easier in his mind 
than he’ ‘had for some months past. 
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During the next few weeks Lord D—-— I and Pes has a temper of her own.and not too sharp 
his friends buzzed abroad the news of these a brain: she mistakes and “ goes for”. the Dean 
concerts of Mr. Banister’s, Besides, Mr. | thus : “ You dirty bit of a priest, you call me an 
Banister had a handbill printed. A most unclean thing—-you——” And goodness knows 
curious production it was : | what she would say-if Lord D——1 did not rise 
,in his stately old-world manner and address the 
“company ; 
| “Iam aware there is a rule—which decency 
|forbid should ever be broke—that women shall 
not appear in stage-plays and the like. That 
_rule Aas been broke, but we know in what class 
,of entertainment, I certainly have no wish to 
'see it broke. ‘But would any gentleman here 
forbid his lady or his daughter to sing for the 


AT 4 O'CLOCK 
of the afternoon of December the 25th, 1672, 
in the room above the BLUE CaALr, 
in WHITEFRIARS, near Fleet Street, 
Mr. BANISTER WILL MAKE Music. 
The company will pay one shilling on entering, 
and what they call for, 


Gop SAVE THE KING! 


On December the 25th, then, Christmas Day, 
_a numerous and brilliant “company” turned up 


* atthe Blue Calf. It is computed that the audience | 


on that occasion cannot have been less than | 
forty or even forty-one. Some came on horse- | 
back, some in carriages, some in chairs ; they | 
all paid their shillings and went upstairs filled | 
with curiosity: | 

You, too, reader, would be filled with curiosity | 
if you saw a room prepared as that one “above | 
the Blue Calf” was. A number of benches were 
arranged at convenient distances from the great 
fires that made the room a cheerful contrast to 
the weather outside, and round the benches were 
arranged in some cases long seats, and in 
others, chairs. In one corner was a curiously- | 
shaped box, almost like a pulpit, beneath which | 
stood the necessary spinet. Mr. Banister stood | 
chatting with Lord D—-—l, who was advising | 
him as to the order and length of his programme. | 
The company trooped in, sat down at the | 
benches, and “called for” their favourite bever- 
ages and drank them, gaily chatting the while. 
Amongst the most notable people present I can 
see old Roger North ; his friend, John Jenkins, 
who is old, too, but his curiosity is young, and 
he has come up from the country to be present | 
at the novel “ music-making” ; young Harry | 
Purcell is there ; several poets have paid their 
money ; and I can also spy a few of the lovely 
damsels who can deny King Charles nothing 
he asks, All talk and laugh briskly, but sud- 
denly there is a stop. Mr. Banister has ascended 
the pulpit, his clavicembalist has taken his seat 
at the spinet, and the first concert ever given in 
England is about to commence. 

The first item is, of course, one of Mr. 
Banisters “sonatas for the violin, with an 
accompaniment for the bass,” and very finely 
does Mr. Banister play it. , He throws his heart 
into those old-fashioned roulades, and when he 
comes to the long notes of the final cadence he 
sustains them with convicticen, as though he were 
playing a “grand Amen” upon a modern four- 
decker organ. There is no applause. But 
everyone listens attentively, and approval is on 
every face as the virtuoso steps down at the 
finish. The next piece is a song, also by Mr. 
Banister, which is to be sung by Madame 
-F—-—, I should have said there are no pro- 
grammes, the concert-giver announcing the 
various pieces as a clergyman does the hymns 


| 


| 





in church ; and he adds to the name of the first 
piece that it is printed and may be had from 


|delectation of guests? I think not; and Mr. 
| Banister having requested Madame F—— tosing, 
I hope the Reverend Dean Ebenezer will not 
interfere.” 

The Dean is a wily old bird who knows which 
way the wind lies. 

“If that be the sole purpose, and not the 
desire to unduly kindle carnal passion, I see 
not why the lady should not sing,” he says; and 
the lady does sing. : 

Beyond this incident nought of importance 
happens. The concert goes on until seven, ladies 
and gentlemen leaving and others entering the 
while. All drink, all talk (at times): smoking 
is not popular at this day, and but for this 
difference the concert is what is known in the 
nineteenth century as a “ smoker.” 

At last it finishes, and Mr. Banister an- 
nounces another for the morrow. Old Roger 
North then goes up to him and congratulates 
him in dignified phrases on his success, and 
ancient John Jenkins says he never heard such 
a pleasing making of music in his days and he 
will attend every day he is in London. And I 
should note that he doesn’t even ask for a free 


;pass. Another thing to note is, there are no 


critics there! Lord D 1 is genuinely pleased, 
and that night there is a grand feast in honour 
of the new institution. Mr. Banister plays better 
than ever. 

Then he goes home and finds he has netted 
a couple of pounds, and retires to rest with a 
heart full of joyfulness and thankfulness. 





* * * * * 
Thus did Mr. Banister spend a happy Christ- 
mas Day, and one fraught with consequences 
indescribable for the nineteenth contury. 





‘©@Re Gempter.” 


—_—_—O —— 


OING for the first time to see “ The 

G Tempter” at the Haymarket—where 
his visible présence, as conceived by 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree, is certainly of a 
suggestive character, and gives us due warning 
of his “tricks and his manners”—we. were 
favourably impressed with Mr. Edward German’s 
music in overture, entr’actes, etc., and Mr. 
Armbruster’s band gave it expressive rendering, 
All arrangements at the Haymarket are good, 


himself, at his house in Fleet-street, or from !so good that the Tempter’s badness stood out 
Josiah Grindlestone, the music-seller, at the|the more strikingly amid the surroundings of 
sign of the Sheep’s Head, near Charing Cross. | propriety, comfort, and quiet respectability. 
When he gives out in his solemn tones the | Whether he flashed in the lightning at-sea, or 
name of the song and the name of the singer gleamed in the moonlight, around Canterbury 
there is a murmur of dissent. Mr. Banister! Cathedral, or sauntered amidst the pilgrims, or 
does not look surprised ; on the contrary, he! insinuated himself between the lovers ; whether 
gives Lord D--—I a glance, as saying, “I told | he poisoned good intent or rejoiced in hypocrisy, 
you so,” and turns his eyes back again. Amidst | he was always a portent of evil; and it was a 
the murmur Madame F—— proceeds to her | relief when he disappeared in .a thunderbolt 
place, but has not begun before the Reverend | and was replaced by a fallen tree, which thing 
E. Stiggins, Dean of St. Ebenezer’s Cathedral, | was perhaps an allegory. 
jumps up and calls out : Now that musicians of mark write incidental 
“In the name of decency I forbid this unclean | music for plays, the theatre is increasingly 


Movart?s last 
GArid€mas—aryo after. 


mpemecenten CO) eet 


N December 25, 1790, a wet snow was 
‘e dropping from a heavy gray sky through 
the lower regions of air, where a damp, 
chilling wind slowly wandered without 
aim, right down into the slushy, muddy streets 
of Vienna. It was late in the afternoon—but 
for the heavy clouds one would have seen the 
sun just dipping beneath the horizon—and in 
many an old-fashioned gabled house candles 
were lit and the winter evening’s amusements 
begun. Many a glowing window attracted the 
glance of a little man who was hurrying along 
as fast as the thick mud permitted, and many a 
well-known face did the little man see. But he 
never stopped for a moment, though he: knew 
he would bea welcome guest in more than one 
wealthy and luxurious home. On he went until 
he reached his own house. 

All was dark. He entered softly, and heard 
nothing save the prattle of youngsters from a 
remote chamber. Reaching for steel, flint, and 
tinder as gently and quietly as might be, he 
struck sparks and lighted the tinder, and from 
that the candle. Then he proceeded upstairs 
and entered a bedroom. 

“Constance,” he whispered, but there was no 
answer. In alarm he went to the bed-side and 
saw his wife, haggard with constant illness and 
worry, but at present merely sleeping peacefully. 
Mozart gently felt her brow and then her wrist, 
and with a more satisfied face covered her with 
a quilt and went dqwnstairs. Then he called 
their maid-servant and asked for dinner. 

“There isn’t any, sir,” she replied. 

“No dinner !” said Mozart in astonishment. 

“Missus ”—we translate the Viennese dialect 
into its English nineteenth-century-end equiva- 
lent—“ Missus says as she had no money to 
buy anything; and the butcher he says no 
more money, no more meat; and the grocer 
he says as he can’t afford to supply the neigb- 
bourhood gratious for nothing ; and only this 
morning the greengrocer he came with the 
greens, and he says, says he, to missus, ‘ D’ye 
want these taters ?" and missus she says, ‘ Yes,’ 
and he says, ‘And these cauliflowers? and 
missus says, ‘Yes,’ and he says, ‘ Put down the 
money and you can have them,’ and missus 
says as she has no money, and he says, ‘ Very 
well, then ; when you send round what you owe 
me I'll give you these ’ere greens, but not till 
then,’ and off he goes, and it gives missus such 
a turn as made her feel quite ill, and:she had 
to go to——” 

But she stops; for not only is the girl quite 
out of breath, but she is speaking to an empty 
room. Saying, “Heavens! I forgot the money,” 
Mozart has rushed out into the now dark and 
dismal night. In less than an hour he returns 


and gives the girl money, telling her to get the _ 


children and Madame Mozart their dinner as 
soon as may be. He appears fagged to death, 
and the girl takes pity upon him and begs 
him to’rest until she can cook some food for 
him. 

“No,” he says hastily, “I am late already 
and shall scarcely be in time for to-night'’s 
concert,” and rushes upstairs, dresses hurriedly, 
and kissing his wife, who is still asleep, he once 
more goes out. 

 * * * * * 

At the grand concert at Baron van Swieten’s 
house Mozart is the hero of the evening. He 
conducts a part of Handel’s “Messiah,” with 
his own instrumentation, and afterwards plays 





thing ——” But he gets no further ; Madame | attractive for music lovers. 


¢ 


his new Concerto in B flat ; the pianoforte part 
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was not written outuntil January 5 of thenext year, 
but he plays it from memory. Then a famous 
singer delivers his new three German songs. 
Moaart’s face is unclouded, his eyes shine bril- 
liantly ; and when later great lords and ladies 
crowd around him anxious for a word, a glance 
from the greater Mozart, no one would dream 


’ he is the little wearied man who heard the 


maid-servant’s voluble tale, rushed out to borrow 
money that his wife and children might have 
food, and came away dinnerless himself rather 
than disappoint his fich friend Van ‘ Swieten. 
The latter pities Mozart, but does not dream 
of helping him pecuniarily. On the contrary, 
he takes advantage of Mozart’s soft-heartedness, 
and makes: him work for nothing to the end that 
his (Van Swieten’s) house may be a resort of the 
musical enthusiasts of Vienna. 


* * * * * 


Nearly dead. with hunger and fatigue, the 
little man crawls home again, This time his 
wife is awaiting him. . With affectionate words 
she helps, him, to; take off his wet clothes-and 
boots and, to put on dry clothes and slippers. 
She has a meal ready for him, and. he eats and 
drinks as only a famished man can eat and 
drink. Then she brings out the death’s-head 
of the past. 

“Wolfgang,” she says, in an. anxious tone of 
voice, “unless you. can get’ more money to- 
morrow we shall. have no wood for the fire, and 
we have eatables enough only to last until the 
day after.” 

“ My dear,” he says, “several .of my pupils 
owe mae money and I'll get some of it to- 
morrow,” 

“‘My poor Wolfgang, how hard-worked you 
are, and what disagreeable people your pupils 
must be !” 

“ Disagreeable?. No!” he answers. gaily. 
“There’s Baron —— owes me 11 ducats, and 
he was so kind and polite to-night that I could 
not appear so rude as. to intrude. financial 
matters or I would have asked him to pay me.” 

“You are always the same,” his wife says ; 
“but kind smiles won’t do instead of meat and 
drink.” 

“ Kind smiles lead to meat and drink, though. 
The magistrate has granted me the post. of 
Second Capellmeister to Hoffman:; he is very 
old, and if he retires,:or drops off—as we all 
must—I’ll get his post, and it’s a good one.” 

“How much do you get as: Second Capell- 
meister ?” 

“‘ Nothing—for the present.” 

“ Nothing ! for the present ?” 

“ Nothing; but I have just finished a string 
quartet—that'll fetch a couple of ducats ; and | 
ought to have three for my new concerto, and— 
oh yes !—one for the three German songs. Ah, 
we'll do all right ; and the ‘Zauberfléte’ ought 
to bring in something handsome.” 

His, wife had been sitting reflectively. 

“ Wolfgang, when the King of Prussia offered 
you £600” (we translate the amount into 
English) “a year if you would be his Capell- 
meister, why: didn’t you accept ?” 

“Why do we never do the right thing? I 
thought the Emperor would. do something—he 
had promised a great deal. And now, my dear, 
I want to work a while at the Requiem ; it’s 
my own, you know,” he added, half gaily, half 
seriously. 

Madame Mozart retires ; he warks until early 
morning, and then follows. her.. So closes 
Mozart’s last Christmas on earth. 

* * * % * 


It was black midnight. Somehow, in what 
way I cannot tell, I had got into the cemetery 
and wandered about in the icy wind. "Twas a 
strange place for a constitutional, but it never 








entered my head to ask myself how I got 
there. Presently I happened to raisé my eyes, 
and saw a black figure against the sky; when a 
dim moonlight straggled from behind the turbid 
mass of cloud that wandered past I saw it was 
a white marble statue. As my eyes became 
accustomed to the vague light I managed to 
read, on the pedestal upon which the statue 
stood, the words : 
“WOLFGANG AMADEUS ‘MOZART ° 

The ‘statue looked ghastly, and I momentarily 
shuddered. Then a spirit of contradiction 
entered me: I thought how absurdly ridiculous 
it was for me to be standing in that awful 
place at such an unearthly hour, and I laughed 
heartily. Far and.farther still the echoes of my 
laughter rolled, and I was wondering when they 
would cease when, to my immense terror, the 
placid face of the statue frowned, unmistakably 
frowned. I. must: be asleep, I thought, or 
perhaps ‘it was the shadow of a passing cloud. 
No! the head slowly turned, the eyes bent 
a severe gaze upon me, and suddenly, from 
whence I know not, some awful chords sounded : 
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and to my horror the statue began to descend, 
not by'tumbling off the pedestal-as an ordinary 
statue would, nor by jumping, nor by climbing, 


‘but simply by walking through the air on an 


invisible inclined plane. 1 was transfixed. The 
statue reached the ground, walked slowly towards 
me, took me by the coat-collar—the . marble 
hand sending an icy chill through me— and in 
a deep voice said : 

“You asked me to your supper, sir. 
come !” 

“No, >] answered, “I never asked you to 
supper,” and looked in the thing’s face, only to 
see that it had not heard.me. Its gaze was fixed 
on the distance; and impassively Se deep 
voice continued : 

“ Thou badst me to thy supper: I dive come, 
and no meal is prepared for me !” 

“I never asked you to supper, sir,” I feebly 
stammered ; “but if you will leave your hold 


be 


on me I'll run and get some.” 


But the statue paid no attention, and I was 
in a state of terror beyond description, for, look 
you, / was at once in the company of a ghost and 
alone. The thing stood,.holding me in its frigid 
grasp, close to me, yet immeasurably apart. 
The situation was awful. Once more the deep 
voice said : 

“Thou badst me to thy supper, as thou badst 
me to earth; and as thou didst starve me on 
earth so hast thou nothing for me now. Thou 
didst laugh at me a moment ago. But thou art 
damned ‘eternally—eternally. Come!” 

He began to drag me towards a pit whose 
mouth had opened a few yards away. Faster 
and more furious grew the music; I heard the 
chorus of demons. In vain I protested, the 
statue heard me not; its gaze showed that it 
held me a long way off—a century ‘away. 1 
tried to speak, and at last managed to shout : 
“T never asked you to my supper. I wasn’t 
born in time !” 

The precise meaning of these words I cannot 
tell, but they had an instantaneously magical 
effect. The statue let go his hold, the music 
ceased, the pit-mouth disappeared; more as- 
‘tonishing’ still, the chill wind grew warm, the 
clouds changed to resplendent cumulus shining in 


the rays of the morning: sun, into which fhe moon 
had been converted; and, most wonderful of 
all, the cold marble grew warm, the red blood 
came into the white cheeks, the eyes became 
human—it was indeed Mozart stood porspin me ! 

“You weren’t born in time,” he said; “ you 
mean that you had nothing to do with starving 
me ?” 

“Yes,” I said, for I had some vague idea that 
he had intended to revenge himself upon me 
for the bad treatment. he received in his life- 
time, and with which I had nothing to do. 

“Ah,” said Mozart, and looked over the 
fields, “this is a warmer Christmas than any 
I knew on earth.” 

“ Are we noton earth ?” I involuntarily asked. 

“ Look !” said he. 

And, sure enough, on looking round I found 
myself on the wooded field where I had recently 
parted with Beethoven ; the flower-scents were 
the same, the trees murmured as they then did, 
and I could almost imagine I heard the last 
echoes of the “ Hymn to Joy,” were it not that 
now it was bright daylight, whereas |: parted 
from Beethoven in the twilight. However, my 
journalistic instinct was growing alive, and I 
presently forgot to wonder, and got out my 


' note-book and pencil in anticipation of remarks 


worth putting on paper. . 
“ Ask me what you will,” said Mozart, and 


without further ado I said : 


“The story of the Requiem has long puzzled 


_us all, and even now we don’t know which parts 
you actually did not compose. 


Can you give 
me any infarmation on this point ?’ 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “ Every number 
of the Requiem is of my composing, and I had 
played them to Sussmayer many times. He 
afterwards wrote them down, assisted by notes 
of themes which I left in my desk, and of 
course arranging many details in a manner en- 
tirely different from that I should have adopted.’ 

“What is your opinion of Count Walsegg ?” 

“He was a rascal—a great number of my 
friends were rascals, who came simply for what 
they could get out of me,” he added, looking at 
me significantly: 

“Come, Mr. Mozart,” said I, “that is very 
unkind ; I have frequently sought interviews, 
but you'll admit I didn’t seek this one.” 

“It’s only my fun,” Mozart said. 

“There’s one other point on which I should 
like to be informed. Your music is not popular 
just now ; will it ever become so ?” * 

“My music not popular? Why, they use 
nothing else !” 

“ Nothing else ?” queried I in amazement. 

“Up there, I mean,” said Mozart, pointing to 
the sky. 

“Oh! but I mean on earth.” 

“T really take little interest in earthly affairs 
now,” he said, “ but it will undoubtedly become 
popular as mankind gets sick of a spasmodic, 
galvanic mode of life. Until then men will be 
fond of spasmodic, galvanic music.” 

“But we are not really fond of that kind,” 
I remarked. “We chiefly like ——’s comic 
operas.” : 

“You spoke .of music,” said Mozart very 
severely. “If you ask me what kind of after- 
dinner narcotic people like I know as well as 
you.” 

I thought so. The face began to frown 
again, and: to grow whiter ; and presently éhe 
statue walked up the invisible inclined plane. 
The sun had changed to the moon again, the 
clouds were heavy and full of snow, and they 
went hurrying past on a wind that sang drearily 
and bit my face and fingers with frost. In a 
moment more the statue was in its former place 
and I was wondering what would happen next, 
when a voice exclaimed : 
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“Hillo! young fellow, this is no place to 
sleep !” 

I jumped up. Sure enough, I had been to 
see Mozart’s monument the afternoon before, 
and feeling tired, had sat down and slept 
through the frosty night until the keeper woke 
ne now in the brilliant sunshine of Christmas 
Yay. I was stiff in every limb— ‘twas no 
wonder | dreamt of icy statues—the statue 
itself stood before me on its pedestal. | 
laughed heartily in company with the keeper, 
and then ran off home as fast as I could to tell 
my friends where I had been and whom I had 
talked with all night. 





Ofe Editor's OHridfmad 
fdinner Party. 


—— 0. —— 


HE Editor gave a gorgeous feast ; 
All were bidden, the first and the least, 
The sad and the sick, the solemn and 


gay 
To the Editor’s feast on Christmas Day. 


Some were obese, and some were thin ; 
Musicians were there from every land, 
Flautists and harpists, a whole string band. 


The ladies arrived as‘ the clock struck eight, 
Not a soul too soon, not a soul too late ; 
All came in in the nick of time, 

Of every nation, from every clime. 


The Britisher sat a trifle stiff, 

Frenchy tripped up with a whisk in a jiff! 
Old Brother Jonathan, too, was there, 
Cross-leyyed, close to the Editor’s chair. 





Mixed in the throng were famous shades, | 
Journey’d, it may be, from sylvan glades ; 


Mozart and Beethoven, Mendelssohn ; 
A reporter thought he heard Handel groan. 


Perhaps the journey had made hii ill, 

He looked a bit seedy and sat very still ; 

Not in a state to be interviewed, 

I thought, when I tried it ; he seemed a bit rude 


The tables were set in most sumptuous wise, 

The shades made a dumb-show with envious 
eyes ; 

We gorged with a will—I think, peradventure, 

The envy of shades is deserving of censure. 


Toasts that were drunk—so much I remember— 
Were drunk in rare punch that day in Decem- 

ber ; 
One toast that was drunk with great approba- | 
tion 
Received from each nation a special ovation. | 
| 





’ We drank to that toast with a three times three, 


The shades drank too with the greatest of glee ; 
E’en Handel’s face was a picture to see 
As he joined in the general jollity. 


Herr Bach got up to propose the toast, 
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A Russian sat by with a happy face, 

Then rose to his feet with a Frenchman’s 
grace : 

“Je bois aujourd’hui avec sympathie 

A votre journal qui nous tous réunit.” 


A Yankee rose up with an eager smile, 

With his hands in his trousers pockets the 
while : 

“T guess,” said he, “ across the big pool, 

Brother Jonathan knows a wise man from a 
fool. ‘ 


‘“There’s a sartain way to find out a mare’s nest, 

Or a ‘plant’ or a ‘draw’ from the thing that is 
best ; 

’Tis to look when you buy, and fairly to judge 


|If what you have bought is nought but a 


smudge 


“On the raal thing. And so ’tis in art. 

I allow that of papers we’ve many that’s smart ; 
But I reckon we’re bound to take a back seat 
In the musical line. Waal! yours is a treat.” 


Long life we had drunk to the Church and the 
queen, 

Three cheers for our host and the Magazine ! 

This toast to our host with a three times three 

Went forth from the heart of our revelry. 





OBbe | oernwood © 
eamif y. 
BY ALEC J. DAWSON. 


——!0:— 


ir OME!” This single laconic utterance 
fell from the lips of Cyril P. Blackett, 


the editor of the Bathurst Daily Tele- 
graph, as a rap sounded on the door 
of his sanctum. 

Bathurst. reader mine, is one of the largest 
provincial towns in New South Wales. Mr. 
Blackett’s hair was as disordered, though not as 
picturesque, as that of London’s best-known 
pianist generally is; his fingers were inky, his 
cuffs were turned back, and he “ wore a worried 
look.” Editors in Australian. provincial towns 
have little time for ceremony, and occupy very 
different positions to their English brothers of the 
pen. Mr. Blackett’s room was ankle deep in 
“flimsies” and revised proofs, for in halfan hour 
the evening edition of his paper would leave the 
press. 

“A gentleman named Fernwood wants to see 
you, sit, He’s advertising a series of concerts.” 

“All right. Show him in !” 

And down went the editors head once more 
as his pen flew from side to side of the “ copy” 
paper. 

“Chair for this gentleman, Tommy !” 

The pen flew faster. | 

“T called to see you, sir, with regard—--—” 

“ Just excuse me one moment, will you ” 

The pen scratched, jerked and flew again, till 


And said with a graceful bow to our host : _at length its manipulator threw it wearily down, 
“ | abbrooves from mine heart of diss Magazine; and, gathering his papers together, rushed out 


Dis best of moosikal babers [ mean. 


“ Mine vrends who are here, I will tell de troot, 
Ven I looks at a dree, I blucks de froot ; | 
In de Hades-worlt I reads all de babers, 


of the rgom without looking at his visitors. 
The plural is used because the newcomers were 


| a tall. gray-headed man and a tall, dark-haired, 
'Clear-skinned girl, and not, as the editor thought, 


And zings ’em alout to de joy of de neighbours. | only a gentleman. 


* But ven | comes to diss Magazine, 

De joy on mine neighbours’ Gesicht is seen ; 
For it braises de goot und aphorrs de bat. 
Zuch a zheep zixpennorth is not to be hat.” 


“What an extraordinary man, father!” said 
Miss Fernwood, as Blackett slammed the door 


behind him 


“Yes, my dear, he is peculiar; but, you see, 


these editors in Australia have to work very 


of Music. 


‘hard, and no doubt he’s a good deal worried, 
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However, here he comes, Hush !” 

“You must excuse—-—- Why—really, | beg 
your pardon ; I did not know there was a lady in 
the room. You must have thought me abomin- 
ably rude. The boy only mentioned agentleman.” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Blackett. Don’t mention it, 
I beg you. I brought my daughter here because 
I wished to introduce her to you, in the hope that 
you would come to hear her sing.” 

And so Papa Fernwood went on to explain 
that his family, well known in the provinces as 
musical artistes, had come to give a-series of 
five concerts in Bathurst. His wife, a clever 
little French lady, was the pianiste ; one of his 
daughters played the violin, another the guitar, 
and the youngest, Miss Norah Fernwood, whom 
he then introduced, sang. She, he said, was the 
genius of the family, and she it was who did the 
lion’s share of work in the concerts. She had 
been trained in her early days by an old Italian 
musician, and ‘after his death she had studied 
under other masters, all of whom had been con- 
vinced of her talent. Whilst this explanation 
was being made, Mr. Blackett was meditatively 
chewing a pen-handle, and gazing admiringly 
at the perfectly oval face of the beautiful girl on 
the other side of his untidy table. 

Yes, Mr. Blackett would “have great pleasure” 
in attending the opening concert that night, and 
trusted that the Bathurst folk would be as appre- 
ciative of Miss Fernwood’s genius as he was 
sure he should be. 











So the old, half-broken-down head of the 
“Fernwood Family” was bowed out of the 
editor’s room with more graciousness than he 
had been welcomed to it. Poorold gentleman ! 
Life had of late been a hard struggle with him, 
and as land-booms came and went in the land of 
the Southern Cross, it seemed harder and harder 
for him to meet his expenses, and the public 
seemed to grow less and less appreciative of 
entertainments which did not include a skirt 
dance or a comic song. Blackett emphatically 
assured himself that he was a fool to think any- 
thing about the people. 

“ Art is not in your line, and pretty girls still 
less, my boy,” he muttered, as he strolled across 
the broad street to his hotel. But he took the 
trouble to don a swallow-tail coat and walk into 
the stalls of the concert-hall at the opening of 
the Fernwood concert for all that. 

He was not quite the only man in the stalls, 
but the house was painfully empty—more empty 
probably than the English reader has ever seen 
a concert-hall—and the rows of vacant chairs, 
each with a dainty programme on the cushion. . 
seemed to chill the atmosphere and dim the 
brilliancy of the gas-jets. Still Mrs. Fernwood 
bowed with beaming graciousness in response to 
the faint apology for applause which followed 
her well-executed overture. The girls were well 
drilled in disappointment, and hardly seemed to. _ 
notice the empty chairs and almost vacant 
gallery as they went through their respective per- 
formances—vivlin and guitar. Then came Norah, 
pure and lovely in simple white muslin, her brown 
eyes shining in the glow of the footlights, and 
her black hair straying in wavy curls round her — 
high white forehead. Fora moment she seemed 
to pause, regretful that only one man should 
clap his hands in welcome, and grateful to that 
one individual, whose acquaintance, by the way, 
she had already made. Then, as Mrs. Fern- 
wood’s hand touched the fourth note of the 
accompaniment, Norah raised her head, and 
sweetly, purely, her fresh young voice echoed 
through the half-empty hall. The song she had 
chosen was a simple old ballad, calculated in its 
refined simplicity to reach the hearts of even the 
most uncultivated listeners, and sung with a 
grace and artistic perfection rare in any place. 
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Cyril Blackett listened spellbound, but most 
of the audience were apathetic, half regretting 
having come to a concert so poorly patronized, 
and not in a mood to be pleased. Still they 
could not but applaud, and this they did, though 
not very enthusiastically. So the evening wore 
on, Norah singing four songs in all, each better 
than the last, though the audience grew more 
apathetic every moment, and only one_ man 
applauded with any energy. 

Mr. Blackett astonished his sub-editor that 
night by ordering him to destroy the brief notice 
of the concert which a reporter handed in, and 
saying that he would‘write the report himself. 
The office was even more astonished when, next 
morning, a column and a half of praise and 
favourable review of the Fernwood concert ap- 
peared in the Ze/egraph. Mr. Blackett himself 
was astonished, and even abused himself in 
scandalous language. Poor old Mr. Fernwood 
was overcome with delight and astonishment, 
and almost wept whilst effusively thanking the 
brusque and busy editor. | 

Four times was the same space devoted to 
these concerts, but the public declined to be 
interested, and finally, on the afternoon of the 
Fernwoods’ departure from Bathurst, Cyril 
Blackett: sat down in a towering passion to 
write a leader on the miserable absence of 
artistic taste and appreciation in the people of 
the “City of the Plains.” 


The “family” were grateful, exceedingly 


grateful, but Blackett felt his own impotency 
when he heard that, after an angry altercation, 
the landlord of the George Hotel had confis- 
cated two portmanteaus..in lieu of a portion of 
his account which Papa Fernwood was unable 
to settle.. After the-artistes had left, the editor 
paid the balance of the account himself and had 
the luggage sent on to Dubbo, where the Fern- 
woods had gone to try their luck. 

Endeavour to disguise it as he might, there 
was no doubt that Cyril P. Blackett was madly 
in love with beautiful Norah Fernwood; and, 
scribbling in his dingy office at night, his 
thoughts worked round and round and round 
again, but always retained for their centre the 
one clearly defined personality.. He wrote to a 
brother pressman in Dubbo, and, after careful 
and laborious circumlocution, requested that 
scribe to let him know the standing of the Fern- 
wood family in his town, and how their affairs 
prospered. He displayed most extraordinary 
activity in the interests of the Bathurst public, 
and finally induced a committee of citizens to 
engage the Fernwood family to give two concerts 
on Boxing Night and Christmas Eve respec- 
tively, in connection with a visit from the 
governor of the colony. Then, a week before 
Christmas, he received a note from the editor of 
the Dubbo paper, at the end of which was a 
postscript which ran as follows : 


“ By the way, you were asking about the 
Fernwoods. They didn’t catch on here at all, 
and though: I believe they have some Christmas 
engagement to meet, they are unable to leave 
this town because they can’t settle their bills. 
It’s a rather hard case, particularly as I believe 
the amount of cash wanted is comparatively 
trifling.” 


Cyril Blackett sat staring at these lines, whilst 
three different messengers camé to his sanctum 
for “copy” which was :not. yet. written, His 
salary was not a large one, but he had a little 
money by him, and that: night a_ telegraphic 
money order for £25 was handed to Mr. Fern- 
wood in Dubbo, | Meantime Blackett, with 
infinite trouble and strain of influence, had ob- 
tained a promise from..Sydney’s greatest 
musical and dramatic manager to be present at 


the concert to be given in Bathurst on Christmas 
Eve. 

Ruthlessly was news cut down to make way 
for notices in the 7e/egraph of the forthcoming 
performance, and when the Fernwoods arrived 
in Bathurst Cyril was actually at the station to 
welcome them, taking care to explain, of course, 
that he did so as a journalist and in the interests 
of art. Norah gave him a strange questioning 
look from her dark eyes as she held out her 
pretty hand in response to his greeting. 

‘““Did she know who sent the twenty-five 
pounds? Impossible !” And Blackett hungrily 
feasted his eyes on:the girl to whom he had so 
completely lost his heart. 

The gray-haired father looked more worried 
and more broken than before, Cyril thought ; 
but the family were plucky to a degree, and no 
word was said of their recent reverses. 

At last the eventful evening arrived, and, 
having carefully: arranged all preliminaries at 
the office of his paper, Cyril sallied forth with 
the manager from the metropolis to attend the 
concert. He was in a feverish state, of excite- 
ment, and the qualities in his nature which sup- 


him feel the strain all the more keenly. Im- 
patiently he listened to the bright little overture. 
Nervously he tore his programme into shreds 
whilst the elder Miss Fernwood went through 
her solo on the violin, and anxiously he leaned 
forward and nudged his companion as graceful, 
queenly Norah appeared before the footlights, 

“She certainly has a good presence,” said 
the Sydney manager, “but she’s absurdly 
nervous.” ; 

And, strange to say, she did seem nervous, 
and wore the appearance of one who was labour- 
ing under some great strain. 

“* However, she can’t know of my bringing 
B—— down here,” thought Cyril, “and she’s 
bound to be all right.” , 

Her first few notes were somewhat tremulous, 
but this did not last. As her voice seemed to 
gauge the size of the hall, it grew clearer, fuller, 


building rang and the mellow notes rippled one 


into another. 
beyond that the programme called it “An 


a sweet old English carol, and they sank deep 


note, the singer’s voice broke, and, staggering 
for an instant, she fell heavily on the boards of 


door with a local doctor, the editor muttered : 

“ Great Scott! to think she should have broken 
down just as I had you here !” i 
“Broken down !” 


The girl’s a second Patti. 


are white men !” 
* * * * * 
And it was, too. Norah came to no barm 


had brought on, and on Christmas morning she 
entered, on her own terms, into a three months’ 
engagement with the Sydney manager, who 
pleaded hard for a longer period. This latter | # 
concession was not granted, however, as Cyril 


opinions in the matter were consulted. 
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from the fainting fit which worry and exhaustion | h¢ is-a great man. 
thing at the bottom of all that silly talk of his. 


Why, | can never get a sensible word from him 
now. IfI speak to him, he looks like a Chinese, 


PeetRoven: . 


A TANGLED EPISODE FROM HIS LIFE.* 


—_ 0 


BEETHOVEN. FRAU FADINGER, Ais landlady. 
CLARA, her daughter. ADELAIDE. 
Time—Christmas Morning, 18—. 

Frau Fadinger. Well, well! Here is Christ- 
mas morning, and not so much as a kreutzer 
in the house. It all comes of having a musician 
for a lodger. I have asked Herr Beethoven 
three or four times very politely for payment, 
but the stupid man goes on playing his stupid 
music and pretends to hear no more than if he 
were the monument in the Bonngrasse. 

Clara. Well, but you know Herr Beethoven 
és a little hard of hearing, and perhaps he mis- 
understood you. 

Fadinger. Misunderstood me! No. Look 
you here. "My gracious! When I shouted to 
him so that he could not mistake, he raised 
himself up like a lion and roared—roared like— 
like I don’t know what. . And then, when he had 


pressed and hid that excitement served to make | calmed down, instead of offering me my much- 


needed thirty guiden, he laughed and offered 
me a pinch of snuff! I tell you the man is 
either mad or in love, and I should not. wonder 
if he were both. 

Clara. Now | thimk. you have hit the mark. 
You know that pretty pupil of his who called 
the other day, and to whom he goes out to give 
a lesson every Tuesday morning? My opinion 
is she has fairly turned his head. 

Fadinger. You mean the lady for whom he 
composed that song the whole town is going 
mad over? Oh yes! No doubt, with her 
winning face and charming manner, she could 
easily get through that rough exterior of his ; 
but I confess I haven't observed any endear- 
ments between them as yet. 

Clara. How should you? You are never 
beside to see. But I will tell you something. 
The other morning, when I was dusting the 


sweeter, and her whole person seemed to swell | harpsichord in Herr Beethoven’s room, I came 
and her face to become transfigured as the lofty | upon.a love-letter—actually a love-letter! Just 


imagine that bear of ours sitting down to gush 


No one knew. what the song was, | upon paper ! 


Fadinger. Of course you read this precious 


Italian Melody,” but the words were those of| epistle? 


Clara. Of course I did. More than that, I 


into the hearts of the Australian audience. | took a copy of it—it was so like what I should 
Suddenly, and in the middle of a high clear} wish to have some young fellow send to’myself. 


Fadinger. Let us hear it, child. 
Clara. Oh, it is too long ; and, “besides, you 


the platform. Of course the music stopped on| would not understand it, any more than you 
the instant, and Norah was catried by her| understand the master’s music. 
mother and her sisters from the stage. As| “ My angel, my all, my soul,” and then, address- 
Cyril and the manager hastened round to aside | ing the lady as “my immortal beloved,” he tells 
her that before rising his thoughts go to her 


He begins, 


‘now with joy, now with sorrow, waiting to see 
f Fate will give ear to us.” “ Never misunder- 


said the musical man. | stand the most true heart of thy lover Ludwig,” 


“ Why, what difference does that make, man?|he ends, and then he adds, “ever thine—ever 
I tell you in three | mine—ever ours.” Any number of exclamation 


months her name will be known wherever there | marks and underlinings, too. 


Fadinger. So, so! Then Herr Beethoven 


has really lost what little head he had, which 
was not much in all truth, though folks do say 


I knew there must be some- 


nd for the rest he growls and he scolds and he 


counts his coins—-the gulden that should be 


P. Blackett objected, and, as Cyril P. Blackett | mine—and he strums on his headachy harpsi- 
became on that happy Christmas Day the| chord the whole day long. He has even taken 


affianced husband of the singer, of course his | to counting his coffee beans when he is to have 
pini were ¢ d. ~~ | coffee made ; but I always pay him out on fhat 

















* With acknowledgments to Dr. Hugo Miiller. 
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job, for I put in half a dozen more just for spite. 
I wish I could get my money out of him, but | 
suppose it’s no use trying to-day. 

Clara. Well, not at present, at any rate ; for 
there he is—off to see the “immortal beloved,” 
I do believe. 


* * * * * 


Beethoven (communing with himself). My 
cup of sorrow overflows. Love, hope, grief, 
despair, are mine in turn; yet how much 
stronger than all is the sorrow-conceived child 
of my own heart ! 


“ Joyful and mournful, 
What changes are mine ! 
Longing and dreading 
To hope and to pine. 
“ Heav’n-high exulting, 
Then drooping in woe, 
Happiness alone 
_In true love we know.” 


Yes, yes! How true! Happiness alone in 
true love we know. Ah, Goethe! Thus didst 
thou conceive it ; so now do I understand thee. 
Yet heaven help me! People call me a man of 
stone, a lump of living rock, a musical bear, and 
such like honourable names that stupidity and 
envy and all uncharitableness have associated 
with my personality. Because I roar before the 
world instead of cooing, the world thinks I am 
all of the lion and none of the dove. How is 
the world mistaken! I, too, have loved—loved 
like other men—ngy, perhaps more ardently 
than other men. But to what end have I loved? 
She who would be mine if she might follow 
the promptings of her own heart must still— 
but-—— 

Adelaide. Good-morning, dear Herr Beet- 
hoven.. I thought you did not mean to see us to- 
day, and so | was just about to go out to post 
this new portrait of myself. to you as a little 
Christmas gift. 

Beethoven. You are too good. You are for 
ever filling my cup of hope—filling it, alas! 
only that it may be rudely dashed to the ground. 
If love be truly the message of our hearts, what 
then? To me it is but like the deadly sirocco 
passing over a meadow in spring gay with a 
thousand beautiful blossoms. Cups of hope! 
Ay, so they are called ; but the pestilence closes 
one cup after another—the blossoms droop on 
their stems ; their dust is cast hither and thither 
by all the winds of heaven, and nothing is left 
but a long dry stalk. Even such am I—a 
withered, shrunken stem, without a single 
blossom. 

Adelaide. Herr Beethoven! It need not be 
80. 

Beethoven. Ah! you think you understand 
me, but you do not. You would follow me, I 
know, to an uncertain future, but I dare not 
permit you. For one thing, look at the differ- 


- ence of our positions, Look at me. How much 


have I not already made for the pockets of my 
publishers? Hundreds of people play my 
music, but no sooner have I got together a 
shilling or two than my greedy relations are 
after it, telling me that I am but a child who 
knows not the use of money. And even should 
I write as many musical notes as there are stars 
in the firmament, I would, like the immortal 
Mozart, hardly leave enough behind me to pay 
for my coffin. 

Adelaide. Oh, Herr Beethoven, how can you 
talk like that! Does not your fame, your 
genius, your love for the divine art, place you 
above all the gross pecuniary concerns of life? 

Beethoven. My fame! You good innocent, 
will my fame buy me so much as-a toy for my 
little nephew, Carl, this blessed Christmas morn ? 
Fame! You believe in it because you think it 
is good and is deserved. But the world—you 











know what they daily call me in the journals 
and at the clubs—the fool of thé future, a mere 
tyro in music, who goes on committing blunders 
when he should be committing what he has 
already written to the flames. Fame! A pauper's 
rag, to be torn into the minutest shreds while the 
living man wears: it, and then to become a cloak 
of purple when disappointment and jealousy and 
misery, and even the want of bread, have hunted 
the creative soul to death : 

Adelaide. Well, after all, 1 fear it is true. 
Fame, it seems, is nothing, less than nothing, if 
you take from it the outer husk. What a life it 
must be, with continual annoyances, continual 
envy! But, dear Herr Beethoven, I assure you 
the door of happiness is not entirely closed 
against you. If you will but—— 

Beethoven. Yes, yes! 1 know that in you is 
the spirit of comfort sent by. the All-merciful. 
And how beautiful you are! and how tender- 
hearted! Yet all must go for nought. You do 
not know—you do not know! 

Adelaide. Great heavens! Then has my 
image, of which you were wont to speak so 
tenderly ~-has it been supplanted in your heart 
by another? .. . You are silent. Then let us 
part for ever ! 

Reethoven. No, no, no !—at least, not till I 
have told you all. Oh, Adelaide, if only you 
knew the truth—if only—— But the terrible 
word must be spoken. Adelaide, you have now 
before you the most wretched being ever created 
by the Divine hand. I behold your charming 
form and features, and my whole frame thrills at 
the sight. I see your lips moving. in sweet 
words, and I hear with a strain all that you say 
to me. But even that joy is fast receding. 
Adelaide, / am speedily becoming deaf—incurably 
deaf ! 

Adelaide. Oh! dear Herr Beethoven, how 
terrible! But surely there is some hope? 

Beethoven. There is none. The most skilful 
surgeons in Europe, I am told, cannot save 
me. Deaf! Do you realize what that means? 
It may be a little thing for an ordinary man, 
who loses by it no more than one of his senses. 
But when this one sense is the very nerve of his 
existence, in which all his relations with man- 
kind are centred, then is his life a lost one. A 
deaf musician! Think of that terrible irony of 
fate. A dumb poet can yet listen to his work ; 
a deaf painter may still gaze on his picture ; the 
blind sculptor may still finger his statue—but 
the deaf musician can seize no sound from the 
chaos that floats through his imagination. My 
hand gives to the notes a dead life on the paper, 
but their melodious existence eludes me ever, 
and the offspring’ that perhaps a whole world 
delights in are to their parent but cold soulless 
corpses. Oh, Adelaide, I am _ wretched — 
wretched ! 

Adelaide. My poor friend, see in my tears the 
depth of my sorrow! | 

Beethoven. But you, will keep the secret, 
Adelaide— you will promise me /ha¢ as a last 
token of your love? Think of the scorn of my 
enemies should they learn that I have lost my 
hearing! I hear them laugh; I hear them 
asking in derision, “ What does this deaf fellow 
compose? His deafness may be known from 
his works.” Oh, to have to bear ¢hat! Your 
doubting looks seemed to ask me a little time 
ago whether I still loved you. Remember that 
song of mine which I need hardly name to you. 
One gloomy evening, at my kindly harpsichord 
in the dingy rooms of the old Schwarspanier 
Hause “yonder, the enchanting dream of love 
seized me with such overwhelming power that 
the waves of music 1ushed up in my conscious- 
ness in the richest floods of melody. You have 
the result of that evening’in the song which 
bears your name. “ Adelaide” will still be sung 


| 





in later years by every heart that has learnt to 
love; and when, in the. now. distant, future, 
autumn has stripped the verdure from your last 
resting-place and from mine, this song will tel 
the world how unspeakably the deaf Beethoven 
once did love. 

Adelaide. Oh, my beloved, this is more ‘than 
my heart will bear ! 

Beethoven. Enough, my dear one! The 
brief ray of sunlight passes with this Christmas 
morn. I must never see you more, Adelaide. 
Do not plead with me ; it would but increase 
my pain. To think of you speaking sweet 
words of love that my ears could never take in 
would madden me, would drive me to make an 
end of it all with my own hand. . I am resigned 
to my fate, with what. sorrow, with what unavail- 
ing regrets, God and my own heart will ever 
know. Therefore, Adelaide, fare thee well. 
Before you lie youth, beauty, wealth and splen- 
dour ; before me a dark and dreary path into 
the dumb bed of eternity. Let each of mortals 
go his own road—the road marked out for him 
on earth. Yonder in the realms of eternal love, 
of eternal fidelity, they meet again, and are 
linked together in the enduring harmony of the 
beautiful. Farewell for ever ! 

“Once, O wonder! upon my grave shall 
blossom 
A flower from the ashes of my heart ! 
Clearly glitters on every purple leaflet— 
Adelaide! Adelaide !” 
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NLY a letter from far away — 
A letter which I have looked for long, 
A letter which makes my heart grow 
gay, 
And my voice break forth into strains of song ; 
My thoughts fly over the bounding sea, 
My dreaming bridges the distance o’er, 
My heart is glad with its love for thee— 
The old sweet gladness you loved of yore. 
Only a letter, a letter for me— 
Love’s own sweet message from over the 
sea. 


Only a letter, but oh, how dear 
Are the tender words on the written page ! 
A letter which seems to bring you near, 
And sets love free from its silent cage. 
My feet roam idly the beechen glade, 
And linger long neath the scented limes ; 
I read my letter beneath their shade— 
My letter which minds me of olden times. 
Only a letter from over the sea— 
Love’s own sweet promise so dear to me. 


Only a letter I send you back, 
A letter to tell you 1 love you still ; 
Oh haste, dear love, on your homeward track, 
To roam with me by the woodland rill. 
Out on the hedges wild roses bloom, 
The meadows are sweet with the scent of hay ; 
Oh, come to me ere the winter gloom 
Hides the old tryst:in a shroud of gray ! 
Only a letter, a letter from ine— 
Heart epeening to heart from. across the 
sea. 
MacctE FOREMAN. 
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Party. 
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T was an ancient custom in the Bach 
family to meet once a year and make a 
day and night of it. In the day there 
was feasting and merry-making and love- 


making, and at night there was ditto, with the; 


addition of singing, playing and dancing ; and 
the frolic always ended up with a kind of canon, 
or round, in which each one sung what nonsense 
entered his or herhead. Thus the babies—and 
what a number there would be !—sitting on 
their mothers’ knees or on the floor, squealed a 
sort of general accompaniment which, like 
the “mixture” stop on the organ, added bril- 
liance to the whole ; the young boys and girls 
sang the joys of mince-pies and plum-puddings; 
those a little older took the opportunity to do a 
little love-making ; but as for the fully-grown 
married people I really cannot pretend to guess 
what they found to sing about. Anyhow, they 
all managed to make an unparalleled uproar; and 
when, finally, their breath was entirely gone, 
they laughed heartily—as had been the custom 
for generations, and as they felt it their duty to 
do—and said good-bye, and went each to his or 
her abode. 

That was the custom, I say ; but in 1745 it 
had for many years fallen into entire desuetude. 
The Bach family had grown to such an enor- 
mous number that no house would hold them 
all. Besides, they were scattered far and wide 
through the petty German States ; and many 
could not afford the time nor the money to 
travel far ; ‘others could not get leave; and so 
on. Again, supposing one of the family was 
bold enough to.invite some two hundred people 
whose name was Bach, though many of them 
were strangers, and could afford to entertain 
them, who would pay the £100 or thereabouts 
the postage of the invites would have cost? 
There was no penny post then; and for these 
reasons the ancient custom had, I say, in 1745, 
fallen into desuetude. John Sebastian Bach 
was then well-known—inside the parish he lived 
in—as a great organist, and his music was also 
considered good enough for the ordinary Church 
services. There were a few of the good 
burghers of Leipzig who held the opinion that 
for the special services some really great com- 
poser should be commissioned for cantatas, and 
they mentioned the famous Herr Handel. of 
London, and some of the Italian composers. 
They even went so far—it is said-—as to mention 
the subject to Bach himself, but it was noticed 
that those who did so once were always very 
anxious that someone else should do: it when 
the proposal came up to approach him again. 
Anyhow, nothing came of it. 

But inside the Bach family Johann Sebastian 
was recognised as far and away the greatest of 
them all ; and:he was-regarded:as by'a kind of 
divine right the head of the family. He him- 
self knew it ; and in 174%, when he was rapidly 
becoming blind, if not actually so already, he 
determined to exert his power to bring the 
family together once more. But his intention 
was not merely that they should revel and 
dance ; he wished to inspire them with a more 
enthusiastic love of the art whereby he and 
most of them earned.a livelihood. So early in 
the year he began to send out messages to all, 
inviting them to Leipzig on Christmas Day, 1745. 
Letters by post were out of the question because 
of the expense, and Bach’s plan was to make 
use of any friends who were travelling ; by them 
he sent invitations to those relatives whose ad- 
dresses he knew, and with each invitation there 








went a request that the recipient would, on his 
(Johann Sebastian’s) behalf invite any members 
of the family that were not known to him. ° 


The time arrived and Bachs began to pour 
into the town. Over one hundred came, and 
each played the harpsichord, or the organ, or 
the fiddle, or sang, or did every one of these 
things ; so for a few days Leipzig had enough 
of music and to spare. For two or three years 
Sebastian had been. saving to meet: the ex- 
penses, and they were heavy enough, truly. He 
took a large number of his relatives under his 
own roof, and quartered others at the inns and 
on his more intimate friends. : 

Now, Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” was 
meant to be done on successive feast days. 
But Bach finding himself with a magnificent 
orchestra and chorus at his disposal, determined 
to do the whole at a performance. There were 
infinite rehearsals until at last the work went to 
his satisfaction. An enormous audience filled 
the church, and there was unheard of excite- 
ment when Bach took his seat at the organ, | 4 
to play his part—from memory, remember, 
for it was long since he could read with his 
fast-fading sight. A perfect rendering was 
secured and the audience went away, as perhaps 
the great composer fondly imagined, “greatly 
impressed.” Alas ! what drew the people to the 
church was not the splendid music, nor even 
the unequalled performance of it, buat simply 
curiosity to see one family—and not the whole 
of that—doing an oratorio without outside help. 
When great old Sebastian thought them en- 
chanted with the lovely solo “ Prepare thyself, 
Zion,” they were looking at the singer’s nose and 
comparing it with the type with which they were 
more familiar ; when they should have been 
intoxicated with the beauty of “Come and 
thank Him,” they were thinking “Dear me! 
how much alike they look when they all stand 
up together,” and so on. Happily, Sebastian 
did not know this—did not know, at any rate, 
the extent to which curiosity triumphed over the 
artistic instinct in these old burghers and their 
wives and sons and daughters. 

The performance over, the Bach family go to 
Sebastian’s house, where the feast is prepared. 
To be’ sure there are’ not tables nor chairs 
enough, but he has borrowed where he could, 
and if some have to eat standing they will 
eat none the less on that account, you may 
depend. Jollity prevails, and laughter and 
shouting; and even Sebastian expands and 
sees a number of jokes and makes ore—an ex- 
traordinary circumstance withhim. All eat and 
drink vigorously, and many are the traditional 
German witticisms passed round the table and 
duly honoured ; and with the exception of here 
and there a love-sick swain or a forlorn maiden, 
everybody there enjoys himself or herself. 
When the gigantic supper is done the toasts 
follow. They are drunk vehemently with a song 
to each, and great is the uproar when Sebas- 
tian’s health is proposed by his cousin. 


“ Grandfathers, grandmothers, fathers, mo- 
thers, uncles and aunts, cousins, sons and 
daughters, nephews, grand-children and grand- 
nephews,” he says, and there is a hearty roar of 
laughter at the very German humour of this 
enumeration. “I propose the health of my 
cousin, John Sebastian (cheers). Throughout 
this land he is known as the greatest organist of 
our time (cheers). But in. his. family he. is 
known as something more than that :. as a kind, 
indulgent parent, as a loving husband, as a——” 
and he breaks down, but the gap is filled with 
cheering. 1 will not further report the speech. 
The truth is Christoph is inexperienced and 





stumbles painfully. The health is drunk loyally, | 


and the mighty John Sebastian rises to make 
reply. 

“ Brothers and sisters we all are in Art, and 
therefore I address you as Brothers and Sisters ; 

it was not without some fear and trembling | 
invited you to my house. That there were 
many of you I knew—but would any of you 
come to me, I thought, or would all come to 
me, and I have no shelter nor food for you! So 
it was not recklessly nor without long consider- 
ation I determined on asking you. "Twas the 
early family custom for us to meet once a year, 
and for reasons well known to you that custom 
ceased. Had it been merely to revive the 
family sentiment ’twas a thing I could not have 
undertaken, though a thing well worth doing. 
But I had something more serious than that in 
view. 

“The family of Bach am made the musical 
art a great one in Germany. But look around ; 
on every side you see a tide of frivolous, sweet- 
sugary stuff, flowing ih updn us. Unless it is 
stemtned, or even swept out altogether, our great 

art will perish, Where are the men who will 

take in hand this great work, and keep our 
art vital until the Italian opera-tunes have had 
their day, and the people return to the music 
that alone lasts, because it is built upon our 
human emotions ? 

“T look round, and nowhere do I see those 
men, excepting the few bearing the name of 
Bach. And so it is to those bearing the name 
Bach I make my appeal ; will you swear to be 
true to the musical art}; to stand out against 
empty importations ; to continue the work of 
building that has been begun by so many of our 
blood ? 

“Brothers, this is the mighty purpese’ tor 
which I have called you hither.. My day is 
nearing the sunset time—soon shall I see the 
twilight. Or, rather, the twilight I never shall 
see—these eyes shall never again see wife or 
son or daughter; and I know the end cannot 
be so long. 1 have striven during my day, and 
now for a legacy I leave you this glorious music 
of ours; will you accept the legacy ?—then 
swear to be true to it, to stand by it though all 
others fail!” ’ 

There was immediately an immense shouting, 
for Bach’s eloquence, of which I am able to give 
only this barren transcript, aroused the highest 
enthusiasm of all the adults, and the youngsters 
bellowed to keep them company. Every 
musician there—and nearly all were musicians, 
swore that he would treasure the words of the 
chief of the family, and to the end of his days 
strive for the noblest kind of music. Then the 
evening’s enjoyment was resumed, and kept up 
till the honest burghers of Leipzig were thinking 
about rising. 

* * * * * 

That was Bach’s great Christmas—one never 
before recorded. He thought he had kindled a 
flame ‘that never would be extinguished, and 
though he lived four years longer he was never 
disillusioned. Little dreamed he that the whole 
race was to disappear, mysteriously, like snow 
in a summer sun, and that by the middle of-the 
19th century there would be no musician bear- 
ing the name of Bach alive. Still less dreamed 
he that the Italian noxious stuff which he de- 
sired to drive out was to blend with his own 
contrapuntal music, and that from the two 
should rise up the true German school that only 
perished at Wagner’s death. But he deemed 
it his happiest day, because he had (he thought) 
endowed his art with a vitality it never had be- 
fore, and at a moment when it was threatening 
to die out. 
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Murdered or 
Married ? 


A FARCE IN ONE ACT. 
—!0:—— 


DRAMATIS PERSON.™. 


MAUD PENNYTHORNE . A young married woman. 
LILY 

DOLLy 

ANNA MARIA . 
JamMEs Coorer. 
GERALD MIDDLETON 
A PAGE. 


Fler sisters. 


A servant, rather deaf. 


SCENE. 

A sitting-room at MRS. PENNYTHORNE’S house, 
in the country. Centre back, entrance from 
the gardens. Doors ®. and L. Two arm- 
chairs R. and 1.. C, 

MAUD discovered sitting near a table L. 
reading a newspaper. LALN seated R. play- 
ing guitar softly, and DOLLY at the door at 
back makes signs to someone outside. 


Maud. More details about the terrible crime 
that has startled all the country. 

Lily (looking up and leaving off playing). 
Ah ! have they discovered the murderer at last ? 

Maud. So it seems. 

Lily. What do they say about it ? 

Maud. Oh, there are only a few lines. They 
have arrested an individual named Jack Cooper, 
who seems to answer to the description of the 
assassin. It looks as if they had seized the right 
person, for, in spite of their vigilance, the man 


(Claps her hands impatiently.) Quick, 1. say! 
Ah, at last! Here he is! (GERALD appears at 
the door. They clasp hands. She keeps hold of 
his hand and draws him into the room.) Come 
in, don’t be afraid. We are quite alone, and I 
am going to tell you a great piece of news. 

(GERALD Jooks round him uneasily.) What are 
you looking for? 

Gerald, You say we are quite alone ; but 1 
seemed to see the table-cloth move. Are you 
very sure... 

Dolly. A pretty defender you will make after 
we are married. Why, you are always afraid! 
Now listen to the great news. 

Gerald. Oh yes, it’s true. I forgot the great 
news. Well, I am listening. (From time to 
time he looks uneasily at the table-cloth.) 

Dolly. You may ask the important question 
as soon as you like. 

Gerald, What question? 

Dolly (reproachfully). How is it, sir, that 
after having told me with countless variations 
that you love me, after having written it with 
ink of every colour—including red, that you 
wished me to take for your blood—you ask me, 
What question ? 

Gerald, Forgive me—I understand; but I 
dared not hope. 

Dolly. You may hope—and dare. 
tells me you will be well received. 

Gerald, What had I better say? You know | 
am very brave—at a distance, afar off ; but near, 
my courage evaporates. If I could only employ 
the telephone, that would give me courage. 

Dolly. They will help you. . You need only 
say the first few words. The rest will come of 
itself. 

Gerald, You think so? 

Dolly. | am-sure of it, since they are fore- 


My sister 





has contrived to escape. 

Lily. How crafty such criminals are ! 

Maud. \t seems that he is in the habit of 
effecting an entrance into lonely country houses 
where there is neither a man nor a dog, and he 
carries in the pocket of his overcoat a butcher’s 
knife, which he draws, and throws himself upon 
his victims when they least expect it. 

Lily. Oh, good heavens! I hope he won't 
come here just now when we are all alone. 

Maud, You forget that we have a man, a| 
defender, in the house. 

Lily. So we have; I forgot our little page. 
A man—ten years old. 

Maud, A dog ten months old would be more 
useful. (sing) But we are very foolish to 
worry ourselves about it. Probably by this time 
they have recaptured him. 


(Lily, rising also, sees DOLLY making signs 
to somebody outside, and points her out to 
MaAub. Both observe DOLLY, tmitating 
her gestures, which are terminated by a 
hiss.) 


Maud. Akiss! Ah, that is becoming serious ! 
(DOLLY turns round, and, seeing them, appears 
confused.) ‘Who is the happy individual for 
whom this tender demonstration is intended ? 

Dolly. 1 threw a kiss to—to the birds. 


(Makes two or three times, when unobserved, 
a sign outside, as tf to send somebody 
away.) 


Maud. Don't send him away, Dolly. 


(DOLLY comes down a step or two. MAUD 
and LILY, laughing, leave the room 
through door to the right.) 


Dolly (going again to door at back, and speak- 
ing in a low voice). Yes... 1am calling you. 
(Turns to right to make sure her sisters are not 
there, and then beckons again.) Oh, how 


| fetch Maud. 


warned. Stay there. Don’t go away. I will 
[Exit quickly R. 

Gerald. All at once like that! Oh no! I 
could not do it. Besides, I am not presentable. 
I had rather come another time. (AZoves as tf 
to leave, but on reaching the door stops, comes 
back, goes to table, raises the cloth to make sure 
there ts nobody under it, and returns to door. 
As he is about to exit, the MAID-SERVANT enters, 
and with a tragic air recites something from a 
book she holds in her hand, GERALD stands on 
one side to allow her to enter, and listens in 
astonishment. Aside)What is that? A somnam- 
bulist ? 


(As the SERVANT comes down, he goes out 
hurriedly. She continues reciting.) 


Servant (ceasing to recite). It’s beautiful! 
What a nice book! (degins reciting ugain, then 
stops), What a pity I am not born on the 
boards instead of being simply a servant ! (con- 
tinucs, and stops again). 1 feel that it was for 
me Shakespeare conceived his heroines, (Begins 
again.) 


(Enter JAMES ; he has a light overcoat, a 
stich, a tall hat, and a bag in his hand.) 


James. Mr. Pennythorne, if you please. 
(SERVANT continues reciting without listening 
to him; he comes down near her.) Myr. Penny- 
thorne, if you please. 

Servant (seeing him—seriously and mysteri- 
ously). Hush! hush! (Continues to recite.) 

James. Ab, confound it! (After a moment of 
hesitation) Mr. Pennythorne, if you please. 
(SERVANT, without seeming to hear him, con- 
tinues addressing herself to him, directing her 
gestures to him, seising his arm, etc. Alluding 
to what she says) There will be a murder com- 
mitted. I feel it coming. When at last the 
hero is killed, she will perhaps be able to tell 





shy he is! He hardly dares to come forward. 


me if Mr. Pennythorne is at home. (SERVANT 


continues.) . Decidedly the best thing I can do 
is to resign myself to wait. (Sts down in an 
armchair. SERVANT has finished her recitation, 
and JAMES gapes boisterously.) 

Servant (speaking in her natural voice, and 
returning to her duties as servant). At three 
o'clock, sir. 

James. What do you say? (She does not 
move. He repeats louder) What do you say? 

Servant (louder), The milkman, sir. (Aside) 
He must be deaf. 

James. What do you mean? ‘denim near 
her car) What do you mean? 

Servant. Well, sir, you asked me at what 
time the milkman was coming, and 1 said three 
o'clock. 

James (much surprised). Did I? (Loud) 
Will you tell me if Mr. Pennythorne is at home ? 

Servant (reproachfully). Oh, sir, what do you 
take me for? 

James (surprised). Take her for! (Loud) | 
say, my little maid ! (ouder) What’s your name? 

Servant. Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

James. 1 don’t ask you for. the name of the 
place, but for your name. 

Servant (drawing herself up with dignity), 
No, sir, never ; you must be mistaken, sir. 

James. Look here, my dear girl, I wish to 
know . 

Servant. That you can have, but the other. .. 
Never ! [Exit Rr. 

James (much surprised). What did she under- 
stand? What is it I can have? and what is the 
other ... (émitating her). Never! The poor 
little thing must be deaf. I hope they are not 
all alike in this house. 


(Enter LILY.) 


Lily. 1 don’t understant a word of what Anna 
Maria tells me. 

James. By Jove! what a techy girl! (Zo 
LiLy) Mrs. Pennythorne, I suppose? 

Lily. No, sir. I am her sister: 

James. | congratulate her. (Astde) This one 
hears, at any rate. 

Lily (aside). He is flattering—and a thorough 
gentleman. (A/oud) 1 will fetch her. 

James (earnestly, holding her back), No, | beg 
of you. (Politely) Do not deprive me so soon 
of the pleasure of your delightful society. 
(Aside) She is very charming. If she is the 
one Pennythorne was telling me about, she 
suits me exactly. I wouldn’t have the slightest 
objection to marry her. 

Lily. Excuse me, but may I, in my turn, ask 
to whom I have the pleasure of speaking? The 
servant’s explanation was not particularly clear. 

James. To a sincere admirer, madam, that 
much is sure (LILY makes gesture of surprise). 
(Aside) What am I saying to her? (A/oud) 
Excuse me, your brother-in-law told me you 
were charming, but the reality goes ‘so far 
beyond the idea I had formed of you that—— 
But he will tell you the rest if you will let him 
know I am here. 


morrow. 

James. \ am sorry to hear it, but if I could 
enjoy your company till his return my sorrow 
would change to joy. 

Lily (confused). Sir! 

James. Oh, don’t be offended! You cannot 
know what brings me here ; but 1 may say that 
Mr. Pennythorne has spoken of the possibility 
of an alliance with his family, and the sight of 
you has converted me to an advocate of the 
alliance in questioa. 

Lily (aside). Strange ‘that this gentleman 
whom I do not know should speak ‘to me of 
marriage! 

James. 1 hope I have not offénded you. 





Lily (quickly), Oh no, quite the contrary! 


Lily. Mr. Pennythorne is in London till to- 
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(Catching herself up) ‘That is to ‘say—ahi, ‘this 
is my sister. (Enter MAUD.’ LILY Roee to héP) |. 
I am glad you have come. “Here isa gentle- 


man... I don’t know what he wants. 


Maud. F know. Dolly has ‘just told me. It 
is the dird she was throwing kisses to. aye} 

Lily (aside). There must be some mistake, or 
he would not-have spoken to me in that way: 
(To MAuD) Are you quite sure? 

Maud. Certainly I am, since Dolly has just 
informed me he has come to introduce himself. 
Lily, What a pity Y He suited me so well ! 

James (bowing to MaupD). Madam, I have 
learnt that your husband is absent. I came 
from the North to see him. 

Maud (aside). And to see Dolly. 

James. 1 should not like to go back without 
having met him. 

Maud (aside). To speak of the great sub- 
ject, no doubt. He is very good-looking. 
(Aloud) You can speak to me. Will not that 
amount to the same thing? 

James (embarrassed). Perhaps not quite . . . 
in business matters, you know. 

Maud, Certainly, I understand. (Aside) He 
wants to speak of his social position, of his 
means, etc. (A/oud) Well, there is a very 
simple way of overcoming the difficulty. You 
must remain our prisoner—I mean our guest— 
until to-morrow ; and meanwhile we can talk of 
the great mystery that brings you, if you are 
not afraid to touch upon the subject. 

James. As you say, it is a great mystery; and, 
to bring it to a happy end, I accept your invita- 
tion. 

Maud, That is well. 
sary orders. 

James (taking a card from his pocket and 
giving tt to her). At least permit me to intro- 
duce myself, for so far I have not even told you 
my name. / 

Maud (taking card without looking at it). 
Oh, the reason of your visit is already a suffi- 
cient introduction. 

James (astde). Can she know what er me 
here? 

Maud (to LiLy). Now we shall have a man 
in the house, and we need not fear a visit from 
(Rings for the ser- 


_I will give the neces- 


vant.) 
Lily (aside). All the same, it is a great pity. 
I had already made up my mind to accept him. 


(Enter SERVANT.) 


Maud (to SERVANT). Come with me ; I have 
some orders to give you. 
[Zatt L. with LILY. 
Servant. You are going out, you say, madam. 
Very well, ma’am, I'll bring your things. 
[Exit R. 
James (putting his bag on the left chair). 
Here | am settled down, then. They are de- 
lightful women! (Stands his cane at the back 
of armchair; takes off his overcoat, passes the 
loop of the coliar over the cane, as if he hung 
the coat on anal, so that tt hangs down over 
the armchair. Does all this business while 
speaking.) Especially the sister; she quite 
hits my taste. (Puts hts hat on his cane, so as to 


ktve the appearance of a person sitting in the 


chair with his hat on.) 


(Enter SERVANT R.; carries in her right 
hand a pair of men’s boots, and in her 
left a pair of women’s. Puts the men's 
boots on the floor near the left armchair, 
the tops hidden by the overcoat, and the 
Seet showing underneath.) 


Servant. There ! 
for. 
James. 


The boots you asked me 


Did 1, indeed? (SERVANT Puts 


women's boots before the right armchair, and 


eh ty 


exit R.) That girl has a Bait’ ot most fantastic 
ears | ie : ns 


ay rs yneniens carrying @ cloak, hat, 
-. ‘iuff, en-tout-cas, ‘She places the en-tout- 
’ * casvon the vight ariichair as JAMES has 
put his cane on the left, passes in tt the 
loop of the collar.of the cloak, and lets it 
hang down over the armchair; puts the 
muff on it and the hat above, so that they 
might be taken for a woman seated.) 


Servant. There! she will find her things all 
right when she is: ready (crossing L.). Now, 
sir (catching him by his coat), Vl show you to 
your room. (Drags him.) . 

James. | say, Ophelia—Desdemona ! Gently, 
gently! I haven’t a change of coat with me. 
(As he goes out) A queer sort of servant! 

[ Exit. 


(Enter GeRALD C., well dressed, gloves, 
and a large bouquet. He wipes his shoes 
carefully at the door, then enters timidly. 
He ts much embarrassed, and speaks with 
his eyes cast down.) 


GERALD (perceiving two armchairs). Ah, 
here they are! (Zakes off his hat and bows.) 
Sir—madam—sorry to disturb you. If I am in 
your way I will go. (Holds out his hand towards 
L. chair.) Howdo you do?.. (Seeing that 
they do not answer) Oh, I beg your pardon ; 
perhaps I intrude? ... Your daughter told 
me (catching himself up)—1 mean your sister. 
. . . In fact, we are in love; and--— (Aside, 
surprised) No. answer! . . . (Quickly) Oh, 
but I mean to marry her. . . . (Astde) No en- 
couragement ! What does.it mean? I feel un- 
comfortable. . . . (Aloud) Hasn’t she ac- 
quainted you, madam, with the object of my 
visit? .... Perhaps you do not approve? . 
(Getting angry) Well, I am sure... It is 
really too unmannerly! Not a word from either 
of them.... I see what it is. (Vexed) I 
quite understand you and your cool reception. 

. . You might have given me a polite refusal. 
(Offended) Good-morning, sir. Good-morning, 
madam. . . . (Slowly) Good-morning. Oh, it’s 
really too insulting. [Exit in a passion. 


(Enter SERVANT L.) 


Servani. 1 am quite sure she said she was 
going out, though she denies it. They never 
know their own minds. (Zakes away the things 
she placed on R. chair, as she speaks.) She 
never understands what I say. She must be 
deaf. [Exit R. with things. 


(Enter DOLLY.) 


Dolly. 1 have just seefrhim go. I am curious 
to know the impression he made on my sister. 
Ah, here is Lily ! 


(Enter LILY.) 


Lily (gaily). Well, Dolly, I congratulate you ! 
He is very nice; and I understand only - too 
well that you love him. 

Dolly. You have seen him ? 


(Enter MAUD, much excited; carries a 
newspaper and JAMES’S card in her hand, 
and walks about the stage.) 


Maud. Whoever could have believed such a 
thing ! (Zo DOLLY) Ah! we have seen your 
intended, and we are no longer in safety. 

Dolly (uneasy). What do you mean? 

Maud. 1 mean, my dear, that he is simply a 
murderer. 

Dolly (screams). Oh! 

Lily. It is not possible. 

Maud. My dear, he is Jack Cooper himself— 





the Jack Cooper of whom all the papers are full. 








He has even dared to give me » his cards\. 
See! (Shows card.) “J. Cooper.” it’s plain 
enough. (Crosses, agitated.) And my husband 
not here! I, who just now said his presence in 
this house would be a protection for:us ! Here, 
listen to this, the description given of him. the 


first day by the witness of the crime: “ Middle 
height, gentlemanly appearance, agreeable 
face.” ; 


~ Lily, Exactly his portrait. 

Maud (continues). “ Brown overcoat, gray 
trousers, tall hat, red cravat, carries with him 
asmall bag.” (Zhis can be arranged according 
to costume of actor who plays the part.) 

Lily. He is the man, without a doubt. 

Maud. And we have been imprudent enough 
to ask him to stay here. We have given him a 
room ; we have ourselves introduced the wolf 
into the sheepfold. 

Dolly (troubled), 1 cannot understand it at 
all. He has deceived me, then, and given me a 
false name, a false address. * 

Maud. | complimented you on your sweet- 
heart. A pretty catch indeed! and we are in a 
nice position. 

Dolly. He who was so shy—so timid, Yet 
there can be no error. I. myself saw him go 
out. 

Maud (seeing the chair . starts). Oh, that 
gave me a fright! I thought he was there 
sitting quietly listening to us. According to the 
record he has made, he is capable of anything. 

Lily (aside). And 1 would gladly have married 
him. 

Maud. The brown overcoat, the tall hat (/ahes 
it and puts tt on table), the stick, and the bag. 
Suppose we interrogate these dumb witnesses ? 
A due regard for our own safety demands it. 
(All three search the pockets of the overcoat. 


| They pull all sorts of things from them, in- 


cluding a pipe—funny business. MAUD draws 
from the side-pocket a great knife, wrapped up 
in gray paper.) What is this? What is this? 
(Opens the paper.) Oh, the butcher’s knife he 
uses to kill his Victims! (Horror-struck, she 
lets it fall.) A new knife, so that the blood 
may not be seen upon it. He no doubt buys a 
new one for each victim. He has watched my 
husband off the premises, and sought to gain 
Dolly's favour that he might effect an entrance 
here. 

Lily. He also sought to curry favour with me, 
and tried to court me. 

Dolly, What a monster ! 

Lily. He even spoke to me of marfiage. 

Dolly. Oh, those men ! 

Maud. And all that to come and assassinate 
us, probably-one after the other, during the 
night. This new knife proves it. 

Lily (who has opened the bag). Ah! 

Maud. What? 

Lily. See! 

Maud (looking into the bag). Knives, pon- 
iards, razors. Itis frightful; we run the greatest 
danger ! 

Dolly. Hush ! I hear a noise! 
Lily. The door opens! It is he! 


(The door opens, and jacs appears. All 
three take refuge to the right, MAUD 
holding the bag behind her back.) 


James. \ beg your pardon, ladies ; don’t let 
me disturb you, I beg. (Gees to L. chair.) 1 
only come to fetch my valise. (Looks under the 
overcoat.) 1 want something that is in it. (7he 
three sisters utter a cry of fright; JAMES does 
not notice it.) It is no longer there. The ser- 
vant has probably put it in my room without my 
seeing it. Excuse me, I will not be long. 

[Exit as he enters. 
Maud. He will not be long. He came to fetch 
something that was in it. It is clear enough. 
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Dolly. Wut that is not my lover. 

Maud. No! 

Dolly. | was wondering why he should have 
accepted an invitation to stay here, when he 
lives opposite. 

Maud. Opposite! We must send and fetch 
him directly! He will protect us. (She goes to 
table and rings, then writes a few words on a 
piece of paper.) 

Dolly. Oh, 1 am so glad! 
me to death. He who is so timid. (Also writes 


on a piece of paper.) 
(Enter SERVANT.) 


Lily (aside), Not her lover! 
he has taken up such an ugly trade ! 
Dolly (to SiRVANT, speaking close to her ear). 


‘Take that note to its address, there, opposite, | 


and wait for an answer. 
Maud (showing her the paper she has written). 
Read that. 


Servant (reading). “Go and fetch all the 
policemen you can find, and bring them here.” 


But, ma’am, I have only one, thank you. 
don’t want to bring several, for them to get up a 
fright among themselves. 

Maud (in her ear). \t is nothing to do with 
followers. It is to arrest a murderer. 

Servant (frigitened). Ah! that is a different 
thing. [Runs out C. 


Maud (agitated). \ hope she understood. As | 


to these arms, we must arrange so that he cannot 


use them. (Picks up the knife, puts tt in the | he 


bag, and hides the bag.} Besides, he must not 
remain here. But how can we make him under- 
stand that? Oh, I have an idea—the page! 
Yes ; that’s it. 


You frightened | 


What a pity 


lairs of a tragedy queén. (/mitates her, and 
| repeats some tragic words of the recitation with 
| threatening gestures, as if he were going to kill 
somebody. Just at this moment the doors \.. and 
'c. are opened carefully, and one of the ladies 
appears at each. They listen to what he says, 
| utter a cry, and bang the doors to. Pausing, 
surprised, and looking alternately at each of the 


| three doors) Decidedly there is something very | 


‘extraordinary about it all. Is this a haunted 
|house? Have I mistaken the address, and 
, tumbled into a lunatic asylum ? 


| ( The door Cc. opens and PAaG¥ enters. Comes 
| down, but remains at a certain distance 
Jrom JAMES, drawing back quickly when 
approached.) 

| 

Page. Sir, the ladies have sent me to you, sir, 
|with a message, because they said you would 
not have the heart to kill a little thing like 





me. 
James. Again! Surely I am in a madhouse. 
Even the babies here say impossible things to 
/you. But, my good little man, I have never 
‘killed anything nor any person in my life. 





| (He makes a step forward, the PAGE draws 
back frightened.) 

| 

| Page. The ladies say you must go away. 
James. Go away? 

| Page. Yes, at once, or else the police will be 
re. 

| James. 1 was right. They are mad people. 
| They invite me, then they send me away, then 
|the police appear upon the scene. They hide 
my things they welcome me kindly, then they 


Dolly (who has gone up). Anna Maria iS‘ run away when they see me. My conscience ! 


coming. 


(SERVAN', arrives quickly, out of breath, 
from back.) 


Maud. \ Well? 

Dolly. ) 

Servant. Well, he will not come. 

Dolly, He will not come ? 

Servant, He says he has been insulted ; and, 
after the way he was treated, all is broken off. 

Maud (close to her ear), You must have heard 
wrong. 

Servant. Heard wrong? I am notdeaf. You 
might have heard him from here, he shouted 
sO. 

Maud. \nsulted ! but by whom? We did not 
see him. 

Servant. He says the gentleman was not even 
polite enough to take off his hat. 

Maud. The gentleman? There is no gentle- 
man here. Oh, I see how it is. He must have 
been received by Jack Cooper, who was naturally 
anxious to get rid of men, that he might be 
alone with us. 

- Dolly. Vhere is certainly a mistake some- 
where. I will go myself. 


(JAMES appears at door \.. The three girls 
utter a cry and run away, LILY and 
DOLLY fo R., MAUD @o back, turning to 
L. SERVANT looks at JAMES stupidly.) 


James (astonished). What can be the matter 
with them? 

Servant (after a short pause, and with dra- 
matic gesture). Avaunt, fiend! (U¢lers a cry 
and exit back.) 1 am going to fetch the police. 
(Shuts the sides of folding doors.) 

James. \’s a general stampede, Has the 
house caught fire? (S#fs.) No, no smell of 


burning. It passes my comprehension. (See#s.) 
Where can they have put my bag? 
find it anywhere. 
have done something with it. 


I can’t 
That crazy-headed girl must 
Gives herself the 


if this is Pennythorne’s house, I am glad I dis- 
'covered the mental state of the inhabitants 
| before making an arrangement with him. Catch 
me marrying one of them! 

Page. Are you still there, sir? 
| James. Yes, my child. (Makes a step; the 
| PAGE draws back, terrified. JAMES becomes 
‘angry.) Oh, go to the devil, all of you, with 
| your stupid pranks! Look here, little thing : tell 
(the ladies I’ll be off in a moment, and gladly. 
I’ve had a narrow escape. In their mania these 
‘women are quite capable of murdering me, 
| especially the little servant. (Jmétates the ser- 
|vant’s gestures, and repeats a word or two she 
| Aas recited. The PAGE runs to the door terri- 
fied.) Oh, don’t be afraid. I am in possession 
bed my senses. I'll go and fetch a few little 
things I’ve left upstairs, and then depart. 
[Eat 1. 


| 

(MAUD carefully half opens the door back, 
and enters when she sees he is gone. LLY 
does the same R.) 





| 
| Maud. He is gone ; you can come. 


(DOLLY enters also, bringing with her 
GERALD, whose hand she holds. Exit 
PAGE.) 


| Dolly. Here he is. 
| Maud (going to him and shaking hands). Ah, 
‘at last! You are very welcome here, Mr. 
| Middleton. 
| Dolly. You know his name ? 
| Maud. Certainly; Mr. Gerald Middleton 
lives near us. I have seen him often, and we 
know his parents. We shall be delighted to 
have him for a brother-in-law. 

Gerald ( flattered). Oh, Mrs. Pennythorne ! 

Mgud, And we will put him to the proof at 
once by asking a service of him. 

Gerald. Anything in my power. 

Maud. You, who are in the flower of your 
youth, probably fear nothing. : 





Dolly (low, ta GERALD). Say you would not. 
mind facing a lion. . 
_ Gerald. Wouldn't 1? 

Maud. You are probably very courageous. 

Gerald. Oh yes! 1—I could face a lion (to 
DOLLy) when he is in a cage. 

Maud. Have you ever faced any ? 

Gerald. | have—(to DOLLY) at the Zoo. 
Maud. Then you would not fear to face an 
assassin ? 

Dolly (to GERALD). Say no. 

Gerald. Oh no! I have faced many—(‘o- 
DOLLY) at Madame Tussaud’s. 

Maud. That is very good. (Shows him the 
paper.) Learn, then, that the famous Jack. 
Cooper, whose description you see, is here, and 
until hé goes away, or the police come to arrest 
him, you must show yourself to him, that he may 
know we have someone to defend us ; for, judg- 
ing from certain savage phrases we heard him. 
utter when he believed himself alone, there is. 
no doubt he intends to commit a crime before 
leaving us. 

Gerald (aside). They have. set me a pretty 
task. I am sorry I came. 

Dolly. 1 hear a noise ! 

Lily. Here he is! 

Maud. We \eave you with him. Try to bring 
him to reason—to frighten him. (Gives him the 
paper.) Take this paper to confound him by 
reading his description if he denies. (Zo her 
sisters) Quick! let us hide ourselves. Here 
he is ! 

[Exveunt R. and back, but it can: be seen by 
the door left a little way open that they 
are there and listening. 


Gerald. Pretty queer all that! They have 
given me a beastly task. (Hurries to chimney, 
and takes the poker or something else; seizes also 
the bell that 7s on the table.) \f he puts my life 
in danger, I’ll ring as hard as 1 can. That will 
terrify him. He will expect somebody, to come. 


(During the last phrase enter JAMES L.) © 


James. All the same, I can’t go without my 

valise. Where can they have put it? 
(Seeing JAMES, GERALD fakes refuge behind 
chair R.) : 

Gerald. There he is, and he has got a mur- 
derous-looking head on him. 

James (seeing GERALD). Ah, here is one | 
have not seen yet! I wonder if he is as mad as 
the others. Perhaps he knows where they have: 
put my bag. (Goes to him.) 1 beg your pardon, 
sir, can you tell me... . 


(GERALD crosses quickly 1.., and hides behind 
the table.) 


Gerald. Do not approach, or I will ring, 
(Brandishes the bell in the air.) 

James. Oh, Lord! V'll have all the lunatics on 
my back! I was not mistaken. This one is 
madder than all the rest. Are there many like 
you here, my dear fellow? 

Gerald (aside). It is as well to let him. believe 
we are many. That will intimidate him. (4/oud) 
There are forty-two of us. 

James. Forty-two! A respectable number. 
The doctor who keeps the establishment must 
be making his fortune. (Seeing his hat on the 
table and his overcoat on the chair) Ah, here 
are my things! (A/akes a step towards the 
table.) 

Gerald (raising the poker menacingly and 
shouting). No, not a step further ! 

James. This one is violent. They ought to 
chain them up. ‘(Zo GERALD) But I must take 
my hat. (Zo himself) 1 shall contrive to see 
the doctor. One or other of them might give 
me more than I| want. 








Gerald. Learn that all is discovered. 
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James. All is discovered? What's discovered? 
These mad people are amazing. 
Gerald (brandishing the paper). This news- 
paper has told us all. 
James. It must be a very.comprehensive one. 
Mine daes not tell me as much. 
Gerald. 1 suppose the column that relates to 
crimes is enough for you. 
James. No, not quite. The snaeitiictins of 
knives interests me more. 
Gerald. He is cynical. 


(The three young women behind the doors 
ulter an exclamation of horror.) 


James (surprised, looking round him). 1 begin 
to feel very uncomfortable here. Every moment 
I expect to see burst out upon me a crowd of 
individuals possessed by the devil. (72 GERALD) 
Lend me your poker, so that I may defend 
myself in case of attack. 

Gerald. Stand back, or I ring ! 
bell.) 

James (aside). It is best to humour them. 
Aloud) Will you have a cigar? (Draws cigars 

from his pocket.) 

Gerald (with disgust). Cigars stained with 
blood ! How dare you, sir? 

James. Ah! that’s enough; he bothers me. 
I had rather go even without my hat. (He goes 
up.) 

(The girl behind the door shuts it with a 
cry. GERALD throws himself before the 
door, his two arms extended, holding the 
bell in one hand and the poker in the 
other.) 


Gerald. No, spare her! - 

James (aside). Spare her! Who? What? 
They invite me to stay, they turn me out, then 
they will not let me go. I have had enough of 
it. I feel as if I was going mad myself. (With 
a threatening air he follows GERALDa// round the 
room.) Listen, you are armed cap-d-gie, and I 
am not. Well, if you do not instantly take your- 
self off, I’ll pulverize you. 

Gerald (terrified, falling on his knees). Ohno! 
Have mercy! Have mercy! I’m going to be 
married. Do not kill me! 

James. Married! Worse still ; the people whe 
marry are the maddest. (With concentrated fury) 
Ah, you don’t know me ! 

Gerald (still on his knees). Oh yes, 1 know 
you. The newspaper told me everything. You 
are Jack Cooper. 

James. No, James—not Jack. 

Gerald, 1 tell you Jack. I can read, I suppose. 
The paper says plainly Jack. (Puts forward 
paper.) 

James (taking paper). What have the papers 
got to say about me? (Looks and laughs.) 

Gerald (astonished).: What is it? 

James (aside). 1 think I understand it all. My 
card has terrified the house. Well, that is better 
than if I had really fallen into a madhouse 
(Draws another paper from his pocket.) Get up, 
my friend, and read that. (Puts his finger upon 
paragraph of paper.) 

Gerald (rising, reads). ““ The evening papers 
have, by an incomprehensible and much-to-be- 
regretted mistake, announced the arrest of one 
Jack Cooper, although this gentleman, known 
as an honourable man, was only a witness come 
to give information to the police. They spoke 
of him as having escaped, when he had in 
reality only withdrawn after making his deposi- 
tion.” (Looks at JAMES. ) 

James. Yes,my dear sir. The morning paper 
rectified the too hasty statement of the evening 
one ; in any case it has nothing to do with me. 
Anybody may-hear the name of Cooper. 

Gerald, Who, then, are you? (Puts down the 


(Raises the 


James. | am a friend of Pennythorne's (¢aées 
letter from his pocket and gives it to him), and 
this is what brings me. 


cautiously.) 


Gerald (who has glanced over the letter, 
aside), What a fool ’'ve been! (Aloud) | say, 
old fellow, I hope you yout marry Dolly. 





(MauD, who has come forward, takes the | 
letter from him.) | 
James (to GERALD). Who is Dolly? 

Gerald. She is my girl, you know. 

Maud (reading the letter). “DEAR JAMES,— 
Come and spend a few days with us to arrange 
all the details of our partnership. If you are 
disposed for matrimony, I have some. nice 
sisters-in-law, and shall be happy if they find 
favour in your eyes, so that we can tighten the 
bonds of our association by family bonds also.” 

Lily (clapping her hands, aside). How happy 
Tam! 

Maud. But why were you so anxious to: find 
your bag just now? 

James. To take a razor from it to shave with, 
that I might cut a better ‘figure before you, . 


(MAUD fetches the walise.) 


James. Ah, there it is! Found at last ! 
Maud (opening tt). And all that ? 

James. All these are samples of my trade. I 
am a knife manufacturer at Sheffield. 


(Enter SERVANT.) 


Servant. Ma’am, ma’am, a telegram ! 

Maud (taking and opening the telegram). \t is 
from my husband. (Heads) “If my friend Cooper 
should arrive, receive him well and keep him.” 
Why did not this message arrive an hour ago? 
(To JAMES, holding out her hand) Pray accept 
our apologies, Mr. Cooper. Weare ashamed of 
ourselves. 

James. And I am delighted, for during a 
moment I believed I had mistaken the door, a 
circumstance that would have caused me great 
regret after the glimpse I have had of a young 
lady here. 

Gerald (to JAMES). I hope it’s not Dolly. 
(Points to DOLLY.) That’s Dolly, you know. 
James. No, it’s not Dolly. It’s... (crossing 
to LILY and holding out hand). 

Lily (giving her hand and lowering her eyes, 
aside). He is not an assassin, but, all the same, 
he is killing. 

Gerald (heartily). Oh, Dolly! (Zhrows him- 
selfinto her arms, inadvertently ringing the bell. 
General surprise.) 

Dolly (startled). What in the world is that ? 


(GERALD, confused, puts the bell in his | 
_ pocket.) | 


Servant. Abell! Ma’am, it’s theni policemen | 
getting impatient. 

Maud, What policemen? 

Servant. Why, ma’am, those you told me to | 
bring back to arrest the murderer. There’s six | 
of ’em. 
James (aside). That was intended for me ; but | 
marriage is pleasanter, though (josing) people |. 
who marry are maddest. Tell them he has | 
fled. 

Maud. No, give ‘han that sovereign (giving | 
money) to drink the health of the two engaged | 
couples (turning to her sisters). 1 think, after 
all, we have chosen the best course between 
being murdered or married ! 


Curtain. 














poker, but mechanically holds the bell.) 





(The doors open, and the women come back | 
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WING to my success in securing an 
interview with Beetlfoven last year, I 
have at various times been requested to 
undertake similar pieces of work, and 

have undertaken them—without success. Fora 
dead man is extremely difficult to interview. 
My readers will remember that it was the lucky 
appearance of Dante that saved me last year ; 
but in spite of all my efforts Dante would never 
appear again. Now, for our Christmas number 
I desired to interview two men who have 
never —to usé the journalistic slang — been 
“done”; and for the life of me I could not tell 
how to get at them. As I sat in my lonely 
chamber revolving the problem in my mind 
until my brain began to turn as well, I exclaimed : 

“Oh, Dante, if only you would lend a fellow a 
hand!—or if you, Mr. Beethoven, could spare 
me half an hour!” And’! heard a slight move- 
ment, raised my eyes, and there, sure enough, 
there stood Beethoven witlra-smile on his rugged 
face. It wasn’t Beethoven as I left him, glori- 
fied, purified of all fault, ready to take his 
seat amongst the immortals: it was the shabby 
little man I found conducting the enormous 
orchestra in:the nether regions. I embraced 
him and he me, and it was the thinnest armfu! 
I ever held. Presently I spoke and said: 

“This is somewhat strange, Mr. Beethoven: 
I never expected to see you again.” 

“ Never ?” he queried. 

“ Well,” I said, “not until after I had written 
my nine symphonies and ten music-dramas, and 
had so earned a place up there—and that | 
reckoned would be some time yet.” 

“Once a year,” said Beethoven, “we gather 
from above and below for our annual dinner.” 

“Your what!” | 

“For our annual dinner. 
never heard of our society ?” 

I was mysti°ed and asked: “What society ?” 

“Why, the Society of Deceased Musicians,” 
said he. 

“ Deceased what-do-you-say !— No,” said I. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Beethoven, and produced a 
printed card, on which I read: 


Stay, have you 


THE 
SOCIETY OF DECEASED MUSICIANS. 


PRESIDENT: Richard Wagner. 


COMMITTEE: 
Apollo. Homer. Mozart. 
Jubal. Rizzio. Walther von 
King David. _ Purcell. Wogelweide. 
Gluck. Bach. G. F. Handel. 


John Jenkins. 


OFFICERS: 
Hon. Secretary: Orpheus. 
Hon. Treasurer: Hans Sachs. 
Auditor: J. F. Rowbotham. 


RULES. 
(1) Only deceased musicians are eligible for 
membership. 
(2) Candidates must be proposed by two 
musicians who have been in the deceased state 


‘not less than one hundred years. 


(3) Candidates must lay hefore the committee 
adequate proof of their decease : when a doctor's 
certificate is not obtainable, the committee will 
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accept the er or Wa oy which will ‘ 


returned, 

(4) One black bone in three ‘disqualifies, and 
rejected candidates may not again present them- 
selves for one hundred years. 

(5) The committee consists of twelve deceased 
musicians, and is elected by vote of the whole 
society. 

(6) The President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
are elected by vote of the society, and retain 
office for one year only. 

(7) The President must have been deceased 
not less than one hundred years; the Secretary, 
Treasurer and Auditor forty years. 

(8) The Treasurer must deposit his complete 
skeleton with the Committee during his year of 
office. 

(9) Any member applying the words “ghost,” 
“ spook,” “ bogie,” or other injurious term to any 
other member shall be fined three ribs, which 
will be retained for ten years. 

(10) Any member taunting anothe: member 
with the earthly popularity of his music shall be 
turned inside out, and kept in that state ten 
years 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
‘To meet once a year for the purpose of dining, 
electing a President, Officers, Committee, and 
new members, 


“ Heavens !” saideI, “have you no other 
object but that ?” 

“None,” responded Beethoven. “Asa matter 
of fact various topics are discussed ; but we found 
set lectures tedious, as we each know, without 
the intervention of words, what the others are 
thinking.” 

“ Now, on earth,” | pensively remarked, “ 
use words to prevent others knowing what we 
are thinking,” 

“Yes; or to prevent others knowing you are 
not thinking, or cannot think at all.” 

“Of course,” I ejaculated. “ But how is 
this? Rule 7 says the President must have 
been dead not less than one hundred years. 
Now, I see Richard Wagner is President.” 

“That is easily explained. Richard Wagner 
is a being of such extraordinary energy that he 
lived his one hundred years in seven weeks—or 
at least he had eloquence enough to persuade 
us he had done so. And you know we don’t 
measure time by machinery here ; only thoughts 
and feelings count.” 

“ And deeds ?” I asked. 

“Thoughts and feelings and deeds are one 
here,” 

“ Mayn’t you be deceived ?” 

“No pretence is possible ; each knows the 
others’ state.” 

* Mental state ?’ I suggested. 

“What other state can there be ?” 

“ Bodily state.” 

‘Here. Ah !” said Beethoven, 

“Ah !” said I also, presently. 

After a pause, I remarked: 

“One more question: How is it Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham is your auditor? he is neither a 
musician, nor deceased.” 

“When he wrote the ‘Wagner’ Bubble’ some 
time since the question came before the society, 
and it was unanimously decided that so anti- 
quated were his views on the development of 
art that he must have been dead at least 150 
years. When he published ‘ The Private Life 
of the Great Composers’ our view was con- 
firmed, for he affirmed things that can only be 
known to the dead—things they would never 
mention to an undeceased individual like your- 
self. But he displayed a keen nose to scent 
the vices of others, and that is what we want in 
an auclitor.” 
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To .make a fresh start. asked | when the}. 
Annual Dinner took ‘place. 

“ To-night,” Beethoven answered. if you 
care to come and _ interview Purcell an! 
Pergolesi”—I started, for I had never mentioned 
their names —-“ I will smuggle you in.’ 

Needless to say I at once agreed; and 
Beethoven escorted me to a curious land I had 
never seen or even heard of before. A. cold 
mist lay over it, and the dim light seemed to 
come through the ground beneath as well as 
from above. Everywhere I could see vague 


figures thronging, but it was some time before I 
learned to distinguish them clearly. 

“In a moment,” said Beethoven (who knew 
what I was thinking), “ the call will be sounded, 
and you will see everything”—and as he spoke 
an enormous battery of trombones blew out a 
well-known phrase : 














Of course I was astonished, but my guide 
explained that in this region each musician has 
his representative phrase: Bach has 
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and so on. I asked how long this had been in 
vogue, and Beethoven replied that it was since 
Wagner was elected President of the Society. 

“But what is the use of a representative 
theme?” I continued. 

“Oh ! that is how we think of the composers. 
When you think of Mozart you really think of 
certain general characteristics—the small figure, 
the large nose, the wig—and some one charac- 
teristic in particular. Now we think of his 
music in general, and that phrase I just put into 
your mind in particular.” 

I was getting used to this sort of thing ; but 
still it startled me to think that Beethoven had 
made known the representative themes of Bach 
and the rest without speaking. I turned round 
to observe, and was astonished to find the whole 
scene brilliantly lighted. At each blast of 
Wagner's theme more light shone, and more 
deceased musicians came trooping in. I recog- 
nised many from the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC 
portraits—which I may assure my readers are 
excellent likenesses—but there were millions | 
did not know. Each seemed to be dressed just 
as in life. The tables were laid; and at last to 
the strains of the “Kaisermarch,” Richard 
Wagner walked in and took his place at the 
head of the centre table. Then the rest began 
to take their seats, Beethoven finding me one 
by his side. I expected the business of the 
evening—eating—to commence at once, but 
instead of that a number of curious looking 
bundles were brought in. The bearer of the 
first was Gluck. He laid his heap before 
Wagner, saying: “Sir President, Hans Sachs 
begs that his skeleton be restored.” 

Wagner rose and said: “Has the auditor 
aught against the treasurer’s mode of keeping 
the accounts?’ There was silence. Then Handel 
brought forward another bundle, saying : 





icanlliasce’s sil 





bat Sir,; this. is; she} auditor, but: she will not 
speak.” a 
.“ Shake him,” : aaa: Weaneh and: Handel 
shook him accordingly, but there was no result. 
“ Kick him,’ and he was kicked but showed 
no sign of life. 


corpse of our auditor is still on earth. Put his 
soul in-a box till he comes to claim it. As there 
is nothing against Sachs, give him his bones.” 

Each of the committee produced a few bones ; 
Gluck fitted them into the curious bundle, which 
presently stood upright and said, “ Thank you, 
gentlemen,” and retired. “Then various other 
musicians came forward with other bundles and 
made their petitions. Some of the bundles 
were deceased musicians who had had their 
skeletons taken away and been turned inside 
out for offences against Rule 10. Others were 
in a helpless state because of the three ribs they 
forfeited through not keeping Rule 9; for since 
Mr. Stead began to publish Borderland the 
temptation to use the word “spook” had been 
very strong. One after another was forgiven 
and put into working order, and only one was 
remanded for ten years. He was an English 
musical doctor and professor who detested 
Wagner. On earth he always swore that there 
was no real interest taken in that composer's 
music; but when he died and found there was 
he immediately taunted Wagner with his popu- 
larity in such bitter terms that he was turned 
inside out and his skeleton rethoved ; and though 
a particular friend now brought his case forward, 
no one was willing that he should be as yet let 
loose on society. 

These preliminaries over, the dinner com- 
menced. 

“Will you take some critics’ head soup, sir ?” 
said a voice behind me, and I almost jumped 
out of my chair. But seeing Beethoven’s eye 
on me I sat down and said: “No, thank you.” 
The others partook of it with gusto. 

“ Who invented this awful stuff?” I asked. 

“Wagner,” replied Beethoven softly. 

Wagner was a couple of hundred yards away, 
and could not possibly ear what was said, but 
he instantly looked at me and said : 

“ Ah, Mr. Critic, you’re not a cannibal, I see ! 
You won’t eat your own species.” 

I immediately hastened to tell a lie, saying : 

“No, that isn’t it ; the fact is, I’m a vegetarian.” 

“What do you do,” he answered, “ when you 

find you've eaten a caterpillar in an apple ?” 
“Gulp it down !” I replied. 
“ And your vegetarian principles, too, I sup- 
pose? But as for this soup, now, you may re- 
member I always said a critic’s head was good 
for nothing else !” 

Presently I was asked to have roast fantasia 
with the scales on, and rather foolishly partook. 
The commotion the scales caused in my inside 
was terrible. Some of the other dishes were 
stewed sonata with repeats, boiled. scena, 
operatic souffiée, cold oratorio with fugue sauce. 
Attic salt was used to flavour all these. There. 
were lighter trifles, such as quaver jelly and 
crotchet tart, preserved light opera with semi- 
breve sauce, iced cantata with sweet adagios, 
and so on. But it appeared ¢he dish was 
another of Wagner's invention, and made of the 
same material. It was Roast Critic. I was 
horrified to see the glee with which every 
musician present disposed of it ; and when the 
supply was exhausted great anger was shown. 

“Fetch some more, waiter !” shouted Wagner. 

“There are no more, sir,” said the waiter. 

“Then send out and catch some !” 

But it appeared there really were no more. 

“The flavour of the genuine musical critic,” 
said Wagner, “is inimitable and indescribable. 





pa is bitter and sweet, hot and cold, hard and 
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soft--all at the same time. 
suffered from him on earth find an unutterable 
joy. in eating him now. On earth I often 
roasted him, but never had an opportunity of 
eating him ; now I eat him, but don’t roast him. 
I like him Best i in a stew.” 

“T like him thoroughly well mixed with his 
own sauce,” said Beethoven. 

Naturally, I felt this talk somewhat personal, 
especially as Beethoven took the opportunity to 
slily point out my certain fate, “unless I re- 
canted in time,” he said. 

Presently I was somewhat relieved, for stewed | 
organist and choirmaster was brought on, and 
still more so when, closely following on that 
remarkable dish, came preparations of light 


Those of us who | 


named, the following were-elected : Tubal Cain, 
Merlin, - King Alfred, Harry Laws,  Tann- 
hauser, Berlioz, Gounod, Schumann, Schubert, 
Pergolesi, and two Indian gentlemen whose 
names I have failed to write in our language. 
This settled, Mr. Rowbotham was re-elected 
auditor, in consideration of the’ special circum- 
stance of his soul being there, while his body was 
| still above: . But I must mention that Beethoven 
pointed out several muddled. heaps as the souls 
of musicians whose bodies I knew quite well 
continued to sing, and play the piano, violin 
or organ, on earth, and who I have since seen 
here. Purcell was made treasurer, his bones, 
according to custom, being taken from him and 
distributed amongst the committee. I asked 





tenor, pickled veteran, stale prima donna, and 
sO Qn. 

“Don’t you regard any of these species as 
musicians ?” I asked. 

“Not unless they were something else be- 
sides. . The only things we eat here are those 
who lived on us when alive, and gave us nothing 
in return.” 

I will admit I was beginning to feel unhappy, 
and was heartily glad when dessert was over, 
and the company had nothing to do but to enjoy 
their wine and walnuts. Wagner rose. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is our custom to 
drink only one toast here, and I now propose it, 
sans phrase: ‘Success to my music, and death 
io the critics !” 

An immense roar of applause followed. 
Everyone stood up and shouted, “Success to 
my music, and death to the critics ’ And then 
the evening’s enjoyment began. The greatest 
musicians sang songs from their own composi- 
tions ; and the enjoyment’ seemed to lie not so- 
much in hearing these as in criticising them. 
Jubal was first, and was regarded with very 
unfriendly looks by Wagner, who sent for his 
pamphlet, “The Jew in Art,” and wanted to 
read it; but the meeting was so clearly deter- 
mined that he should not, that he gave up the 
attempt. 

“We will not,” said Gounod, who was a 
recent arrival and not too friendly to Wagner— 
“we will not have this evening made as dull as 
a conference of the British Society of Musi- 
cians!” And this sentiment was loudly ap- 
plauded.. At the same time Jubal’s music 
reminded me of the unholy howling of a priest 
in a synagogue, and I was glad when it was 
finished. Homer’s song was awfully dull; so 
was King David’s psalm (with harp obbligato), 
though he danced to it ; and as for the wondrous 
melody which Orpheus gave us, and which, he 
assured us, was the identical tune that drew 
Eurydice from Hades, it was so rough that it 
made me squirm with anguish. 

After Orpheus, we had Chinese and Japanese 
and Hindoo music, all of which was very terrible 
for one’s nerves. But at last we got to European 
music ; and it was an ample compensation for 
the agonies I had undergone to hear Pergolesi, 
Purcell, Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, each in turn play his favourite in- 
strument. In particular, “I may note that Bach 
played his A minor fugue. in precisely the way 


Beethoven what his duties were. 

“None,” said Beethoven ; ‘and the truth is, 
Rule 8 was only passed after the Liberator 
Smash. We then came to the conclusion that 
a man would steal if he had the chance. Now, 
Purcell, in his present state, won’t steal ; first, 
because he will forfeit his skeleton for ever if he 
does ; and second, because if he does, he can- 
not get away to Buenos Ayres.” 

Marcello was made secretary, and the election 
of president was about to commence when an 
immense host of shapeless ‘shades entered. 
They seemed to stretch for miles. 

“Great Heavens !” shouted Wagner, “who 
are you ?” 

There was a pause, and then from the leader 
of the throng issued, slowly, a series of mum- 
bled words. 

“We are the deceased musicians of civilisa- 
tions that were before yours. We have no 
doctors’ certificates, our bones were dust before 
this society had its birth, and we cannot even 
gather up a sufficient number of pieces amongst 
the lot of us to make the four ribs that would 
get one of us elected. We beg you to allow us 
to enter the society. We assure you that the 
youngest of us has been dead 30,000 years.” 
This took a long time to say. When he said 
“* 30,000 years,” Wagner winked at Beethoven, 
and, rising, said : 

" If we admit you, will you subscribe to the 
society’s funds—handsomely, I mean ?” 

“We have nought wherewith to pay,” said the 
shade sadly. 

“Then out you go! 
won't pay his shot !” 
And in a few minutes they were cleared out, 
and I hoped to see the new president elected. 
But it was not time yet. Another similarly 
shapeless host entered. Wagner was in despair. 
He waited until the leader stood before him, 
then asked, in bitter tones : 

“Well, are you another prehistoric lot ?” 

The shade was puzzled. He waited for a 
moment, then said : 

“We are the deceased musicians of the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century, whose 
bones were collared by resurrection men or 
medical students. We have no certificates, but 
we ask to be examined with respect to our de- 


No one comes here who 


can stand that”; 
perpetual president.” 


the immense gathering began to disperse. 
looked for Beethoven, but could not find him. 
One by one the lights went out, the scene 
became dark, a mist rose before my eyes. 


The shade said, “Thank you,” and the host 
withdrew.. Handel then ros¢, and p his 
friend, John Sebastian Bach; as: president ; 
Meyerbeer proposed Mendelssohn. A poll was 
about to be taken, when Wagner rose to speak. 
The rest were not surprised, but I saw look 
of dogged resistance in their eyes. Wagner 
said : 

“Stay, gentlemen ;' since no one else” has 
done it, I propose that Richard Wagner, be» 
elected president.” 

Handel sprang angrily to his feet. 

* Richard Wagner,” he ‘said, “in defiance of 
the rules of this society, you, a comparative 
new-comer, have been president seven consecu- 
tive years. I’m hanged if I'll stand it any 
longer! I call for a poll.” 

Angry shouts supported this, and j a poll was 
prepared to be taken. It was taken, and the 
numbers came out thus, each candidate having 
voted for himself : 


John Sebastian Bach. 10, 337,215,789 
Felix Mendelssohn - Bar- 
tholdy . ae 23 
Wagner ; 1 
Bach’s majority 10,337,215,766 
EES ATA 


There was a general throwing of skulls and 
ribs in the air, many-of Bach’s supporters 


knocking each other’s skulls off in mere sportive- 


ness. The meeting was about to dissolve, when 


Wagner again stood up. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am president, with 


absolute power over you all until to-morrow 
morning. 
president.” 


I ask you to stay and elect me 


A derisive shout went up. There was a 


dangerous look in his eyes as he continued : 


“Task you to elect me perpetual president, or 
I swear that between now and the moment when 


my time is up, I'll make you witness and hear 
the whole of my ‘ Niebelungen Ring. 


>» 


There was more laughter and shouts of “ We 
“Rather that than make you 


“ Gentlemen,” he went on, “desperate diseases 


require desperate remedies: unless you at once 
elect me perpetual president I begin my * Ring,’ 
and, mark my words, I'll specially engage Sir 
Augustus Harris's recently —_—— German 
orchestra.” 


Words cannot describe the ensuing confusion. 


There were howls of anguish, hisses and cries 
of “Shame !” but at last they all died away into 
sullen stillness. 


‘‘Gentlemen,” Wagner said, “I put it to you: 


I propose that Richard Wagner be elected 


perpetual president. 
None?—then I declare rey motion carried 


nem. con. You may go! 


Is there any opposition ? 
1" 


Again the shouts and hisses commenced, and 
I 





cease, and admitted to the privileges of this 
society.” 
Wagner paused a moment, before saying : 





described by a writer in the MAGAZINE OF 
Music for November, 1892.* Wagner sung 
the cobbler’s song from “ Die Meistersinger” ; 

and then I heard Liszt, Paganini, Thalberg, and 


a host more of the “great departed,” on their more than eleven commissioners will be alto- 
i gether opposed to your petition; they will 
At last the programme was finished, and it take about 10,000 years to consider the matter, 


pet instruments. 


was time to get on to the election of a com- | 
mittee. 


“The best thing you can do is to allow, 
me to appoint a Royal Commission of twelve | 
; to look into your grievance. 
about 500 years; I will promise that not 





| 500 years to draw up the two reports—the | 


‘It appears that no member of the | | majority and minority—and when we — 


committee, nor officer of the society, may serve _ taken, Say, 5,000 years to consider those re- 


two consecutive years. Instead of those I have 


* “A: Bach Organ-fugue : how not to play it.” 
By John F. Runciman, she 





"time further.” 


ports, we may begin to think: about acting on | 
them, which will, of course, take some little | 


This .will take | 8° 2gain 


“Beethoven, Beethoven,” I called, “you 


“promised to introduce me to Purcell ‘and 
| Pergolesi.” 


Blacker grew the night, there was no answer ; 
I called, and louder than before. 


But Beethoven was gone. 
DANTE THE SECOND. 


Spe” 





way 
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accept the skull or four ribs, which will be 


returned, 

(4) One black bone in threé ‘disqualifies, and 
rejected candidates may not again present them- 
selves for one hundred years. 

(5) The committee consists of twelve deceased 
musicians, and is elected by vote of the whole 
society. 

(6) The President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
are elected by vote of the society, and retain 
office for one year only. 

(7) The President must have been deceased 
not less than one hundred years ; the Secretary, 
Treasurer and Auditor forty years. 

(8) The Treasurer must deposit his complete 
skeleton with the Committee during his year of 
office. 

(9) Any member applying the words “ghost,” 
** spook,” “ bogie,” or other injurious term to any 
other member shall be fined three ribs, which 
will be retained for ten years. 

(10) Any member taunting another member 
with the earthly popularity of his music shall be 
turned inside out, and kept in that state ten 
years 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 
‘To meet once a year for the purpose of dining, 
electing a President, Officers, Committee, and 
new members, 


“Heavens !” said¢*I, “have you no other 
object but that ?” 

‘“‘ None,” responded Beethoven. “ Asa matter 
of fact various topics are discussed ; but we found 
set lectures tedious, as we each know, without 
the intervention of words, what the others are 
thinking.” 

‘Now, on earth,” | pensively remarked, “ we 
use words to prevent others knowing what we 
are thinking.” 

“Yes; or to prevent others knowing you are 
not thinking, or cannot think at all.” 

“Of course,” I ejaculated. “ But how is 
this?) Rule 7 says the President must have 
been dead not less than one hundred years. 
Now, I see Richard Wagner is President.” 

“That is easily explained. Richard Wagner 
is a being of such extraordinary energy that he 
lived his one hundred years in seven weeks—or 
at least he had eloquence enough to persuade 
us he had done so. And you know we don’t 
measure time by machinery here ; only thoughts 
and feelings count.” 

* And deeds ?” I asked. 

“Thoughts and feelings and deeds are one 
here.” 

“ Mayn’t you be deceived ?” 

“No pretence is possible ; each knows the 
others’ state.” 

** Mental state ?’ I suggested. 

“ What other state can there be ?” 

“ Bodily state.” 

‘Here. Ah !” said Beethoven, 

“Ah !” said I also, presently. 

After a pause, I remarked: 

“One more question: How is it Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham is your auditor? he is neither a 
inusician, nor deceased.” 

* When he wrote the ‘Wagner’ Bubble’ some 
time since the question came before the society, 
and it was unanimously decided that so anti- 
quated were his views on the development of 
art that he must have been dead at least 150 
years. When he published ‘ The Private Life 
of the Great Composers’ our view was con- 
firmed, for he affirmed things that can only be 
known to the dead—things they would never 
mention to an undeceased individual like your- 
self, But he displayed a keen nose to scent 
the vices of others, and that is what we want in 
an auditor.” 
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To .make a fresh start I asked when the 
Annual Dinner took place. : 

“ To-night,” Beethoven answered. “If you 
care to come and interview Purcell an' 
Pergolesi”—I started, for I had never mentioned 
their names —“ 1 will smuggle you in.” 

Needless to say I at once agreed; and 
Beethoven escorted me to a curious land I had 
never seen or even heard of before. A-cold 
mist lay over it, and the dim light seemed to 
come through the ground beneath as well as 
from above. Everywhere I could see vague 
figures thronging, but it was some time before I 
learned to distinguish them clearly. 

“In a moment,” said Beethoven (who knew 
what I was thinking), “the call will be sounded, 
and you will see everything ”—and as he spoke 
an enormous battery of trombones blew out a 
well-known phrase : 











Of course I was astonished, but my guide 
explained that in this region each musician has 
his representative phrase: Bach has 
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and so on. I asked how long this had been in 
vogue, and Beethoven replied that it was since 
Wagner was elected President of the Society. 

“But what is the use of a representative 
theme?” I continued. 

“Oh ! that is how we think of the composers. 
When you think of Mozart you really think of 
certain general characteristics—the small figure, 
the large nose, the wig—and some one charac- 
teristic in particular. Now we think of his 
music in general, and that phrase I just put into 
your mind in particular.” 

I was getting used to this sort of thing ; but 
still it startled me to think that Beethoven had 
made known the representative themes of Bach 
and the rest without speaking. I turned round 
to observe, and was astonished to find the whole 
scene brilliantly lighted. At each blast of 
Wagner’s theme more light shone, and more 
deceased musicians came trooping in. I recog- 
nised many from the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC 
portraits—which I may assure my readers are 
excellent likenesses—but there were millions I 
did not know. Each seemed to be dressed just 
as in life. The tables were laid; and at last to 
the strains of the “Kaisermarch,” Richard 
Wagner walked in and took his place at the 
head of the centre table. Then the rest began 
to take their seats, Beethoven finding me one 
by his side. I expected the business of the 
evening—eating—to commence at once, but 
instead of that a number of curious looking 
bundles were brought in. The bearer of the 
first was Gluck. He laid his heap before 
Wagner, saying: “Sir President, Hans Sachs 
begs that his skeleton be restored.” 

Wagner rose and said: “Has the auditor 
aught against the treasurer's mode of keeping 
the accounts?’ There was silence. Then Handel 
brought forward another bundle, saying : 














_| “Sir,, this is, the ;auditor, but he .will not 

speak.” uitisenia eis sige I cect 
.“ Shake him,” said Wagner, and~ Handel 

shook him accordingly, but there was no result. 

“ Kick him,” and he was kicked, but showed 
no sign of life. yore weaests 

“It is evident,” said Wagner, “that the 
corpse of our auditor is still on earth. Put his 
soul ina box till he comes to claim it. As there 
is nothing against Sachs, give him his bones.” 

Each of the committee produced a few bones ; 
Gluck fitted them into the curious bundle, which 
presently stood upright and said, “ Thank you, 
gentlemen,” and retired. “Then various other 
musicians came forward with other bundles and 
made their petitions. Some of the bundles 
were deceased musicians who had had their 
skeletons taken. away and been turned inside 
out for offences against Rule 10. Others were 
in a helpless state because of the three ribs they 
forfeited through not keeping Rule 9; for since 
Mr. Stead began to publish Borderland the 
temptation to use the word “spook” had been 
very strong. One after another was forgiven 
and put into working order, and only one was 
remanded for ten years. He was an English 
musical doctor and professor who detested 
Wagner. On earth he always swore that there 
was no real interest taken in that composer's 
music; but when he died and found there was 
he immediately taunted Wagner with his popu- 
larity in such bitter terms that he was turned 
inside out and his skeleton removed ; and though 
a particular friend now brought his case forward, 
no one was willing that he should be as yet let 
loose on society. 

These preliminaries over, the dinner com- 
menced. 

“Will you take some critics’ head soup, sir?” 
said a voice behind me, and I almost jumped 
out of my chair. But seeing Beethoven’s eye 
on me I sat down and said: “No, thank you.” 
The others partook of it with gusto. 

“ Who invented this awful stuff?” I asked. 

“Wagner,” replied Beethoven softly. 

Wagner was a couple of hundred yards away, 
and could not possibly Aear what was said, but 
he instantly looked at me and said : 


“ Ah, Mr. Critic, you’re not a cannibal, I see! 


You won’t eat your own species.” 

I immediately hastened to tell a lie, saying : 

‘No, that isn’t it; the fact is, I’m a vegetarian.” 

“What do you do,” he answered, “ when you 
find you've eaten a caterpillar in an apple ?” 

“Gulp it down !” I replied. 

“ And your vegetarian principles, too, I sup- 
pose? But as for this soup, now, you may re- 
member I always said a critic’s head was good 
for nothing else !” 

Presently I was asked to have roast fantasia 
with the scales on, and rather foolishly partook. 
The commotion the scales caused in my inside 
was terrible. Some of the other dishes were 
stewed sonata with repeats, boiled. scena, 
operatic souffiée, cold oratorio with fugue sauce. 
Attic salt was used to flavour all these. There. 
were lighter trifles, such as quaver jelly and 
crotchet tart, preserved light opera with semi- 
breve sauce, iced cantata with sweet adagios, 
and so on. But it appeared the dish was 
another of Wagner's invention, and made of the 
same material. It was Roast Critic. I was 
horrified to see the glee with which every 
musician present disposed of it ; and when the 
supply was exhausted great anger was shown. 

“ Fetch some more, waiter !” shouted Wagner. 

“There are no more, sir,” said the waiter. 

“Then send out and catch some !” 

But it appeared there really were no more. 

_ “The flavour of the genuine musical critic,’ 
said Wagner, “is inimitable and indescribable. 
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‘He is bitter and sweet, hot and cold, hard and 
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soft--all at the same time. ‘Those of us who 
suffered from him on earth find an unutterable 
joy. in eating him now. On earth I often 
roasted him, but never had an opportunity of 
eating him ; now I eat him, but don’t roast him. 
I like him best in a stew.” | 

“T like him thoroughly well mixed with his 
own sauce,” said Beethoven. 

Naturally, I felt this talk somewhat personal, 
especially as Beethoven took the opportunity to 
slily point out my certain fate, “unless I re- 
canted in time,” he said. 

Presently I was somewhat relieved, for stewed 
organist and choirmaster was brought on, and 
still more so when, closely following on that 
remarkable dish, came preparations of light 
tenor, pickled veteran, stale prima donna, and 
sO On. 

“Don’t you regard any of these species as 
musicians ?” I asked. 

“Not unless they were something else be- 
sides. . The only things we eat here are those 
who lived on us when alive, and gave us nothing 
in return.” 

I will admit I was beginning to feel unhappy, 
and was heartily glad when dessert was over, 
and the company had nothing to do but to enjoy 
their wine and walnuts. Wagner rose. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is our custom to 
drink only one toast here, and I now propose it, 
sans phrase: ‘Success to my music, and death 
<0 the critics !” 

An immense roar of applause followed. 
Evervone stood up and shouted, “Success to 
my music, and death to the critics !” And then 
the evening’s enjoyment began. The greatest 
musicians sang songs from their own composi- 
tions ; and the enjoyment’ seemed to lie not so: 
much in hearing these as in criticising them. 
Jubal was first, and was regarded with very 
unfriendly looks by Wagner, who sent for his 
pamphlet, “The Jew in Art,” and wanted to 
read it; but the meeting was so clearly deter- 
mined that he should not, that he gave up the 
attempt. 

“We will not,” said Gounod, who was a 
recent arrival and not too friendly to Wagner— 
“we will not have this evening made as dull as 
a conference of the British Society of Musi- 
cians!” And this sentiment was loudly ap- 
plauded.. At the same time Jubal’s music 
reminded me of the unholy howling of a priest 
in a synagogue, and I was glad when it was 
finished. Homer's song was awfully dull; so 
was King David’s psalm (with harp obbligato), 
though he danced to it ; and as for the wondrous 
melody which Orpheus gave us, and which, he 
assured us, was the identical tune that drew 
Eurydice from Hades, it was so rough that it 
made me squirm with anguish. 

After Orpheus, we had Chinese and Japanese 
and Hindoo music, all of which was very terrible 
for one’s nerves. But at last we got to European 
music ; and it was an ample compensation for | 
the agonies I had undergone to hear Pergolesi, 
Purcell, Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, each in turn play his favourite in- 
strument. In particular,“I may note that Bach 
played his A minor fugue. in precisely the way 


, named. the following were-elected : Tubal Cain, 


Merlin, - King Alfred, Harry Laws, Tann- 
 hauser, Berlioz, Gounod, Schumann, Schubert, 
Pergolesi, and two Indian gentlemen whose 
names I have failed to write in our language. 
This settled, Mr. Rowbotham was re-elected 
auditor, in consideration of the special circum- 
stance of his soul being there, while his body was 
still above: . But 1 must mention that Beethoven 
pointed out several muddled. heaps as the souls 
of musicians whose bodies I knew quite. well 
continued to sing, and play the piano, violin 
or organ, on earth, and who I have since seen 
here. Purcell was made treasurer, his bones, 
according to custom, being taken from him and 
distributed amongst the committee. I asked 
Beethoven what his duties were. 





“None,” said Beethoven ; ‘and the truth is, 
Rule 8 was only passed after the Liberator 
Smash. We then came to the conclusion that 
a man would steal if he had the chance. Now, 
Purcell, in his present state, won’t steal ; first, 
because he will forfeit his skeleton for ever if he 
does ; and second, because if he does, he can- 
not get away to Buenos Ayres.” 

Marcello was made secretary, and the election 
of president was about to commence when an 
immense host of shapeless ‘shades entered. 
They seemed to stretch for miles. 

“Great Heavens !” shouted Wagner, “who 
are you ?” 

There was a pause, and then from the leader 
of the throng issued, slowly, a series of mum- 
bled words. 

“We are the deceased musicians of civilisa- 
tions that were before yours. We have no 
doctors’ certificates, our bones were dust before 
this society had its birth, and we cannot even 
gather up a sufficient number of pieces amongst 
the lot of us to make the four ribs that would 
get one of us elected. We beg you to allow us 
to enter the society. We assure you that the 
youngest of us has been dead 30,000 years.” 

This took a long time to say. When he said 
‘* 30,000 years,” Wagner winked at Beethoven, 
and, rising, said : : 

“If we admit you, will you subscribe to the 
society’s funds—handsomely, I mean ?” 

“We have nought wherewith to pay,” said the 
shade sadly. 

“Then out you go! 
won't pay his shot !” 

And in a few minutes they were cleared out, 
and I hoped to see the new president elected. 
But it was not time yet. Another similarly 
shapeless host entered. Wagner was in despair. 
He waited until the leader stood before him, 
then asked, in bitter tones : 

“Well, are you another prehistoric lot ”” 

The shade was puzzled. He waited for a 
moment, then said : 

“We are the deceased musicians of the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century, whose 
bones were collared by resurrection men or 
medical students. We have no certificates, but 
we ask to be examined with respect to our de- 
cease, and admitted to the privileges of this 


No one comes here who 


The shade said, “Thank you,” and the host 
withdrew. Handel then rose, and ase his 
friend, John Sebastian Bach; as: president ; 
Meyerbeer proposed Mendelssohn. A poll was 
about to be taken, when Wagner rose to speak. 
The rest were not surprised, but I’ saw @ look 
of dogged resistance in their eyes. Wagner 
said : . 

“Stay, gentlemen ;' since no one else has 
done it, I propose that Richard Wagner be re- 
elected president.” 

Handel sprang angrily to his feet. 

“Richard Wagner,” he ‘said, “in defiance of 
the rules of this society, you, a comparative 
new-comer, have been president seven consecu- 
tive years. I’m hanged if I'll stand it any 
longer! I call for a poll.” 

Angry shouts supported this, and a poll was 
prepared to be taken. It was taken, and the 
numbers came 6ut thus, each candidate having 


voted for himself : 
John Sebastian Bach. 10, 337,215,789 
Felix Mendelssohn - Bar- 
tholdy. . aie 23 
Wagner : eo gi 1 
Bach’s majority 10,337,215,766 
ene 


There was a general throwing of skulls and 
ribs in the air, many-of Bach’s supporters 
knocking each other’s skulls off in mere sportive- 
ness. The meeting was about to dissolve, when 
Wagner again stood up. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am president, with 
absolute power over you all until to-morrow 
morning. I ask you to stay and elect me 
president.” 

A derisive shout went up: There was a 
dangerous look in his eyes as he continued : 

“T ask you to elect me perpetual president, or 
I swear that between now and the moment when 
my time is up, I'll make you witness and hear 
the whole of my ‘ Niebelungen Ring.’” 

There was more laughter and shouts of “ We 
can stand that”; “Rather that than make you 
perpetual president.” 

“ Gentlemen,” he went on, “desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies: unless you at once 
elect me perpetual president I begin my ‘ Ring,’ 
and, mark my words, I'll specially engage Sir 
Augustus Harris’s recently imported German 
orchestra.” 

Words cannot describe the ensuing confusion. 
There were howls of anguish, hisses and cries 
of “Shame !” but at last they all died away into 
sullen stillness. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” Wagner said, “I put it to you: 
I propose that Richard Wagner be elected 
perpetual president. Is there any opposition ? 
None?—then I declare my motion carried 
nem. con. You may go!” 

Again the shouts and hisses commenced, and 
the immense gathering began to disperse. | 
looked for Beethoven, but could not find him. 
One by one the lights went out, the scene 
became dark, a mist rose before my eyes. 
“Beethoven, Beethoven,” I called, “you 





society.” 
Wagner paused a moment, before saying : 





described by a writer in the MAGAZINE OF 
Music for November, 1892.* Wagner sung | 
the cobbler’s song from “ Die Meistersinger” ; | 
and then I heard Liszt, Paganini, Thalberg, and 
a host more of the “ great departed,” on their. 
pet instruments. 
At last the programme was finished, and it 
was time to get on to the election of a com- 
mittee. ‘It appears that no member of the | 
committee, nor officer of the society, may serve 


two consecutive years. Instead of those I have 


* “A: Bach Organ-fugue : how not to play it.” 
By John F. Runciman, - gi pyaty Lined 


“The best thing you can do is to allow | 
me to appoint a Royal Commission of twelve | 
to look into your grievance. This -will take 
about 500 years; I will promise that not 
more than eleven commissioners will be alto- 
gether opposed to your petition; they will 
take about 10,000 years to consider the matter, 
500 years to draw up the two reports—the 
majority and minority—and when we have, 


taken, say, 5,000 years to consider those re- | 


ports, we may begin to think: about acting on | 
them, which will, of course, take some little | 
time further.” 





promised to introduce me to Purcell ‘and 
Pergolesi.” . 
Blacker grew the night, there was no answer ; 
so again I called, and louder than before. 
But Beethoven was gone. 
DANTE THE SECOND. 
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HRISTMAS DAY, 182-, was not a very 
; exciting time for the ordinary inhabi- 
tants of Leipzig. That was certainly 
not the fault of a well-grown boy, one 
Wilhelm Richard Wagner. At the door of the 
little house where he dwelt with his mother and 
the rest of her children he had displayed a large 

poster. On it was printed : 

Xmas Day, 182-, 
A special performance of 


KING LEONARDIHAMLETOLEAR, 
in 5 Acts, 


y 
RICHARD Waonen. 
42 persons killed. 
50 Ghosts. 

At six o’clock promyt. 

His mother knew there were some grand pre- 
parations going forward, but she was hardly 
prepared for this. 

“Oh, Richard,” she says, “how much will 
this great bill cost, and where will you get 
money to pay for it ?” 

‘* Now, dear little mother,” he retorts, “ never 
you mind so long as I do pay for it—you know 
I have my uncle’s gift.” 

Madame Gellert (for she married again after 
the death of Wagner’s father) says nothing 
more, for she knows it is useless. 

The hour arrives; all Richard’s acquaint- 
ances turn up to do due honour to the new 





piece—indeed, a great many of them are to act | 
in it—and such relatives as have not thrown off | 
Madame Wagner because of her second marriage | 
and Richard’s unaccountable behaviour, come 
too. The theatre is a large double room with 
folding doors ; one side forms the auditorium, 
the other the stage. Richard plays an overture 
—that to “Der Freischiitz”—-with tremendous 
energy and a number of mistakes that cause 
subdued laughter amongst the musically edu- 
cated present; he then rings the bell for the 
curtain to rise ; he then raises the curtain. The | 
scene is a deep, gloomy forest—in the distance 
a terrible looking animal, a cross, seemingly, 
between a modern locomotive and a ground- 
sloth. Its jaws open, and fire—a small farthing 
candle—is seen, by the light of which Richard 
is seen standing in the “wings” with a sheet of 
music rolled to serve as a speaking-trumpet. 
“ Bah !” he yells. 
(Subdued tittering amongst the audience.) 
“ Boh !” 
(More tittering.) 
“O ye so foolish ones who choose to roam, 
Know but to feed my giant jaws ye come ! 
Where is the traveller and his dainty bride 
Who should by now have been in my inside ? 
_ They come——” 
Here a small squeaky voice says from some- 
where behind— 
“I’m hanged if I will, Dick Wagner.” 
RICHARD WAGNER (t# his natural voice). 
“Come on now, don’t bea fool!” (Zhrough the 
trumpet) 


“ They come fetching their great huge packing- 


xy 
By jingo, won’t they give my teeth some 
knocks.” 

SMALL SQUEAKY VOICE. “Look you here, 
Dick, I’m not going to make a fool of myself by 
going head first into that machine of yours. 
Hans Breitmann says I'll stick and perhaps 
choke to death before you get me out.” 

Richard disappears from the wings, and 
presently there is heard from behind the scenes, 


in rapid succession, “ I won't.” “ You will.” “I 
won't.” “ I'll make you.” “I won't.” “Who are 
you hitting? MOTHER!” The latter followed 
by a scream. A general commotion ensues ; 
Richard comes to the front, gives directions for 
the gas to be turned on and does it himself, and 
is then seen with a pale and angry face. He 
explains that there has been an insurrection 
amongst his troupe ; the ghosts had refused to 
come on, but he trusted to this last broken reed 
—he of the squeaky voice—who failed him, and 
the play must cease. 

There is dead silence for some moments. 
Then Madame Wagner rises, and in that soft 
sweet voice of hers; says : “ Suppose we clear 
away the theatricals, Richard, until you have 
arranged with your young friends, and have a 
dance?” Everyone—save the person to whom 
the proposal is addressed — clamorously 
agrees ; the stage is cleared away, and there is 
general jubilation and happiness. Richard 
alone stalks moodily about, silent ; perhaps he 
has a foreboding that this is only the First of 
his many Fiascos. - 

* * * * * 

Very different was the scene in Paris nearly 
twenty years later, when, on another Christmas 
Day, Heine, Laube, and Wagner were met to- 
gether to rail at the universe. Heine was 
saying : 

“My only reason for distrusting you, Herr 
Wagner, was that you came here with the re- 
commendation of that great and good man, my 
friend Meyerbeer.” 

Laube gives a harsh laugh—“ We all know, 
M. Heine, that you love not M. Meyerbeer— 
nor, indeed, anyone !” 

“One dare not love anyone in this city,” 
Heine explains, turning to Wagner. “Don’t 
ever show you have a heart here, or the whole 
populace will run after you to see the curiosity.’ 

Wagner is puzzled. He came here on the 
strength of Meyerbeer’s recommendations—and 
the first thing he finds is that the great poet 
distrusts anyone who comes from Meyerbeer ; 
he knows he is purely a creature of his emotions, 
and he is told that he must keep them to him- 
self unless he would be regarded as a barbarian. 
He is puzzled and looks it. Laube again laughs 
his harsh laugh. He says to Heine: 

“This fellow is the greatest baby who wears 
a beard. He comes from Riga on the strength 
of having a half-finished opera in his carpet- 
bag; he has not one franc to rub against 
another ; he firmly believes that M. Meyerbeer 
will make his fortune for him.” 

Heine clasps his hands and looks to heaven. 
“Whoever heard of M. Meyerbeer making 
anyone’s fortune, excepting his own ?” he asks. 

* * * * * 


This time the scene is Zurich, at the end of 
1856. Wagner is up to the neck in plans for 
the “ Nibelungen,” “Tristan,” “The Meister- 
singer,” and a score of other works. But he is 
living, perforce, on the generosity of his friends. 
He is the greatest musician of his day, he is 
anxious to work; but the ‘government of his 
country have decided that to work he shall not 
be allowed. He rails bitterly against them, and 
the world in general. A friend from England 
is spending this Christmas Day with him before 
going home. His wife, Minna, is there, too. 
She is inexhaustibly patient ; but at last when 
Richard declaims against the audiences that 
could not see the beauty of “The Dutchman” 
and “Tannhiuser,” she looks up and says 
meekly : 

“Then, Richard, why don’t you write some- 
thing the gallery can understand ?” 

Richard smiles but answers nothing. In 
many ways he is foolish, but by no means such 





a fool as to dream of arguing with a woman. 
He smiles, and his smile might be interpreted 
im many ways. Then he goes upstairs to fetch 
down the scene he has just finished, and Minna 
bee pal turns to the friend from England, and 
asks : 


“Now, honestly, is Richard such a great 


genius ?” 
The reply is not on record. 


* * * * * 


On the Christmas Eve of 1882, Wagner has - 


endured his troubles—has endured and won. 
He sits amidst his friends in his house at 
Venice, where he is wintering. The evening of 
life has come to him, but he shows no sign of it ; 
for his eyes sparkle, his whole face is restless, 
filled with expressive vivacity, and he is as 
ready for a joke, a jump, or a twenty mile walk, 
as he was a quarter of a century earlier. To. 
night he is in high spirits. For some time quiet 
mirth has prevailed, but now Wagner wants a 
game at leap-frog, hunt-the-slipper, kiss in the 
ring—anything to keep the youngsters up to the 
standard of liveliness that prevailed in his youth. 
Madame Wagner, however, won’t hear of it. 


Alas! poor Minna, who wanted to know, © 


“honestly,” “whether Richard was such a great 
genius,” has been dead and forgotten these 
many years. It was only in the late afternoon 
of life that Wagner found that inestimable 
treasure—a wife who both understood and was 
in sympathy with him. She won’t allow him 
any high jinks, however. 

“No,” she says, “you know you'll be drop- 
ping suddenly some day with these bad pranks, 
and that will surprise you. No; read us a 
scene from Shakespeare.” 

That suits Wagner equally well. Instantly 
he sends for a volume of the Shakespeare his 
friend Ferdinand Praeger had procured him 
from England, for a present to his wife, many 
years before. He lays it on his knee and turns 
over the leaves, deciding at last on a scene from 
“Henry IV.” He is in an uproarious-mood and 
does Falstaff splendidly. Reading from the 
English original, he translates into racy German 
as he goes along. When Falstaff tells the story 
of how he paid the two, four, seven, nine, 
eleven men in: Kendal green suits—-although it 
was so dark that he could not see the colour— 
Wagner seems to swell out almost ‘to an 
adequate degree of corpulence, and he does the 
“gross fat man’s” rich, husky voice with such 
humour that even his German friends begin to 
smile. His Italian hearers have lain helpless 
on the floor this quarter of an hour. 

Then for a change he turns to “The Tempest” 
and reads the whole of the first act, going tothe 
piano and “singing” in that strange voice of 
his, which was so like the bark of a dog, Purcell’s 
lovely settings of Ariel’s songs. Then he follows 
with the death of Mercutio, from Act III. of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and would, I dare say, go 
on the whole evening, to the delight of him- 
self and his friends. But there comes a 
knocking at the door, and enter some of the 
players of an orchestral society. Wagner starts 
up; he had forgotten that, to pass away the 
evening, nothing more, a performance of his 
boyish Symphony in C had been arranged. 
Music desks are got out, Wagner takes the 
baton, the instruments tune up, and a start is 
made. They go right through, from beginning 
to end: and then he says: “ That is the first, 
and the last time, I have heard that symphony. 
’Twasn’t bad counterpoint, I admit, for a lad. 
But enough of such fooling. Come ——” (naming 
a celebrated Wagnerian baritone), “sing us the 
Good Friday music.” 

So the Good Friday music is sung. Wagner 





accompanying, and managing well, in spite of 
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his terrible fingering. After, it is done, he 
hangs over the piano a moment, and then says 
reflectively—not. at all mournfully or, indeed, 


sentimentally—“ The last time for that, too ;|to differ from this opinion, and mentioned the 


‘ Parsifal’ is my last work.” But looking;up and 
seeing that his melancholy might mar the 
evening’s enjoyment, he instantly becomes the 
boy again: orders supper, drinks with every- 
body, dances with nearly everybody until a late 
hour. 

At last his friends begin to go, he bidding 
them a hearty. “ good-night,” and finally he is 
alone with his family.. They chat for a time, 
then the children go to béd, and he sits with 
his wife only. They talk affectionately for a 
long time, but I will not even imagine what they 
said ; depend upon it, the matter was common: 
place enough ; but tones, glances, and gestures 
meant unutterable things to each. 

The next day, Christmas Day, Wagner spent 
in somewhat similar, though less noisy, fashion — 
the morning in working at “ Parsifal,” the after- 
noon and evening with his friends. It was 
Wagner's last Christmas. I repeat, it was the 
evening of life with him, late evening. Indeed, 


and his sudden -peaceful death, to a magnificent 
sunset? He died about seven weeks later ; not 
before his time, but when he had just finished 
his day’s work, and had won everything earth 
had for him. 

One who never moralises may perhaps be 
permitted to do so at Christmas ; and I say, 
despite the sneers of adverse critics, may my 
passing, and yours, reader, be as calmly glorious, 
as supremely joyful, as Richard Wagner’s. 





Haroef ate .: SoRnson 
one @firidtmad Eve. 


A MISSING LEAF OF BOSWELL’S 
“LIFE.” 


—" 0: — 


( HE following interesting account of a 
meeting between Handel and Dr. John- 
son has never been printed. The style 
would at once indicate that the author 

was Boswell, even if he did not explicitly say so. 

One of the staff of this magazine found that the 

document had been placed in his pocket on the 

underground railway between King’s Cross and 

Baker Street. How it got there is an ap- 

parently insoluble question. Perhaps one of 

the contributors to Mr. Stead’s Borderland may 
solve it.) 


It has been well said by a GREAT PERSONAGE, 
whose name, if I mentioned it, would ensure awe 
and respect, that though men stand on two feet 
and women, if it be not indelicate to mention them 
in such a connection, do likewise, yet for all 
that there are many differences between men 
and women. Following the example of so illus- 
trious an authority, I do not fear to assert that 
though musicians resemble the rest of man- 
kind in external appearance, they are no more 
to be reckoned with them than men with women. 
In this opinion my LORD CHESGERFIELD con- 
curred, whose advice to his son I do not 
quote here, it being so widely known ; and the 
great mass of mankind have agreed to regard 
musicians as a strange species of animals which 
they are not bound to treat in the same way 
as themselves. Dr. Johnson was also of this 
opinion, though it must be owned that he ex- 
tended to Dr. Burney and others of this strange 
class of beings a civility that has always seemed 
to me uncalled for. But this behaviour was 
Only occasional, and in general he displayed 
a marked contempt for singers and the like. 


General Paoli once said to him there was no 
beauty in a single sound, but. only in a har- 
monious composition of sounds. I presumed 


soft and sweet sound of a fine woman’s voice. 
JOHNSON: “No, Sir; if a serpent or a toad 
uttered it you would think it ugly.” BOSWELL : 
“So you would think, Sir, were.a beautiful tune 
to be uttered by one of those animals.” JOHN- 
SON : “No, Sir, it would be admired. We have 
seen a fine fiddler whom we liked as little as 
toads ” (laughing). 

While I remained in London this winter I 
was with him at several other times, both by 
himself and in company, He carried me with 
him one day to the house of my Lorp S—— 
and S—-—, where we dined. We had not long 
finished, and were sitting over our wine, enjoy- 
ing that conversation the like of which was 
never in the world before, when came there 
suddenly a loud rapping on the doar. My 
Lord immediately rose, and going to the 
nearest window said, with that grace and air 
that never forsakes him, “What noise can 
that be, I wonder” JOHNSON: “Sir—My 
Lord, ’twas an individual striking for admit- 
tance.” BOSWELL: “It was a rap at the door, 
my Lord.” JOHNSON: “How cam you say 
rap at the door, Bozzy? one may rap om, or 
wrap one’s self uf, or rap 7, but how rap aé?” 
so ready was this great man to demand that 


sometimes observed. 

A lackey presently entered and announced 
SIGNOR HANDEL. Dr. Johnson sat, it seemed, 
in a state of stupor. Mr. Handel, I must do 
him the justice to say, is a finely-built man, of a 
pleasing cast of countenance, and were it not that 
hehas chosen tofollowa peculiar profession, would 
be thought a gentleman. Lord S—— and S——- 
did not seem so dismayed by his visit as I 
should have expected. He desired him to be 
seated, and then asked the business he had 
come on. Mr. Handel explained that he in- 
tended to institute some operas at the Royal 
Academy, and would be much favoured by 
Lord S—— and S——’s help. The plan did 
not commend itself to my Lord. With the in- 
t comparable politeness that comes of lofty birth 
and high breeding he said: “Handel, you 
know what I think. Your genius is too great 
for the masses, and in the polite world there 
are not enough amateurs of your art to yield 
you their patronage. I will support you if, once 
again, you propose to stake your fortune on a 
piece of music, but take my advice, that’s a 
good fellow (this very familiarly and friendly), 
and don’t do it. It’s certain ruin.” Mr. Handel 
made some suitable reply, but by this time Dr. 
Johnson, mightily offended that his host should 
leave him to converse with a musician, said 
very angrily: “ My Lord, this is Tuesday, and 
you have the opera-dancers in your domicile. 
May I ask, my Lord, on what day you receive 
the hangman?” Lord S—— and S—— had no 
time to render a suitable reply before Mr. 
Handel bounced across the room, shouting : 
“Mein Gott! mein Gott! you call me an 
opera-tantser! By heffen! but I make you 
tantse! I make you tantse! I vill trow you 
out de window, by Gott! You shall tantse in 
the air if you can!” Up started my venerable 
friend, and, despite my entreaties, was about to 
try his strength with Mr. Handel, when the 
footman, hearing the raised voices, rushed in, 
and got between the infuriated pair just in time 
to receive a heavy blow on the head from each 
and fall senseless on the floor. I shall never 


forget the scene that followed. Dr. Johnson | Johnson, now at the height of his fame. 
shouted: “Have I murdered my fellow-crea- | could ever learn was that they at first quarrelled 
ture?” and rushed about like a demented | violently, and after became good friends. But 


plained, for bandages, which were not required. 
Mr. Handel, alternating his favourite exclama- 
tion of “Mein Gott!” with “Der Teufel!” 
knelt down and rubbed the insensible fellow’s. 
temples. But the most startling. thing was the: 
behaviour of my Lord. I had expected he would 
show a sense of the gravity of the situation, but 
he only lay back ina chair and laughed heartily. 
“For shame! for shame! my Lord,” I said ; 
but he gasped, “The doctor—the fiddler—and. 
the footman,” and laughed afresh. 

Presently the footman revived, and my 
venerable mentor almost choked him with the 
quantities of brandy he attempted to pour down 
histhroat. By this time Lord S—— and S--—— 
had regained his customary composure, and 
Mr. Handel and Dr. Johnson having given the 
lackey ‘a guinea apiece, he went away well 
content, leaving us sitting. Dr. Johnson im- 
mediately turned to Mr. Handel saying : “ Sir, 
I was impertinent; I beg your forgiveness, 
Sir ; Sir, you are a gentleman of spirit.” But 
this last had near caused another quarrel, for 
my Lord began laughing again, saying : “A man 
of spirit, by ——; I think he is; so does the 
footman, by ——!” But neither took any note 
of it ; they shook hands and conversed quietly 
for some time. 

My mind was perturbed by the late occurrence, 
and I tried to keep them away from any topic 
that might lead to further ebullitions of temper. 


standard of accuracy in speech that he himself} But Dr. Johnson seemed détermined to make 


amends for his previous unseemly conduct —for 
I must own that the great sage and teacher 
was solely to blame—and asked Mr. Handel 
many questions about music, about opera, and 
especially about’the oratorio. DR. JOHNSON : 
“It appears to me, Sir, that in the oratorio you 
have a great power which might easily be 
applied to raise the morals of the nation.” Mr. 
HANDEL: “Sir, | understand you not ; music 
is not de philosophy, nor de teeology ; it is the 
beautiful, tHe sublime only.” DR. JOHNSON : 
“But by presenting, apparelled in your most 
beautiful musical garb, the teachings of religion 
you might, Sir, inculcate in this nation a love 
of virtue and a corresponding detestation of 
vice.” MR. HANDEL: “T care not whether 
the nation be virtuous or vice ; the nation may 
shust go to de teffel !” 

But my friend would not be offended ; he was 
studious to be good-humoured, and when Mr. 
Handel rose to go; bade him good-night with 
warmth, and begged the pleasure of his com- 
pany at Bolt Court. But Mr. Handel was 
somewhat stiff and stately, and I do not thjnk 
he ever met Dr. Johnson again. 


(The previous document ends thus abruptly ; 
but curiously enough the same member of our 
staff professes to have found another writing, 
this time by Christopher Smith, Handel's 
amanuensis, and this we give here without 
guaranteeing its veracity or genuineness.) 


After “ The Messiah” became the talk of the 
town I asked the late Mr. Handel whence he 
derived the idea that led to this sublime creation, 
and from the account he gave me on that occa- 
sion I have constructed the following narrative. 
It appears that when opera seemed a useless 
speculation Mr.’ Handel determined to make 
one further endeavour. He calléd one evening 
on Lord S—— and S——, one of his patrons, 
and got the promise of his support, but at the 
same time Lord S—— and S—— very wisely 
urged him not to burn his fingers further with 
such an uncertain venture. Later in the night, 
or perhaps while making this call, he met Dr. 
All I 





creature, seeking material, he afterwards ex- 








Dr. Johnson suggested that Mr. Handel should 
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get to music the words of Holy Writ, and after 
consideration the idea commended itself to him. 
The next day was Christmas Day, and as he 
leapt from his bed and heard the charch-bells 
ringing the thought struck him, Why not set to 
music the story of the coming of our Saviour? 
He ran to his study, haif-dressed, and finding 
a Bible, sat down to study it in an enthusiasm. 
He found some words that suited him, and, 
sitting down at the harpsichord, played for 
some four hours, composing in this time (he 
afterwards told me) the greater part of the 
choruses, including, “ Unto us a Child is born,” 
the “ Hallelujah,” “Worthy is the Lamb,” and 
others. He then dressed, breakfasted, and 
made a call upon Mr. Jennens, who had made 
the librettos of other works for him. He 
communicated his plan to Mr. Jennens, who 
strongly approved and offered to assist. Mr. 
Handel accepted the offer, and they began to 
look through the Bible. Mr. Jennens wanted 
to begin with the Fall of man, as related in 
Genesis, together with some additions taken 
from the poem of “ Paradise Lost” by Mr. 
Milton. Mr. Handel! would not agree, and at 
length Mr. Jennens yielded on the condition 
that the overture should describe the state of 
mankind previous to the coming of the Re- 
deemer. 

“But really, Signor Handel,” he said, “ this 
plan of yours, with careful attention, as far as 
concerns the literary part, and with some of 
your pretty music, ought to make a most suitable 
Christmas piece. I will send copies of it to all 
our greatest divines. The overture, then, will 
depict the sad state of the human race prior to 
the advent of our Saviour ?” (here Mr. Handel 
nodded assent). “And you will, of course, 
write a piece describing the Saviour falling from 
heaven. By making the treble descend by 
degrees, you will indicate His sacrifice of 
heavenly joys, and, at the same time, illustrate 
or foretell the event related in the Church’s 
creed,‘ He descended into hell’ ; and by making 
the bass simultaneously rise, you will at once 
indicate that the fall of our Saviour was volun- 
tary, and show it was intended entirely to raise 
mankind.” 

Kut Mr. Handel swore he could and would 
do no such thing. 

“Our idea,” said Mr, Jennens, and Mr. Handel 
started at the first word—‘ our idea is such a 
good one, that | shall be sorry to see its value 
destroyed by any deficiencies on the part of the 
music. But, after all, the words are the prin- 
cipal consideration, and I will see to it they lack 
nought.” 

Presently Mr. Handel rose to go, and, in 
bidding him good-day, Mr. Jennens observed : 

“My idea for the ‘ Messiah’ I have every reason 
to think a valuable one; and I trust, Signor 
Handel, you will not forget the honour I have 
done you in entrusting the supply of such music 
as is necessary to you.” 

For a little time Mr. Handel was irritated ; 
and it may be noted that henceforth he em- 
ployed a librettist only when the words could 
not be taken from the Bible or some other book. 
But in a little time he forgot his vexation, and, 
yoing home, he spent the Christmas of 1741 at 
his harpsichord, composing the greater part of 
the music before night. So that, when he re- 
ceived the complete libretto from Mr. jennens, 
he set down the notes on paper in three weeks. 

» * * ¥ * 

So here we have an account, which at least 
pretends to authenticity, of the manner in which 
Handel employed one of his Christmas Days. 
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T was Christmas Eve in the year of our 
Lord 1828. Though the wind was bitter 
and the snow fell fast, the streets of 
Berlin were thronged, the shops were 

gaily lighted up and filled with customers. The 
toy-shops particularly were well patronised. 
The children of well-to-do and indulgent parents 
were busy turning over the wares and choosing 
presents amid an immense amount of discussion 
and deliberation. Their poorer brothers and 
sisters stood outside and gazed at the tempting 
things displayed in the windows like disconso- 
late little Peris outside Paradise. 

In one of the largest toy-shops a brother and 
sister had been occupied for nearly an hour in 
making purchases. They were a handsome, 
dark-eyed pair, the youth about nineteen, the 
girl some four years older. 

“Now, Fanchen, I think we have really 
finished,” said the young man at length, when 
his pockets were full, and his arms laden with 
parcels. ‘“ We have got something for all the 
children, and plenty of ornaments for the tree.” 

“Wait !” cried Fanny, “I must get one of 
those absurd masks for Wilhelm. Look, Felix, 
it has just that pouting sulky expression that he 
puts on when he is jealous, or fancies himself 
neglected.” 

“* Poor Hensel, you tease his life out,” answered 
her prorat, “and he has not been used to 
teasing.” 

“It does him good,” said Fanny, cosniiag her 
head, “and he will have to get used to it.” 

As they left the shop they noticed two little 
boys standing outside with their noses pressed 
against the window-pane. Their teeth were 
chattering with cold, for they were thinly clad, 
but the window was so fascinating that they 
could not tear themselves away. 

“ Look at those poor little mites,” said Fanny 
pityingly ; “I’m afraid they haven’t got a very 
happy Christmas. I wonder what they are 
looking at with such longing eyes ?” 

Felix put his hand on the shoulder of the 
elder child, who looked ten or eleven years old, 
and asked kindly : 

“Tf a fairy gave you a wish, what would you 
choose out of that window—the pop-gun or the 
whip or the box of soldiers ?” 

The boy turned up a pale little face, lighted 
by a pair of dark-blue eyes, 

“T don’t want any of those things,” he said 
decidedly. ‘“ Those are only toys for children. 
Fritz would like the box of soldiers, but then 
he’s only seven.” 

“And what can you see in this window to 
please your venerable mind ?” 

“T was wishing for the little fiddle hanging 
up in the corner there,” answered the child as 
seriously as before. 

“ But you couldn’t play it if you had it,” ob- 
jected Felix. 

“Oh yes, I could. I used to play father’s 
fiddle, till the man came and took it away. And 
this one has a real bow and real strings, though 
it only costs a mark,” 

“Well, come in and try it,” said Felix good- 
naturedly. “If you can play it you shall have 


it. You don’t mind waiting a minute, Fan- 
chen ?” 

He re-entered the shop, followed by the two 
children, and asked for the toy-fiddle that hung 
in the window, When it was taken down he 
handed it to the boy, who tuned it as well as he 





could, considering that the pegs were sticky 


with glue, and then-tucked it ‘under his chin in 
workmanlike fashion. His eyes glistened’ with 
anticipated pleasure‘as he drew his bow across 
the strings, but at the first sounds he gave a 
start of dismay, and an expression of torture 
crossed his face, which was ‘instantly Teflected 
on Felix’s speaking countenance. 

“ Put it down,” said the latter quickly. . “ You 
know how to hold a fiddle, and how to bow, but 
even a genius couldn’t draw music out of a thing 
like that.” 

“T thought it was real,” said the child with 
tears in his eyes. “It looked just like father’s 
fiddle, but his made beautiful music ; it was 
like singing, only without any words.” 

“ Lieder ohne Worte,” laughed Felix. “What 
is your name, my boy ?” 

“Max Becker,” replied the -little fellow. 
‘‘ Father was Max, too, and he used to play the 
violin at the theatre. But he got ill and used 
to cough all day long, and six months ago he 
died. He taught me to play, but mother wanted 
money so badly, his fiddle had to be sold.” 

“And what does mother do?” inquired 
Fanny. 

“She goes out to work,” answered ‘Max. 
“And I look after Fritz.” 

“And sigh for a fiddle,” put in Felix, 
“Fanny,” he added, drawing his sister aside, 
“we want another second violin for my 
children’s symphony; the two we have are 
rather shaky. What do you say to taking the 
little fellow home, and letting him try the 
music? He could have my little old fiddle, and 
we would give him a real happy Christmas for 
once.” 

“Tt would be a treat for him,” said Pies 
“And they look clean, respectable children, 
though their clothes are patched. If Max can’t 
play well enough, we'll give them some sweets 
and something to get a dinner with to-morrow, 
and no harm will have been done.” 

“Then that’s settled!” cried Felix gaily. 
“ Now,” he went on, turning to the two boys, 
“ we'll buy a box of soldiers for Fritz’s Christmas 
present, and then you shall both come home 
with us, and Max shall see whether he has for- 
gotten how to play a real fiddle.” 

Max’s eyes grew round and bright at this 
speech, and little Fritz stretched his arms out 
eagerly for the big box of red and blue soldiers 
that he could hardly clutch. Then the two 
followed their new friends out of the shop, and 
trotted along through the snowy streets, listen- 
ing in wonder to the merry talk and laughter of 
the brother and sister. Max was not quite sure 
whether these two young people, who were 
so handsome and kind and joyous, were really 
flesh and blood, or whether Santa Claus, or per- 
haps Father Christmas, had grown young again, 
and somehow acquired a sister like himself. 

At last they stopped before a big house in the 
Leipziger Strasse. Felix opened the door with 
his key, and then led the two boys into a snug 
little room, and told them to warm themselves 
by the glowing stove. In a few minutes a rosy- 
faced maid appeared, bearing a tray containing 
coffee and cakes. 

“There, you poor little dears, eat and drink 
as much as you can,” she said, smiling upon 
them. “The young master bids you enjoy 
yourself.” 

Scarcely had the cakes all disappeared than 
there was a sound of laughter and trampling 
feet in the adjoining room. The folding doors 
were thrown wide open, and the children beheld 
a large room brilliantly lighted up, and contain- 


ing a piano, a harp, and other musical instru- 


ments. Felix and Fanny were there, with 

another dark-eyed boy and girl, and. surrounded 

by a group of young people and children, 
“The symphony will be rehearsed first,” said 
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Felix. “Ladies and gentlemen, tune your 
instruments, find your music, and take your 
places. Max,” he continued, holding out a 
little fiddle, “here is your instrument. Come 
and see if you can read this music ; it. is not 
difficult.” 

Max took the fiddle as a starving man seizes 
a loaf of bread. He drew the bow cautiously 
across the strings, and then he gave a sigh of 
content. Yes, this was something like a fiddle ; 
it was even better than father’s, while the 
squeaky toy at the shop was not to be named 
in the same day with it. Then he looked at the 
music. As Felix had said, it was not difficult ; 
indeed, Max could have played it when he was 
“quite a little fellow,” as young as Fritz. He 
played it through in excellent time and tune, 
and with such evident enjoyment that Felix 
called out : 

“‘ Bravo, little one, you will do !” 

Max was then put between two other boys a 
few years older than himself, who were also 
playing second violin, and the rehearsal began. 

It was a funny piece, Max thought, with its 
cuckoo, nightingale, quail, bells and other 
strange instruments, but the general effect was 
very pretty and lively. He had often heard his 
father talk about symphonies, and he wondered 
if they were all like this. Felix conducted, and 
it would have been impossible not to do one’s 
best with such a leader. His eyes were every- 
where, his hands were like living creatures, as 
he encouraged one, checked another, worked up 
a crescendo, or hushed down his somewhat un- 
steady forces to the most delicate piantssimo. 
Fraulein Fanny played the pianoforte accom- 
paniment with the slender fingers which, when 
she was a baby, her music-loving mother had 
proudly described as “Bach-fugue fingers.” 
Fanny always seemed to know exactly the effect 
that her brother desired to produce, and the 
piano was the one instrument to which he never 
had to turn with warning hand or reproving 
eye. 

At last the symphony went well enough to 
satisfy even Felix's fastidious taste. 

‘‘ Now for one last rehearsal of the overture,” 
cried Felix. “Fanny, aré we all here, and is 
everything ready ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, jumping up from the 
piano. “ But first let us send these children 
home, or their mother will think they are lost.” 

“To be sure,” returned Felix, laughing. “I 
had forgotten that we had run off with them, 
without saying ‘With your leave, or by your 
leave.’ Now, Max, I will tell you how you are 
to spend Christmas Day. In the morning you 
are to go to church and listen very attentively 
to the sermon, even if you can’t understand it. 
Then you are to go home and have a good 
dinner,” and he slipped a thaler into Max’s 
hand, “and at five o’clock you and Fritz are to 
be at this house. Don’t forget the address, 
Herr Mendelssohn’s, Leipziger Strasse, No. 3. 
Tell your mother she is not to be frightened if 
you are home late, because Christmas comes 
but once a year, and you are going to have a 
merry Christmas to-morrow if you never had 
one before.” 

A minute later the two little boys found them- 
selves outside in the dark, cold street. It was 
still snowing fast, so they took hands and trotted 
off home. Their mother was already back, and 
looking out anxiously for them. The tale of 
their wonderful adventures occupied the whole 
evening, and little Fritz fell asleep at length with 
his head pillowed on the precious box of 
soldiers. 

The next day Felix’s programme was carried 
out to the letter. The bays and their mother 
went to the long Lutheran service in the morn- 


strength of that unexpected thaler. Then there 
was a grand scrubbing of hands and face, and 
brushing of shabby clothes, until at length it 
was time to set out for the Leipziger Strasse. 
When they arrived at No. 3, they found every- 
| body very busy and very much excited. Only 
the father and mother were sitting quietly side 
by side on the sofa in the big salon, with a table 
in front of them covered with presents, bouquets 
and wreaths. Their four children, Felix, Fanny, 
Rebecca, and Paul were hurrying about to put 
the finishing touches and make the last arrange- 
ments. Presently the guests began to arrive, 
all beautifully dressed, and with bright faces, 
evidently quite ‘sure that they were going to 
enjoy themselves in that house. When every- 
body had been comforted with hot coffee, the 
whole party was ushered, into a room where 
stood a splendid Christmas-tree, blazing with 
candles, and laden with presents, There was 
something for everyone, grown-ups as well as 
children. Max and Fritz received warm com- 
forters and woollen gloves, as well as a gaily- 
coloured ball and a large box of sweets. 
When he had finished admiring his presents, 
Max amused himself by watching the other 
guests, and his sharp childish eyes saw more 
perhaps than they fancied. He saw that the 
young man called Wilhelm Hensel looked 
gloomy and ill-at-ease, and stood apart from 
the jokes and laughter of the others, His eyes 
seemed to follow Fraulein Fanny wherever she 
went, and he looked gloomier than ever when 
she talked with the other young men. Max 
noticed that. one of Fanny’s presents was a 
little morocco case, containing something that 
looked like a portrait, but he could not see what 
it was, for she shut it up quickly and slipped it 
into her pocket. But when she looked at 
Hensel next, her glance was no longer teasing, 
but soft and gentle, and soon she found herself 
at his side, and Max thought that their hands 
met. Wilhelm’s countenance cleared up won- 
derfully, and he was not put out even by the 
gift of the sulky mask. He only laughed and 
whispered to Fanny, though not so low but that 
Max could hear him— 
“T shall keep it always . . . to remind me.” 
After the tree had been stripped of its fruit, 
everybody went into the big room, and the per- 
formance of the children’s symphony took place. 
Max played his small part carefully and well, 
and was rewarded at the end by a pat on the 
back from Herr Felix and the words : 
“Well done, little man. We shall make a 
musician of you one day.” 
After the symphony had been duly admired 
and applauded, some more serious compositions 
of Felix’s were performed, the overture to the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a trio, and some 
part-songs. Max noticed that the young com- 
poser’s face grew earnest and almost solemn, as 
he conducted his works; his brown hair was 
thrown back from his forehead, and his eyes 
glowed with inward fire. He was no longer a 
light-hearted boy, full of jokes and nonsense ; 
he seemed transformed into a man and a 
great master. Max would have found less to 
wonder at in this if he had known that four 
years earlier, on Felix’s fifteenth birthday, his 
old master, Zelter, had taken him by the hand 
and said : 
““My dear boy, from this day you are no 
longer an apprentice, but an independent 
member of the brotherhood of musicians. I 
proclaim you independent in the name of 
Mozart, Haydn, and old Father Bach.” 
After the concert there were games and 
dancing for the younger members of the party, 
while the elders sat and chatted together, and 
admired the performances of their own children. 


was ably assisted by a handsome young. p'o- 
fessor, Herr Ditichlet, who was evidently 
Fraulein Rebecca’s devoted slave, though neither 
of the pair seemed to have reached as yet the 
sentimental stage. 

At ten o’clock the signal was given for supper. 
Max and Fritz both blinked their eyes in-aston- 
ishment as they entered the dining room and 
beheld the long table, brilliantly lighted up, 
decked with flowers and laden with good things. 
They thought it looked like an enchanted feast 
in a fairy tale, There wasa smaller table where . 
the children were to sit together, and Max felt 
a little frightened at the idea of being left 
alone with these smartly-dressed boys and girls. 
He thought that they would despise him and 
Fritz, and perhaps make fun of their shabby 
clothes. But Herr Felix had told the other 
children that they must be very kind to the 
strangers, and that though Max’s clothes were 
patched and darned he was the best musician 
of them all. As in that house art was placed 
above rank or riches, Max found himself 
treated with great respect by the other children, 
while‘little Fritz shone in his reflected glory. 
Supper lasted a long while, as it always does 
in Germany on these occasions. After the good 
things had been disposed of, toasts were pro- 
posed and speeches made, some grave, some 
gay. Then came songs, recitations, and pet- 
formances of all kinds. An amateur news- 
paper was read out called the Thee - und- 
Schnee Zeitung, to which all the young people 
had contributed stories, jokes and _ verses. 
When at length the guests rose from supper, 
Felix came over to the children’s table to ask 
if all had enjoyed ‘themselves. Then, seeing 
that Fritz had fallen fast asleep, he took him 
in his arms and carried him out of the room, 
closely followed by Max. 

“Thaven’t given you my Christmas present 
yet,” he said as they reached the hall. ‘Take 
this, work at it well and honestly, and whether 
you are rich or poor, fortunate or unfortunate, 
it will always bring you comfort and happiness. 
It is the good fairy’s gift to those who know 
how to use it well.” 

As he spoke he put the case containing the 
little fiddle into Max’s arms. The boy could 
hardly believe his own good fortune ; he had 
to pinch himself hard to make sure that this 
was not a beautiful dream. He had afterwards 
a vague ‘idea that he knelt down and tried to 
kiss Herr Felix’s hand. But the young man 
raised him up, and said lightly : 

“It is only a little token of regard from one 
musician to another.” 

Then a droschky was called, the boys were 
put into it, and driven home to the tiny lodging 
where their. mother was sittimg up awaiting 
them. Thus ended Max’s happy Christmas. 

It only remains to be said that Felix did not 
forget his little friend. He used his influence 
to get him admitted into a school for the 
children of poor musicians, where he received 
a thorough musical training. Max had talent, 
he ~worked hard, and made rapid progress. 
When he left the school, Mendelssobn obtained 
for him a post in the orchestra of the Leipzig 
theatre, where he was happy in being near his 
hero, and enjoyed the privilege of taking part 
in the famous Gewandhaus concerts, 
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SOLEMN -LOOKING man and a 
merry-looking maid 
Were sitting side by side on Christmas 
night ; 
There was holly on the wall, there was misletoe 
for all, 
And every face was shining with delight. 
Some with dance and song sent the merry hours 
along, 
Spending Christmas in a merry-hearted way ; 
But these two sat alone in a corner of their own, 
For a couple philosophical were they. 
A young, coquettish lovely girl was she, 
A middle-aged philosopher was he ; 
Andshe’d often heard him say, 
In a grave and solemn way, 
That married life was not for such as he. 


This saucy-looking girl had a fascinating voice, 
And her face was partly hidden by her fan ; 
Though she sometimes raised her eyes in be- 
wildering surprise, 
As she listened to the wisdom-loving man. 
She’d a sprig of mistletoe, and said she, “I’d 
like to know 
Your opinion of the origin of this ; 
The seed I’ve often heard is carried by a bird, 
And the harvest is undoubtedly a kiss.” 
Then behind her fan she hid her blushing 
cheek, 
Waiting for the wise philosopher to speak ; 
And he said, ¢‘I cannot see 
What objection there can be 
To a harvest such as that in Christmas week.” 


Then the solemn-looking man took the lady’s 

hand in his, 

And said, “ I’ve always vowed to single be ; 

But determination dies when I gaze into your 

eyes, 

You've a power that is a mystery to me. 

I must study all my life, but if you would be my 

wife, 

I should walk and never tire in wisdom’s way ; 

But I very plainly see you are far too wise for 

me, 

For | knew not I'd a heart until to-day.” 
Such a laughing and bewitching girl was she; 
Bound heart and hand for evermore was he ; 
For she was more than wise 
In the play of lips and eyes, 

The blandishments of Love’s philosophy. 


My eiddfe and d. 


RS. GRIFFEN set out her lodger’s tea 
in the little room, with the corner 
window overlooking the green 
Queen’s Park. Mrs. Griffen always 

asked, and got, a shilling a week more for her 
rooms, just because they had a “fine view.” 
“ My lodgers get the best of attention ; clean 
beds, and good cooking. And then think of the 
situation ! 
small rent ; 





but, as you are a well-spoken 


gentleman, and a single gentleman, and likely to 


stay for some time, I’ll only ask seven shillings.” 

“] think this room would suit me,” said 
Richard Dunn slowly, that evening he went to 
look at the lodgings he had seen advertised. “1 
am with a friend just now; but he has got an 
engagement in London, and intends to leave 
shortly. His rooms are too expensive for my 


you'll admit, especially when you take the fine 
view into account.” 


Indeed, nine shillings would be a| looking keenly at him. 
“Thank you; I’m not cold,” he replied.|to the advancement of Church music, ‘sayi0g 
“The weather is really remarkably warm for| they had used: his beautiful setting to the old 


“Ah well, I’m not charging you too much, 


Richard Dunn looked out of the window. A 
November fog half filled the green valley ; but 
above the fog, the crags rose towering to the 
sky. They reminded Dick Dunn of his northern 
home, long since broken up. 

* * * % # 
As Mrs. Griffen set out her lodger’s tea, she 
mentally reviewed the year which had come and 
gone since Mr. Dunn took possession of the 
little corner room. As long as he had held his 
situation in the theatre, the rent had’ been 
regularly paid, and Dick Dunn had “fulness of 
bread.” ‘hen a little teaching, a concert, and 
an engagement for about a week at a time, made 
regularity out of the question. 
“There is no. money beyond—that’s perfectly 
plain,” said Mrs. Griffen, as she set out a morse! 
of butter. “There’s that loaf, it’s far too long 
in disappearing. It’s my private opinion he 
never uses any tea or butter, but drinks only 
hot water after I bring in the kettle. And why 
should he never use milk, or,want a fire? Yes, 
and there’s the rent. He’s paid nothing for 
seven weeks.” ; : 
Mrs. Griffen’s face, which had grown harder, 
took suddenly an expression of fixed deter- 
mination. 
“ My neighbour was right ; I would be better 
with a tradesman, than with a professional like 
Dunn. I'll speak to him to-night.” 
Half an hour later, Dick Dunn came in 
wearily. His coat had grown shabby,:as the 
best tweed will after long wear, and he had 
bought his last suit at a ready-made shop, so 
that not much was to be expected of it. His 
soft felt hat was wearing better ; but not so his 
shoes. He had patched one hole himself, but 
the scles were wearing thin, and he was entirely 
at their mercy. No boots, no shoes; then ‘no. 
weary tramping in search of work; no going 
round the publishers, showing them these manu- 
scripts, at which they looked so scornfully. 
“There’s the river, and there’s the harbour 
dows: the way ; I'll toss up when the last sole 
goes.” 
Dick Dunn himself, i in spite of shabby clothes, 
was not a man to be carelessly passed in the 
street. Perhaps his handsome face and beautiful 
eyes had now and then softened Mrs. Griffen’s 
heart. He was of middle height, and notwith- 
standing his twenty-five years, of boyish figure. 
His dark-brown hair was worn longer than 
fashion dictated. His features were straight and 
long ; his eyes were of the darkest shade of brown. 
A brown moustache was on the upper lip, half 
hiding the sensitive mouth. There was nothing 
weak about the face, but something extremely 
sweet and gentle, allied to. power and deter- 
mination. It was the face of a man bent on 
succeeding in life, if energy, and work could 
help him. It was also the face of a man who 
would disdain to do an unkind, or an unworthy 
action. A face to trust, a face to love, and'a 
face to find the same after years of parting. 

Dick Dunn: sat, down to his meal. Mrs. 


cold hearth stone. * 
“You would be the better of a fire,” she said, 


November.” 





remaining in them alone.” 


“There are some letters that have come in,” 
she went on. “And if it’s all the same to you, 


I would like you to pay me the little sum you 
owe me.” 

“1 meant to have got work,” the young man 
said, with a flush stealing over the pale cheeks. 


“I can’t wait any longer. Is there nothing 
you can sell?” she asked meaningly. 

She had noticed that bundles went out, but 
never came back again. 

“I have got nothing I cam sell,” the young 
man confessed, with shame written in every line 
of his sensitive face. 

“Watch, books and clothes all away?’ went 
on Mrs. Griffen unmercifully. “I must say that 
is a poor look-out for me. But there’s your 
fiddle. You don’t tell me ye havé sold it?” she 
asked quickly. ‘“ My husband says old fiddles 
sell well.” 

“T live by playing the violin. I dare not sell 
it,” said ‘Dick, in a tone of agitation. 

“Tut! Better live by playing the fool and 
tumbling in a circus,” went on Mrs, Griffen, 
red-faced and fierce-eyed. “Sell your fiddle, 
my man, and pay honest folk their own.” 

Then she departed, and there was peace. 
Dick Dunn sat back on his chair and looked 
over dreamily to where his beloved violin lay in 
its case. It had been his friend all his life. It 
had been his father’s friend. Worn and full of 
honours, it had come down from an old grand- 
father, who, before the rage for Italian violins 
set in, had bought it at the sale of a bankrupt 
collector. It was a genuine Cremona —no 
patched-up modern instrument. There was no 
wolf-tone about it; clear and sweet it responded 
to the bow. It seemed to hold possibilities of 
still finer music than ever yet entered into the 
heart of man to compose. 

Dick Dunn was himself a composer. ‘He had 
studied and worked and thought day and night 
over his beautiful science. In his father’s rich 
days he had studied abroad—always with one 
aim in view, to one day enrich the national 
music with compositions original and’ beautiful. 
There was music in him, songs that he laboured 
hard to write down on paper. With his beloved 
Cremona in his hands, he could wail out the 
sweet music of sorrow, or at once burst into the 
dances and mirth of fairyland. With his fiddle 
he was all power. Gates opened to him. “And 
some day,” voices whispered — “some day 
others will sing and play the music 1e write. 
Life cannot be alla failure.” 

He rose ; he took the fiddle kindly from its 
case. He smiled as he looked at it. 

“I cannot part from my friend,” he sail 
gently, as he laid the beautiful violin back in its 
case.. It was So light that it seemed like nothing 
in his hands. And seat power was in ve 
what possibilities ! i . 
Dick Dunn went and sat dala: to his evening 
meal. Sugared hot water and dry bread ‘satis- 
fied hunger. »He opened the first letter. It was 
from a music: publisher in London, and it inti- 
mated the return, “with thanks,” of two songs. 
The second letter was from another London 
publisher, also returning a composition—a com- 


hours of labour. No thanks were sent with it. 
It had been carelessly thrown aside, for the out- 
side sheets were wretchedly dirty’ and torn. 


the time and labour, but paper had to ‘be 


Griffen brought in the kettle and put it on’ the bought. 
“He might have at least taken care not to | 


disfigure it by dirt,” he said angrily. 
A third letter came from a magazine devoted 


hymn, “ Rock of Ages,” and would send him @ 
copy of the magazine when published. They 


pages.” The last letter was the unkindest cut of 
all. It was about the fourth composition—one 
from which Dick Dunn had expected great 





“ Whenever I get work, I'll certainly pay you.” 


things. It was a plaintive air composed for one 


position over which Dick Dunn had spent many . 


Dick Dunn sighed. Not only did he grudge | 


never paid for contributions. Composers wert — 
“always glad to see their work appear in out 
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of Tennyson’s best songs. 
a masterpiece. 


point out where Mr. Dunn had sfo/en his ideas. 
The names of several modern and ancient com- 


posers were scattered over the pages, written in 


red ink. Dick Dunn sat stupidly looking at the 
evidence. To others he was but a copyist—the 
meanest of thieves, 

Gathering up the letters and papers,.he 
pitched them in anger into a corner of the 
room, and went on munching his dry bread and 
drinking his sugayed water. And then he faced 
the situation. 

First, he could get no work to do. ane 
he must have money. 

He thought again, but he could not big 
himself to part with his violin. It would sell 
well; any dealer would buy it. Perhaps it 
would need to come to that. All else had gone 
—home, friends, wealth, position and hope. 
Some day his fiddle—his friend all through his 
life—would go, and he would follow. It would 
be the end. 

To-night he would go out into the streets. 
He would try that last resource. It might be 
that he would make a few shillings—enough to 
keep life in him, enough to put off the end a 


little longer. Men had played in the streets 
and made fortunes. Why should he not try his 
luck ? 


If Mrs. Griffen had been in, there is no saying 
if Dick Dunn would have: been permitted to. go 
out with his violin unquestioned; but she was 
off on her Saturday night-marketing, and the 
coast was Clear. 

Dick Dunn went along the streets quickly, in 
that defiant. mood that dares anything. His 
shabby coat was buttoned, his hat was pulled 
over his eyes. He walked on quickly, wonder- 
ing much where he had better begin work. Some- 
one had told him of’a now celebrated vocalist 
stealing out to sing ‘in the streets, and of her 
subsequent success. He would go to one of the 
clubs ; he would play there. . Hope came again 
tohim. It was a dull night, but dry. The shops 
were closed, but the streets had their usual even- 
ing crowd. He stepped off the pavement and 
began. He had made up his mind ; it would be 
no classical. music ; it would be the old songs, 
known and “ understanded.” of the people. 

Soft and low—with shame in his face, down- 
cast eyes, deterntination in his lips, and. his bow 
lightly touching the strings ; no need. to labour 
at his old Cremona—the sweet sounds came 
almost of their own will. It seemed as if 
that fiddle had life ; as if she—his darling— 
knew. 

One song after another came, all national and 
homely ; but no one gave him anything, and he 
did not dare to ask for money. The. club win- 
dows were closed. Hope died out in. that 
quarter. At last, tired and weary, he was play- 
ing that old Scottish air, ‘ The Land o’ the Leal,’ 
when a working woman passing gave him a 
penny. 

“1 thank you ; 
said. 

After that a gentleman gave him sixpence 
saying : * You play well.” 

That was all, The .Ciub waiters listened, 
gentlemen passed in and out and took no 
heed of him, the crowd moved on careless of 
his misery. Hope died out of his heart... 

Sick and weary, he turned and went home. 
To-morrow he would: sell his fiddie ; and, after 
that, the river or the harbour, He woe toss 


that. is very beautiful,” she 


It had been an idea 
of his own, and poor Dick Dunn had thought it 
There it lay before him, scored 
by a smart London publisher, who wished to 


and a strange, unearthly feeling crept over him. 
He wondered dreamily if it were death. 
* * * * * 


“He. must be taken. to the hospital,” said 
Dr. Griggs, after he had examined his patient. 
“You can’t nurse him, and he will be some time 
before he is well. You found him on the 
floor ?” : 

“T did; I heard a chair fall, and, as he was 
looking rather white in the afternoon, I thought 
I would peep in. ‘But if he goes to the hospital 
whois to pay me my rent—seven weeks? I 
must sell his fiddle.” 

“You had better try it, and land yourself in 
prison,” said Dr. Griggs with a laugh. ‘“ So he 
played the fiddle ?” said the doctor, slowly, as he 
keenly looked at the white, pinched face on the} 
bed. 

“Played the fiddle and wrote bits of things. 
I brought him in some manuscripts in the after- 
noon, and he has flung them in-the corner—see. 
That was the kind of work he did, playing him- 
self. Though I will say he was a very well-spoken 
gentleman, and paid regular while he had it.” 
Dr. Griggs had picked up the papers and was 
closely examining them. Next he looked at the 
violin; and, last of all he looked at Mrs. 
Griffen. 5 
“TI have sent word to the. hospital, and I shall 
have him taken there as soon as possible. There 
is an ugly wound on the brow, got in falling, 
and he is a weak subject. Look here, you will 
get your rent. I'll pay it ; and I will meanwhile 
take care of his belongings.” 

Slowly but surely Dick Dunn struggled back 
to life. Dr. Griggs came to see him, and once 
a strange, dried-up little man came with. Dr, 
Griggs. Dick Dunn wondered where he had 
seen that face before. 

“You saw me in the street onenight. I gave 
you sixpence. I came back. You were away,” 
said the old man. 

“And he has seen your violin,” Dr. Griggs 
said with a smile ;_ “ and here it is.” 

And he laid the case down at Dick Dunn’s 
side. 

“And he has seen your works, your beautiful 
songs. You are to play them when you are 
well,” Dr. Griggs said gently, “Do not disap- 
point him. . He knows better than anyone what 


is in you. He has heard you play, that means 
execution. He has seen your own. unaided 
composition, He knows you can, create your- 


self as well as render the works of others. It 
will not hurt you to tell you this. Hope is 
what you want, my boy. I give you that. God. 
has given you a friend. This gentleman is the 
famous Herr Zeigler.” 

“ That is what it is,” said Herr Zeigler. “Get 
well and play. You not seek the publisher, but 
the publisher seek you when he hear you.” 

Dr. Griggs had taken the violin. from its 
case. Lovingly Dick Dunn’s hands rested on 
it: “‘ My fiddle and I,” he said, contented. 
AGNES MARCHBANK, 





in England, supported the part of Lazarillo, and 
has a clear soprano of great expression. Miss 


| Annie Leaf rendered the part of Maritana fairly 


well, and Mr. W. H. Thorne supplied the 
laughable element very well in the part of the 
Marquis de Montefiore. But the audience, 
which was a large one, was clearly impatient 
for Mascagni’s masterpiece. As it was new to 
most of them, the singing of the little Sicilian 
serenade .by Turridu before the curtain rose 
rather took them by surprise. Then the curtain 
rose on a very well arranged scene of a village 
street with the open doors of a church to the 
right of the stage, The women of the village 
come in with their floral offerings for the Easter 
Festa, and deposit them on the steps of the 
church, the men of the village following. The 


| effect was very pretty. The part of Turridu 


was very well taken by Mr. R. V. S. Gregg, 


}.who has a tenor voice of considerable power. 


Santuzza-.was represented by Miss Leonora 
Braham, of “Savoy” fame. This lady has an 
exceedingly. true and sweet voice, and is besides 
a thorough actress. The passion she threw into 
her various expressions of love, despair, re- 
proach, and grief was wonderful, and held the | 
sympathies of the audience intensely through- 
out. The parts of Lola, the fair and false wife, 
and of Lucia, Turridu’s mother, were also well 
supported by Miss Sophie Harris and Miss 
Annie Leaf respectively. I certainly have seldom 
seen an opera in “which the plot so Clearly 
and unmistakably shows itself and appeals to 
one’s feelings. The Intermezzo was excellently 
played by the orchestra, under Herr Volkmer, 
and was rapturously encored. The final scene 
between» Turridu and his mother, before he 
rushes away to the duel with Alfio, from which 
he feels that he will not return, was. finely ren- 
dered, and then Santuzza rushes,in witha 
scream of despair and falls prostrate, and the 
grand opera ends abruptly before the audience 
realise it. A storm of applause followed, and the 
various artists were called for and appeared 
before the curtain. The rolling harmonies of 
the organ and choir, heard through the open 
church doors, in which the kneeling peasants 
take occasional part, was very impressive. 

The concest 1 spoke of was one given to the 
subscribers of the Cape Town Musical Society 
inthe Mutual Hall, a place which is not equal 
to the present wants of concert-goers here. It 
is a pity that the Society, which is an old one 
with plenty of funds, should not, at any rate, do 
something to relieve the baldness in the ap- 
pearance of the room, aud more egpecially of 
the stage, which seems to be thickly incrusted 
with the dust of ages, and on which an ancient 
whisky case, without cover of any kind, does 
duty for the conductor’s dais! In this respect, 
and in the choosing of the instrumental pieces, 
the committee of the society are conservatives 
of the highest and driest order. The orchestra, 
who are all amateurs, but thoroughly well 


‘trained, rendered their pieces on this occasion 


well, and with precision. They were: “Italiana 
in Algieri,” selections from ‘“ Martha,” “Robin 
des Bois,” and “ Pique Dame.” Miss Bergh, a 
pleasing mezzo-soprano, gave “ Clear and-Cool” 
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up for it, 
He reached finials at last, and put, his violin 
in its case. “Then he leaned his: head on- his 





hands, and sat down near the fireless hearth, 





taken to the operatic stage after some training 


Music in South Africa, 


By OuR OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


SI told you, I went last’ an to see 

“ Cavalleria Rusticana.” As it is an 

opera in one act, it was preceded by 

the second act of “Maritana,” in 

which the part of Don Czsar de Bazan was 
taken by Mr. Grant-Fallowes, a tenor with a 
sweet voice, though not of great power. Miss 
Beatrice Gilfillan, a young Cape lady who has 


and Chaminade’s “Amoroso” very charmingly. 
The “Sands o’ Dee” was sung by a Mr. Cause, 
who has a fair tenor voice, though uncertain 
in the upper notes. His other song was the 
“ Message,” which would also have been better 
for a little more fire. Mr. Baxter, baritone, 
gave a song, “St. Anthony,” with good effect. 
A girl of twelve years, a Miss Leffler, gave 
a violin solo, which for so young «an artiste 
was fairly good, but I don’t, as a rule, care 
about “infant prodigies.” A graceful minuet 
of Boccherini’s for strings was also well. ren- 
dered by that portion of the orchestra. 
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Generaf Pitt QRjverd, and Sunday Mudie af 


= 
hic. 1.—THe Temper. 


USIC, not poetry, as is so often sup- 


posed, is the true type of consummate | be necessary to go into details as to the history 
art, and, of all the arts, music is the | of the spot, as 1 have already given it to the 
most universally appreciated. The| readers of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC: in my 
poet has rightly said that “the whole world |article on “Sunday Music at the Larmer 
without art would be. one great wilderness.” | Grounds,” March, 1892, but it will be necessary 
Music in a rude, undeveloped condition has|to describe the grounds, though perhaps more 
doubtless existed “since the world began.” In| briefly. Suffice it to say that the first mention 
all kingdoms, and in the records of past civiliza- | of “ Larmer” we find in history is in the reign 
tions, indications of music are ta be found—|of King John. This royal personage, tradition 
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tBe loarmer Grounds. 
































In describing the Larmer Grounds, it will not 








martial strains for the encouragement of warriors | says, used to assemble with his huntsmen for 
on the march, sacred chants and hymns in| the chase under an old wych elm, U/mus mon- 
religious ceremonies, and song accompanied by | fava, situated in the grounds, which is now 
some rude instrument. The bards of divers | called the “ Larmer Tree.” Visitors coming to 
peoples and many countries in ancient times; Larmer for the first time are naturally disap- 
played upon the harp, not merely for the amuse- | pointed in the tree, for, instead of finding some 
ment of themselves and their listeners, but for | stupendous English oak, they only see portion 
the dispersion of melancholy, the exorcism of| of the bark of a small tree, which is now being 
evil spirits, the soothing and cure of mental and | gradually replaced by a modern oak planted in 


physical disorders. And so General Pitt Rivers 
(whom many will identify as Colonel Lane Fox 
of the Grenadier Guards), has opened the | 
Larmer Grounds, not merely for delight and | 
amusement, but for the education, enlighten- | 
ment, and ennoblement of the villagers amongst 
whom he lives. 

Abroad, nearly every village has a_ place 
where the inhabitants meet and enjoy them- 
selves on Sunday afternoons, and often listen to 
music, This General Pitt Rivers had observed 
on his travels, and he determined that, if ever 
the opportunity presented itself, he would en- 
deavour to supply the want. Circumstances 
enabled him to do so when, in 1880, he inherited 
the estates of Rushmore and Cranborne Chase, 
on the death of the last Lord Rivers. 

Soon after his arrival at Rushmore, General 
Pitt Rivers enclosed about six acres of wild, 
uncaltivated nut-wood as a recreation ground, 
in which a then imaginary private band should 
perforra on Sunday afternoons for the benefit of 
the neighbouring villagers. 

During the time the ground was being pre- | 
pared, Mr. Albert Lawes, the organist of St. 
Peter's Church, Tollard Royal, was hunting up 
from among the villagers those who had some 
idea of music, or who wished to learn. ‘To him 
fellthe lot of teaching the newly-formed band 
the rudiments of music, and by the time. the 
grounds were completed the members were dis- 
coursing by no means contemptible music. 











the hollow centre of the elm. Still the remains 
are held in veneration, and are railed round. 
The next thing to be noticed, only a step or two 
from the Latmer Tree, is a triangular stone, 
which marks the point where the three parishes 
of Tollard Royal, Tollard Farnham and Farn- 
ham meet. But of more interest still is the fact 
that this stone stands on a bank which marks 
the boundary of the counties of Wilts and 
Dorset. So there is little doubt that the Larmer 
Tree has always been a boundary, and it is a 
noteworthy fact that the Larmer Grounds are 
situated in two counties and three parishes. 

Not many yards from the boundary line is a 
beautiful little bronze statue, representing a 
“Hunter of Early Days.” Naturally many of 
the country folk call it “King John.” It is, 
indeed, a splendid work of art by the late Sir 
Edgar Boehm, and one might easily fall in love 
with it, even as Pygmalion fell in love with a 
statue! Letus go afew steps further, and we come 
to the Temple, of which an illustration is given 
(Fig. 1). It is built of Portland stone, and is 
finely paved inside. On it are carved the 
“ forest emblems,” and it bears the inscription, 
“AVGVSTVS PITT RIVERS EREXIT, 
MDCCCLXXxX.” From the Temple we descend 
a broad flight of steps, and gaze upon the small 
but picturesque pond, ‘‘down where the water 
lilies grow.” Over one side of this miniature 
lake there is a small rustic bridge, and in the 
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Fic, 5.—THE TEMPLE OF VESTA. 


flamingoes. Rustic summer-houses are to be 
found in all parts of the grounds, and General 
Rivers is at the present time building six more. 
They vary in design, and are both ornamental 
and useful, being decidedly useful in the event 
of a heavy thunderstorm. Each of these houses 
has a name; amongst the names are “ Band 
View,” “Temple View,” “Ram's Quarter,” 
“Cat’s Quarter,” “Lawn View,” “Hounds 
Quarter,” “ Hunter View,” “ The Vesta,” and so 
on, all of them being so named for special 
reasons. Gravelled paths traverse the grounds 
in all directions, some leading to the numerous 
summer-houses, others to the swings and the 
skittle-alleys. There is at present stable ac- 
commodation for about thirty horses and con- 
veyances, but this already proves to be insuffi- 
cient, and the stables are to be extended. There 
is a well-kept lawn, which is bounded by the 
band-stand, the Temple, laurels and flower- 
beds. From this lawn a good view of Rush- 
more Park, the country seat of General Pitt 
Rivers, can be had. The band-stand is of very 
uncommon and original design, and capital for 
“sound” (Fig. 2). The floor of the band-stand 
is of octagonal shape, about five feet from the 
ground, and is supported by eight pillars of 
larch. These pillars continue upwards to sup- 
port the roof. The roof is a hollow octagonal 
pyramid, and is tiled with shingles. 

Mr. Lawes still holds the position of band- 
master. It is not by any means an enviable 
post, as there is a great deal to contend with, 
especially in the matter of “bringing on” the 
younger members and filling up vacancies. The 
band has benefited to a certain extent by getting 
instruction from time ‘to time from one or two 
London professionals, but unless these instruc- 
tors are carried over a month or so at a time, 
they are found to be of no permanent value. 
The band consists of thirty members, drawn 
from the workers on the General’s estate. Most 
of the men are young, but one is nearly seventy 
years of age, and the solo cornet-player, whose 
death would be a serious loss to the band, is an 
old shepherd of sixty-five. The instruments 
include five or six cornets (first and second), 
saxhorns, one or two althorns, two euphoniums, 
one or two trombones, one baritone, two bom: 
‘bardons, one double bass (string), five or six 
clarionets, flute, piccolo, and drums. 
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Of course the music performed is not classical, 
but “popular,” of a type that country folks can 
understand and appreciate. Again, there are not 
more than one or two men in the band capable 
of comprehending the classical composers. The 
visitor to the Larmer who has been accustomed 
to hear good classical music in London, is 
naturally disappointed at hearing nothing but 
fantasias, marches, selections, and such like. 
But the selection is made for the country people 
for whose recreation the grounds were specially 
intended The appreciation of music in its 
different styles resembles that of language. It 
is mainly a question of where we are bred, and 
what we have been accustomed to hear from 
childhood. The system with which we are 
familiar seems to us, the only perfect one, and 
the music of other races is therefore as unin- 
telligible as their language. We should not 
despise the music of other nations because we 
do not understand it, and, for the same reason, 
country peop'e should not despise classical 
music, or any music that can be called good. 
Now and then, if one keeps his ears open at 
Larmer, he may hear a yokel, after enduring a 
few bars of some beautiful slow and soft move- 
ment, drawl out to his friends something to this 
effect : “That’s droi stuff, ain’t it, Jarge? Why 
don’t ‘they stroike up a warltz o’ zomehat 
loively ?” 

Tne costume of the band is very striking and 
picturesque (Fig. 3). It closely resembles the 
military costume of the eighteenth century, and 
is not unlike the dress of the old keepers of 
Cranborne Chase. The coat is made of dark- 
blue Melton cloth, with chrome-yellow collars 
and cuffs, yellow cords round the edges and 
across the breast, three-cornered flaps, and 
large brass buttons with General Rivers’s crest 
on them. The waistcoat is of chrome-yellow 
cloth, with flaps to pockets. The breeches are 
of the old-fashioned style known as “split fall,” 
made of drab cassimere, with gaiters of the 
same material. The hats are of black soft felt. 
with wide brims looped up at the side with cord, 
and a brass buckle in frént. The bandmaster’s 
dress differs from the others in having gold-lace 
trimming to coat, and gilt buttons instead of 
brass. 

The members of the band practise en masse 
two or three evenings a week, except at the time 
of hay-making and harvésting. Once a fort- 
night during the winter months they play at 
Rushmore before the General. The bandsmen 
have to provide themselves with nothing ; they 


becoming members of the band. General 
Rivers furnishes them with their instruments, 
uniforms and music, besides paying for their 
services, In addition they have the option of 
playing at fétes in the neighbouring towns and 
villages, at flower-shows and garden parties 
during the summer months, This, of course, 
brings them in extra pay, and they get an 
increasing number of engagements every year. 

How can these men better employ their 
winter evenings than by practising and pre- 
paring for their next season’s programme of 
music! How much better it is for them to 
study in this way, than to be at the public-house, 
or mixing themselves up with party politics ! 

It willmo doubt interest many to know what 
General Pitt Rivers’s views are on this subject 
on Sunday music and recreation at his grounds. 
He says in one of his addresses, “ It is true that 
some few, perhaps rather puritanically-disposed 
persons, object to this use being made of the 
Sunday ; but in the name of common-sense I 
would ask, how is it possible for agricultural 
labourers to assemble for such a purpose on any 
day but Sunday? I am careful that the hours 
of church are not encroached upon. The band 
plays only from three o’clock to five in the after- 
noon; the bandmaster is the organist in the 
church, who himself attends all the services. 
At that hour the party disperse in good time 
to reach their respective villages before evening 
service, if they are so disposed, . . . I am one 
of those who believe that the best authority 
upon Christianity is, Christ Himself, and have 
we not His authority for saying that ‘the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath’ >” 

On Sunday, Sept. 10, 1893, after the band had 
ceased playing, the Rev. Canon Bell delivered 
a short address from the bandstand, supported 
by two or three of the local clergy. Mr. Bell 
congratulated the people on the advantages 
which were afforded them by the various, 
institutions that General Pitt Rivers had estab. | 
lished in the neighbourhood, and expressed an | 
opinion that such opportunities mus¢ tend to 
elevate and refine the people, and “ought to 
serve as a handmaid to the Church for improv- 
ing the moral and religious tone of the district.” 
On the other hand, there are, of course, one or 
two parsons in the district who are directly 
opposed to the Larmer. But what harm can 
there possibly be in people going tothe grounds 
on Sunday afternoons and ‘listening to music ? 
It is a simple and safe pleasure, and does it not 
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and have an ennobling effect on the people 


What. does Confucius tell us? He says, 
“Harmony has the power to draw Heaven 
downwards to the earth. It inspires men to do 
the good, and to do their duty. If one should 
desire to know whether a kingdom is well- 
governed, if its morals are good or bad, the 
quality of its music’ shall furnish forth the 
answer.” Further, Congreve wrote that music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast, and 
the Eastern poet tells us that music can soften 
the thoughts even of a. stern man. Thus we 
find that, however different the sounds of music 
of the East and the West may be, yet there is a 
link between them, riveted somewhere in “the 
heart of man. ‘ 

Religious teachers, therefore, should take 
advantage of the Larmer as a fulcrum to raise 
the tone of morals, rather than look upon it as 
an adder which must be killed. 

Sunday recreation is by no means a new 
thing ; it is merely a revival. Sunday pastimes 
and recreations were in full swing during the 
sixteenth century, and part of the seventeenth ; 
but Queen Elizabeth signed an edict, “that all 
heathenish playes and interludes should be 
banished upon Sabbath days,” and rightly too. 
Later on in the reign, there was a general 
prohibition of a/7 public pastimes on the Sunday. 
The scales, however, turn again, to a certain 
extent, in the reign of James I[., and in 1618 
that monarch published a declarati®n, in which 
he said: “It is our will, that after the end of 
divine service our good people be not disturbed, 
letted or discouraged, from any harmless or 
lawful recreation . . . so as the same be had in 
due and convenient time, without impediment 
or neglect of divine service.” In another part 
he says: “Those recreations are the meetest 
to be used, which give the best refreshment to 
the body.” In the northern parts of England, 
says Bourne, the inhabitants of most country 
villages in his time were wont to observe the 
Sunday after the day of dedication of their 
church in a different manner to other Sundays 
of the year. Then the people decked them- 
selves in their gaudiest clothes, and had open 
doors and splendid entertainments, together 
with feasting and all sorts of rural pastimes and 
exercises. 

The accompanying sketch map, Fig. 4, will 
show the position of the Larmer grounds. in 
relation to the neighbouring towns. The chief 
towns in the neighbourhood of Larmer are, 
Shaftesbury (8 miles), Blandford (9 miles), 
Salisbury (17 miles), Tisbury (11 miles), Wim- 
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borne (13 ‘eles) Ringiael; Fordingbridge, 
Cranborne, Wilton, Semley, Gillingham, etc 
People constantly come in coaches and brakes 
from Poole and Bournemouth, which are distant 
twenty and twenty-five miles respectively. It 
is not the Larmer band only that attracts the 
Bournemouth people, for Godfrey’s fine band 
pl aysat Bournemouth every day, except Sundays, 
either in the Winter Gardens or in the Pavilion. 

The Larmer band does not play on wet 
Sundays unless there are 1oo names entered 
in the Visitor's Book. The average number 
of people on a fine Sunday is about 500; but 
on one occasion last summer there were over 
goo people on a Sunday afternoon. 

The conduct of the people who assemble at 
the Larmer on Sunday afternoons is excellent, 
and the General has said, that “it will compare 
favourably with the conduct of people in any 
class of society. If anybody can find fault with 
anything that takes place there, or discover any 
evil which is commensurate with the advantages 
it affords in the way of society and recreation to 
the inhabitants of the district, they must either 
be very saintly people indeed, or they must be 
great impostors.” No damage whatever has 
been done to anything by the public. 

Fig. 5 represents the new band-stand, known 
as the Temple of Vesta, which General Pitt 
Rivers built on the lawn at Rushmore, in 1890, 
at the expense of nearly £2,000. It is a very 
fine building with thirteen fluted columns of Bath 
stone, surmounted by Corinthian capitals ; on 
the frieze is a slab bearing the date MDCCCXC. 
The dome is of copper, which will very probably 
be gilded. The Portland stone steps, which are 
nine in number, are continuous round the 
temple. Tlfis band-stand has not been used 
much until this summer, when the band has 
played at Rushmore for garden parties, cricket 
matches, and the annual school-treat. 

Great is the popularity of the district, and the 
numbers of visitors increase every year. To 
the inhabitants of large towns, indeed, the num- 
ber of visitors to the Larmer will doubtless 
seem small, but it must be borne in mind what 
a sparsely -inhabited district these Grounds 
are situated in—ten miles from ‘Aree railway 
stations, Blandford, Tisbury, and Semley. In 
1892 there were 17,502 visitors to the Larmer ; 
whereas this year, up to October 1, there aré 
23,913 visitors registered, 

“ Landlords,” writes a thoroughly practical 
landlord, “are great benefactors or the reverse. 
No one has so much power of doing good as 
they have, and many of them do a great deal of 
good.” Let us hope, then, that other wealthy 
landlords will follow the example of General 
Pitt Rivers, in endeavouring to raise the intel- 
lectual standard of their humble brethren, and 
that the preacher will uphold and support the 
country gentleman who is willing and desirous 
to do all in his power for the instruction, en- 
lightenment and amusement of his workpeople 
and tenants. & 
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Particular attention is called to 
the Article in the December part 
of this issue. 


Mr. SsidpRam 
ano. Rid Spook. 


——e 20 f— 


R. BISPHAM is obviously under the 
special guardianship of a musically- 
minded spook. Or rather, as a spook 
is all mind, I need only call it .a 

musical spook. To Mr. Stead, the all-receptive 
editor of Borderland, Mr. Bispham sends the 
following letter : ; 
August 15, 1893. 

DEAR S1R,—I have been advised by several per- 
sons—among them my friend, the well-known actor, 
Arthur Cecil Blunt—to send you a short. account. of 
my experience with P/anchette, and the outcome 
of the advice then received and at once acted upon. 
Only last evening I had other messages from the same 
source, and as a consequence I am writing you to- 
day. The communication last referred to was as 
follows : My question was— 

‘* Have you any message for me?” 

‘Ves, I have.” 

** Will you tell it me?” 

** You are surrounded by very realistic persons, and 
you should not tel! them where you get your informa- 
tion; but I don’t mind if you write your experience 
from a year ago.” 

‘* May I transcribe that experience?” © 

‘* Ves.” 

‘To whom should I send it ?” 

‘* There is only one person worthy.” 

‘* Who is that ?” 

‘* Stead.” 

As you may know, I am a singer in concerts and 
opera; I am very much in earnest about my work, 
and have made it my profession because I could not 
be content to do anything else; opposition in my 
family only increased my eagerness. My work in 
concerts, etc., caused me to be engaged by Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte at the Royal English Opera, in the autumn of 
1891, and I made my professional début in opera as 
the Duc de Longueville in ‘‘The Basoche.” The 
closing of that theatre early in 1892 caused me some 
anxiety, for I was uncertain whether—great as was 
the success I had made—I ought to devute my atten- 
tion to concert and oratorio, or to opera; I refused 
several offers for comic opera, though I was frequently 
heard in concerts in London and in the provinces. 

One day a friend brought a p/anchelte to my 
house in Kensington Gore ; a few sittings amused us 
all, but led to nothing more. This friend—Baron 
Alphonse Walleen, a Dane—had had a number of 
strange things told him when sitting with his friend, 
Baron Rudbeck, who is especially gifted, though he 
does not care to use his mediumistic powers often. I 
begged him to introduce me to Baron Rudbeck, and 
we three subsequently sat, in March, 1892, at Baron 
Walleen’s house. I am sorry J cannot give the exact 
date, but it matters but litcle, if at all, in this in- 
stance. } 

Rudbeck had his hand upon the Jlanchetie and 
at once we knew the intelligence that always com- 
municated with Walleen was ready to give me advice, 


**if Walleen asked the questions,” so I told him what’ 


I wanted to know, and he put it his own way— 
very seldom touching p/anchette, by the way, and 
I not at all, for it does not go for me. _ This is what 
happened : ' 

**Should I (Mr. Bispham) pay particular attention 
to concerts or to opera ?” 

‘© Opera, by all means.” 

** What operas should I study ?” 

‘* Those of Verdi and of Wagner.” 

‘* Which of Verdi's operas ?” 

*** Aida.’” 

** Which of Wagner's?” 

‘** Tannhiuser,’ ‘ Tristan,’ and ‘ Meistersinger.’” 

‘* What parts should I study ?” 

‘* Fhe principal ones, of course.” 

‘* In £ Aida,’ for instance ?” 

* Amonasro,” 





**In * Tannhiuser ’?” 


“* There is only one principal part.” 

‘* But there are several basses and baritones.” 

‘© Wolfram.” 

‘* Which part in ‘Tristan’? ” 

‘* Kurwenal.” 

‘* And in ‘ Meistersinger ?” I had some time be- 
fore begun to work at, Hans Sachs, but to my sur- 
prise, I was told: 

“ Beckmesser.” 

“When shall I be engaged to sing in these operas ?” 

“In a-couple of months you will know.” 

I was so much impressed by the clearness of all 
this that I began the next day, with my accompanist, 
Miss Kriiger-Velthusen, to study these parts. On 
Wagner’s birthday, 1892, there was a great Wagner 


Concert at Ham House, Lord Dysart’s = place near 


Richmond. I sang the parts of Alberich in the 
“ Rheingold,” and of Wotan in the ‘* Walkiire.” Sir 
Augustus Harris was in the audience (I had never 
met him then), and, to my astonishment, I received 
from him, through my agent, the next day, a request 
to sing Beckmesser at Covent Garden. The opera, 
‘Die Meistersinger,” was rehearsed, and the day 
fixed (season of 1892) for its production, but Jean de 
Reské’s throat was so weak it had to be postponed. 

Crossing the stage at Covent Garden one day after 
rehearsal, Sir Augustus Harris asked me if I knew 
Kurwenal, for Herr Knapp would not be able to take 
his part at the next performance of ‘‘Tristan und 
Isolde ”—two days later. I sang it, practically with- 
out rehearsal, and have since played the part a number 
of times ; and during this (1893) season sang Beck- 
messer twice. ‘ Tannhiiuser” has not come to me 
yet (though this season I have sung several times in 
‘* Siegfried” and ‘‘ Walkiire”), nor “ Aida ”; but bear- 
ing in mind that I should pay attention to Verdi, I 
have studied all his later works, and went to Milan 
in February to hear “Falstaff,” the title-rdle of which 
I was called upon to sing in Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's 
lectures upon it at the Royal Institution in May and 
June last. 

I hope I may have described my little experience 
clearly enough, and have asked the three ‘friends 
most concerned to sign this letter with me as showing 
their concurrence in the statements I have given 
you. 

Please make any use you choose of this letter, and 
believe me,—Sincerely yours, ° 

Davip. S. BisPHAM. 


We, the undersigned, concur fully in the truth of 
the above statements. 
ALPHONSE WALLEEN. 
OraFr RUDBECK. 


Though I was not present when Mr. Bispham re: 
ceived the information as to what he should study, 
yet I have assisted him in his Wagner operas, which 
were undertaken by him at the time mentioned, and 
because, as I was told, of what -he was then advised 
to prepare for future use at the opera. 

HETTIE KRiUGER- VELTHUSEN. 


Now, I happen to be acquainted with Mr 


Bispham. On reading this story I did not for 


a moment doubt its subjective truth or Mr. 
Bispham’s veracity; but, being entirely in- 
credulous about “supernatural” phenomena, | 
came to the conclusion he had been deceived 
either by himself or by others. Anyhow, with 
the intention of explaining the incident he writes 
about if I could, and investigating the subject 
farther if I couldn’t, I called upon him one 
evening. My cross-examination was systematic. 
Mr. Bispham having indicated that he was 
ready to undergo fire, I commenced : 

“In the first place, are you nervous or im- 
pressionable ?” 

“Most emphatically, I am not. I never in 
my life saw a ghost ; I rarely dream, and then 
nothing of importance ; no one has ever been 
able to hypnotise me.” sc 

“ Has the latter ever been seriously tried 7” 

“Yes; I'll tell you how and why. A few 
years ago I hurt, or thought I hurt, my vocal 
organ slightly. My friends all said. it was noo- 





sense, and all I could reply was : ‘ Well, if yot 
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don’t think my voice a little worse than usual, 
you've. neyer noticed what it is at its best,’ 
They persisted, however, it was pure fancy on 
my part. Well, I thought, it may be fancy, and 
in case it should be I'll take steps to get cured 
of it. So I. went to a friend of mine, a very 
well-known doctor, who frequently uses hyp- 
notism, and said : ‘Look here, doctor, I have 
got a notion that I’ve hurt my voice, and I want 
you to hypnotise me and disabuse my mind of 
that notion.’ He tried on over ‘a dozen. different 
occasions, but with no success. I sat there 
calm and happy, and do what he would he 
couldn’t send me off.” 

“Well,” I said, “it certainly appears that you 
are not nervous nor impressionable, Do you 
mind telling me now, Have you any faith in the 
planchette ?” 

“In the sense of accepting any so-called 
supernatural explanation of the working of the4 
planchette, 1 have no faith in anything of the 
sort. I have no theory of its working ; I only 
know the thing happened as I wrote to Mr. 
Stead.” 

I then cross-examined Mr. Bispham and Miss 
Velthusen, who was present, and had to come 
to the conclusion that the thing had happened 
exactly as the letter describes, Mr. Bispham 
is not interested in upholding the reputation of 
the p/anchette; he merely contends that on one 
occasion, at least, it told the truth. He intends 
to question it further, and if there are results 
my readers will hear of them. 

One thing may be said: if spooks intend to 
interfere with the right of singers to choose their 
own operas, then we shall have to legislate 
against the spooks shortly. 
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N connection with the brief notice last 
month of Mr. W. H. Cummings’ advocacy 
of the Continental system, a short article 
on the development of keyboard-fingering 

may be of interest to those of our readers who 
have not hitherto given special attention to the 
subject. There is, indeed, nothing more remark- 
able inthe history of music than the differences 
which have existed between the earliest methods 
of fingering and those in use at the present time. 
As a matter of fact, nobody. seems to have 
thought about any method at all until some- 
where near the close of the sixteenth century. 
Nor is this to be wondered at when we remember 
the kind of keyboard instruments that were then 
in use, the very limited compass of the: keyboard 
itself, and the extraordinary dimensions of the 
keys. The keys of the famous Magdeburg 
organ, for example, are said to have been an ell 
long and three inches broad, and. Dom Bedos 
tells us of some early organs whose keys were 
five inches. and a half wide. The manner of 
performing upon. these. instruments was of 
course in keeping with the size of the kéys. 
The latter were simply struck down by the closed 
fist of the player, even to.a considerable depth, 
whence, according to Séidel, the organist of 
those days came to be ¢alled the “organ- 
beater.” ei 

In the course of the fourteenth century the 
monks and friars—‘“' those zealous guardians and 
preservers of learning and the fine arts in the 


dark times of the Middle Ages”—set about 
improving the clumsy clavier or keyboard. In 
particular, they made neater keys, increased 
their number both upwards and downwards to 
the extent of nearly three octaves, and so reduced 
their fall and breadth that they no longer re- 
quired to be struck by the fist, but were capable 
of being pressed down by the fingers as in the 
organ of modern times. This was near the close 
of the fifteenth century; but still the keys were 
so large that the octave ran to about two more 
inches than in: the modern keyboard ; and of 
course this prevented the development of any- 
thing like a regular method of fingering, such as 
we now possess. 

The first system— if, indeed, it can be called a 
system at all— was that described by Ammerbach 
in a work printed at Leipzigin 1571. This, says 
Mr. Franklin Taylor—to whom we are specially 
"indebted here—this, like all the fingering in use 
then and for long afterwards, is characterised by 
the almost complete avoidance of the use of the 
thumb and little finger, the former being only 
occasionally marked in the left hand, and the 
latter never employed except in playing intervals 
of not less than a fourth in the same hand. The 
reason for this lay, no doubt, in the conspicuous 
difference in length between these and the three 
middle fingers, which would seem to disable 
them from equal efficiency. Ammerbach’s 
fingering for the scale, as given by Mr. Taylor, 
is as follows, the thumb being marked O, and 
the fingers with the first three numerals : 
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This appears to be stiff and awkward enough 
in all conscience, yet the old musicians were so 
well satisfied with it that they did not think of 
devising anything better for upwards of a 
century. Of course we must remember that in 
these days the number of keys used by com- 
posers and® players was very limited. The 
system of. equal temperament upon which the 
organ and clavichord were tuned prevented 
anything like a free use of the black keys, and 
the fingering, which to us would seem quite 
impracticable, was then rendered to the early 
players at least serviceable. 

In course of time, however, the old method 
began to be looked upon as imperfect, and 
attempts -were made in various directions to 
obtain for the thumb especially a more extended 
use on the keyboard. Pretorius, writing in 
1619, says—“ Many think it a matter of great 
importance, and despise such organists as do 
not use this or that particular fingering, which, 
in my opinion, is not worth the talk ; for let a 
player run up or down with either first, middle, 
or third finger, aye, even with his nose if that 
could help him, provided everything is done 
clearly, correctly, and gracefully, it does not 
much matter how or in what manner it is accom- 
plished.” Our own Purcell seems to have been 
among the first experimenters in the new use of 
the thumb, though, to be sure, he employs it in 
a very hesitating manner, giving it only the first 
note of a scale in two octaves! Couperin, a few 
years later—about 1717—gives many examples 
of its use. He employs it, however, in a very 
unmethodical way. For instance, “he would 
use it on the first note of an ascending scale, but 
not again throughout the octave ; he employs it 
for a change of fingers on a single note, and for 
extensions, but in passing it under the fingers he 
only makes use of the first finger, except in two 





cases, in one of which the.second finger of the 
left hand is passed over the thumb, and in the 
other the thumb is passed under the third 
finger”—in the very unpracticat manner shown 
here : 
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To Sebastian Bach the unnatural limitations 
of ‘such a method as this soon became obvious ; 
and, indeed, it is to his genius that fingering 
owes its most striking development, since “in 
his hands it became transformed from a chaos 
of unpractical rules to a perfect system, which 
has endured in its essential parts to the present 
day.” The complexities of Bach’s own music 
could never have been met by the inadequate 
system of fingering in use before his day ; and 
when we add to this the fact that the newly 
invented system of equal temperament for 
tuning the clavichord enabled him to write in 
one key as readily as in another, we can see how 
necessary for him was the adoption of an 
entirely new method. Accordingly he began to 
turn the thumb and fourth finger to the same 
account as the other fingers, and, as Spitta says, 
he must at once have perceived that the whole 
art of playing had thereby undergone a complete 
revolution, While the useless hanging of the 
thumb had resulted in an outstretched position 
for the other fingers, the use of it, being so much 
shorter, naturally necessitated a curved position 
for the others. This curving at once did away 
with all rigidity ; the fingers remained in an 
easy, elastic attitude, ready for extension or con- 
traction at any moment, and they could now 
strike the keys rapidly and accurately.as they 
lay close over them. Thus, by diligent practice, 
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| the greatest possible equality of touch, strength, 


and rapidity was acquired in both hands, and 
each was made quite independent of the other. 
The scales were newly fingered by Bach ; and 
he established the rule that the thumb of the 
right hand must fall immediately after the two 
semitones of the scale in going up, and before 
them in coming down, and vice versd in the left 
hand. | 

Improvements, and variations on_ Bach’s 
system of fingering were made by his son 
Emanuel; and the latter’s method has been 
practically that of all his successors until the 
most recent times. ‘Clementi, Hummel, and 
Czerny adopted it almost without change, 
excepting only the limitation, caused by the 
introduction of the pianoforte, the touch of which 
requires a much smarter blow from the finger 
than that of the clavichord or harpsichord, in 
consequence of which the gentle gliding of the 
second finger over the third, which was allowed 
by Emanuel Bach, has become unsuitable, and 
is now rarely used.” The latest development 
has been to free the thumb from all restrictions 
whatsoever. Emanuel Bach and the later 
masters named above never allowed it to be 
employed on a black key except “in cases of 
necessity”; but the modern rule of fingering 
knows no such rule, and the thumb is now 
practically as free as the fingers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GLEEING AT THE VICARAGE. 

(Continued from page 256.) 

HE influence of the muffin is great, but 
in company with the Sally Lunn it is 
greater. 

Charles Lamb did not despise the 
former, for do we not read somewhere in his 
essays of a certain individual chirping and ex- 
panding over a muffin ? 

And, furthermore, is it not chronicled accord- 
ing to Hone that “Sally Lunn resided at Bath 
at the close of the last century,” and that “a baker 
and musician of Bath noticed her, bought her 
business, and se¢ fo music a song in praise of 
Sally Lunn and her fashionable cakes” ? 

Then what more natural, may I ask, than that 
our dear hostess at the Vicarage should beguile 
us with two hot dishes of the above every Satur- 
day at six during the winter months, which was 
the day set apart for a little “gleeing” at the 
Vicarage, and which was always preceded by 
one of those cosy meetings at the tea-table, 
where muffins and Sally Lunn reign supreme ? 

Just come with me, gentle reader, and I will 
show you our little party : 

There at the head of the table sits the Vicar’s 
wife, encircled ‘with cups, saucers, and all the 
necessary articles for the meal about to be in- 
dulged in. Notice what a kindly smile she 
gives when she asks, “ How is your tea; is it 
quite as you like?” Does she not look a kind 
and gentle soul, with her spotlessly white cap? 
Does she not look a mother? And what a lot 
this simple description implies! She has had 
only one son, Mo, who, you see, is one of our 
party. She idolises him, this is easily observed, 
and there is not a shadow of doubt she has 
spoilt him ; 1 hear someone call her “a foolish 
woman ” for so doing, but take care that he or 
she who thus remarks is not more foolish. 

To know Mrs. Taylor was to love her; even 
to look at her was happiness. 

And there, at the other end of the table, sits 
the good Vicar. Does he not look pleased to 
see people round his table? He is fond of com- 
panionship, and believes with Bacon that “Who- 
soever is delighted in solitude, is either a wild 
beast or a god,” 

Our Vicar smokes, and enjoys it, and the last 
thing at night with his pipe he takes a glass of 
Scotch whisky and water, and yet with these 
vices (?), my teetotal friends, he was a good 
Christian—I mean a man who acted up to the 
principles of the pulpit. It was not with him 
“do as / say.” but “as / do.” And you can 
take Tittletop’s word for it, you would not have 
been far out had you followed his precepts; he 
was kindness personified, and withal just. And 
though he had given me his opinion of Mo, as 
related at the conclusion of the first chapter, yet 
before his son he was quite silent as to his faults. 

There, on the right of Mrs. Taylor, sits the 
curate. What can I say about him? He is 
very much liked in the parish, and does his 
work to the satisfaction of all, especially the 
marriageable young ladies. 

He hasn’t much of a voice, but thinks he has 
an exceedingly good one. I am afraid this is 
a very common failing with curates. He doesn’t 
smoke— he isa teetotaler—but he can eat 
muffins and a Sally Lunn is his pet weakness ; 
there is no possible doubt of that. 

And then there is Mo, who sits next to me. 
You know something about him, and | will not 


trouble you further. 
And last of all there is your humble servant 


Tittletop : it is most possible you already know 
too much of. him. So. good-bye, and leave us 
now to enjoy our tea. 


* * * * * 


When the meal was over, we would adjourn 
to the drawing-room—so comfortable and cosy 
—and sit round the fire. Mrs. Taylor would 
take an easy-chair in the corner, apparently for 
the purpose of knitting, but I have my suspicions 
that she used to have forty winks. Yet how on 
earth she managed to get even the ghost of 
a wink passes entirely my comprehension, 
considering the row we made at “gleeing” 
(Tittletop is answerable for this word, not the 
biographer). 

The parts were arranged thus: the Vicar, 
2nd bass ; the curate, 1st bass; Mo, 2nd tenor; 
Tittletop, 1st tenor, 

I should mention that Mo consented to help 
in the quartet, only on the understanding that 
we should occasionally sing one of his MSS., 
and on the evening I have in my mind, while 
relating these adventures, we had undertaken the 
performance of a glee written by him. It was a 
very complicated affair as far as the music was 
concerned ; the words were simplicity itself, and 
Mo was the poet. Here they are: 


“’Tis close of day, so, sweet love, I 
Have come to meet you on the sly ; 
Just one sweet kiss, pray don’t be shy, 
And now we'd better say good-bye.” 


Slightly humorous you see, reader ; all very 
well, Mo was a bit of a wag, when you didn’t 
take him seriously, The music, however, was 
far from humorous—decidedly serious. 

Poor Vicar, how many times he wiped his 
glasses! How many times we went back! 
Poor curate, the number of lozenges he swallowed 
during the effort to clear his throat to get his 
note! And, alas! poor Mo, he was as far off as 
‘anyone. I was all right with my part, but what 
was I alone? The passage that gave us the 
most trouble, as far as my memory serves, was 
| the following : 
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The Vicar could not get his. phrase correctly ; 
the curate said it was utterly impossible for him 
to “come in” unless the Vicar was correct, while 
Mo declared it quite beyond his powers to sing 
his part unless his father and Mr. Thinman (the 
curate) sang the proper notes, 

I sang it; I played it; I hummed it ; I shouted 
it! but the poor dear Vicar failed each time. 
The funniest part of the whole thing was that 
Mo couldn’ sing it himself.’ And when the 
Vicar’s wife, in her modest manner, suggested 
“we were a long time saying good-bye,” it was 
imanimously to put the thing away for 
that evening, while Mo was actually so con- 
descending (?) as to say_that he would “ look it 
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over and try to make it a little more simple for 
us.” 

“What shall we try now?” said Mr. Thinman. 

“ Let’s have a look at ‘ The Three Chafers,’” 
I suggested. 

“ Ah, yes, Mr. Tittletop! A capital sugges- 
tion—a capital suggestion,” cried the Vicar. 

Now the Vicar was great in “The Three 
Chafers.” It pleased him immensely ; he knew 
it well, and always sang it without the copy. 

Mr. Thinman, however, did not like “The 
Three Chafers,” but not wishing to go against 
his Vicar’s wishes, consented ; but he was not 
very enthusiastic over the matter. _ 

Now, Mr. Thinman had a reason, and the 
reason was this—he had a very pronounced 
lisp, and the “sum, sum, sum, sum, sum, sum, 
sum” was very trying for him to keep up, yet 
his pronouncing it “thum, thum, thum, thum, 
thum, thum, thum” was equally trying for me 
to listen to, for at each effort to get the right 
sound he made a terrible facial contortion, all 
the while persevering to keep his eyeglass in his 
eye. (Mr. Thinman sported an eyeglass.) 

Mo was indifferent to the little joke. The 
Vicar generally sang what he knew with his eyes 
shut, so didn’t witness the struggles of his 
curate ; and Mrs. Taylor was “ nodding,” so I 
had him and his “thum, thum, thum” all to my- 
self, and not to my dying day shall I ever for- 
get it. 

He was quite hot when we had finished, and 
was obliged to take a drink of water, but the 
good Vicar, I think, would have liked to have 
had it over again. 

Since the first time we tried “The Three 
Chafers” there was a certain lukewarmness (it 
could hardly be termed a coldness) sprung up 
between Mr. Thinman and your humble servant, 
and I attributed this state of things entirely to 
that glee. A laugh at-his ‘‘thum, thum, thum,” 
was inevitable, and he caught me at it ; hence 
this little difference between us. 

Whenever I met him I thought of it. When 
he was in the pulpit, it came to my memory, and 
when he was intoning it was painfully visible. 
Do all I could, 1 could not take him seriously, 
-and-I thought he knew it, by the inquiring, 
artful little look he used occasionally to give me. 
| And then another favourite part-song of the 
| Vicai’s. was Mendelssohn’s “ Love and Wine.” 
| This was Mr. Thinman’s opportunity, and he 
took it—but oh! that lisp. 

Now, reader, put yourself in my place and tell 
me candidly if you could keep a serious face? 
Perhaps you will reniember the words of the 
second verse, they are : 





; “What cures your wounds, my fellows fine? 
Balmy wine! 
What closed again your eyelids’ sluice ? 

Ruddy juice.” 


||In goes Thinman’s eyeglass, and after pulling 


himself together, this is his rendering : 





This is a fair specimen of the composition. | 


“What curthke your wound¢h, my fellow/h fine? 
Balmy wine ! 
What clothd again your eye-lidth thiuzh ? 
Ruddy justh.” 


The thluth did it. I burst out laughing and 
so did the Vicar and Mo, it really was so ridicu- 
lous. . But I. think: Mr. Thinman was a wee bit 
touchy over the matter. 

“What ith Mr. Tittletop laughing at, thir 7” 
said Thinman, appealing to the Vicar. — 

“ Thluth, Thinman, thluth,” replied Mr. 
Taylor. Aahis 

But we eventually got through it and, parted ' 
for the evening, intending to meet the following 
Saturday. i Ee , 

The’ little coolness, however, still rema‘ns 
between Thinman and Tittletop. = ™ 


(70 be continued.) 
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HE Westminster Orchestral Society for- 
warded to Paris a magnificent wreath, 
to be placed on Gounod’s grave. A 
parchment scroll, signed by 34 members 
of the society, bore the following : 
WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 

‘“‘ Nous désirons que cette couronne soit, avec !’ex- 
pression de notre plus profond respect, déposée sur la 
tombede Charles Gounod. Ce qu'il y avait.d’humain 
chez le Grand Maitre Francais disparait, mais les 
glorieuses créations de son génie vivront 4 jamais 
cans le coeur du peuple Anglais.” 

Amongst the signatures were the names of 
Cardinal Vaughan, Archdeacon Sinclair, and 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins. Mr. Charles S. Jekyll went 
to Paris as the society’s representative at the 
funeral. 

* * # 

THE Ninth Annual Report and prospectus of 
the Westminster Orchestral Society has just 
been issued. In the comprehensive list published 
of meritorious British works publicly performed 
and favourably received, proof is given that the 
society’s efforts to direct particular attention to 
orchestral compositions by native musicians 
are bearing fruit. Concerning projected arrange- 
ments, it may be noted that on December 20 
a new ‘“concert-piece,” for pianoforte and 
orchestra, by Mr. H. C. Banister, will be heard, 
and the overture to “ Henry V.,.” by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren, will be resuscitated. Mr. Ferdinand 
Weist-Hill, on his return from the Brussels 
Conservatoire, will make his début in London 
on the same evening in Vieuxtemps’ 4th Violin 
Concerto. New orchestral works by Madame 
Dora Bright and Messrs. Lee Williams, 
Barclay Jones and Stewart Macpherson are to 
be included in the programme of the third 
concert. In addition to the public perform- 
ances, a chamber concert is announced for 
January 6; Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., 
will preside at the ninth annual festival on 
March 17 ; and two charity concerts are in- 
cluded in the arrangements. By way of pleas- 
ing the tastes of all subscribers, the season will 
conclude with a grand Smoking Concert under 
the direction of Mr. William A. Backcomb, who 
will be supported by the élite of the members of 
the lighter lyric stage. The society’s earnest 
work is deserving of every encouragement, and 
it is to be hoped that encouragement will not be 
wanting. 

* # # 

DR. BRIDGE, jocularly called by the irreverent 
“Westminster Bridge,” lives in the Littlington 
Tower, which was added to the older portions 
of Westminster Abbey in 1364. Adjoining this 
tower is an older structure, dating back to the 
eleventh century, which the caprice of destiny 
has now turned into Dr. Bridge’s larder. “I 
went recently to open a new organ in the 
country,” said the Doctor to.a gentleman in the 
organ loft the otherday. ‘After I had finished 


| me how I liked the instrument. The action had 
‘no pneumatics and was very stiff and heavy, and 
‘Oh, well,’ he replied, ‘our 
organist is a very strong young man; the 


I told him so. 


exercise will do him good.’” 
*% % 


and God.” 


for five minutes. 


the music of the future ! 
* * 


full public rehearsal being fixed for Friday, 
June 22, “ Messiah” for June 25, and the Selec- 


people were admitted to the Palace. 


now, and the Prince Consort was present. 
* # # 


band and be a Christian ?” 
impediment. 


trombone at home, it is assuredly an impossi- 
bility for his nearest neighbour to be a Christian. 
Nicanor of old, who swooned at hearing a flute. 


ing to play a brass instrument. 
* # # 


MISS MARGARET MACINTYRE, going to Italy 
for rest, has come in for a lucky engagement. 
She has been secured as chief soprano at La 
Scala, the leading opera-house of Milan, and 
there she will this month make her début in 
Wagners “Die Walkiire.” Miss MacIntyre 
will afterwards appear in some of the parts in 
which she was so successful at Covent Garden. 








Her engagement in fact extends over several 
months, so that she will not sing at all in 


' England this winter. 


* * * 


THE fine musical library of the late Sir 
William Cusins has been bequeathed to the 
Guildhall School of Music. It consists of about 
200 volumes, among them being several valuable 
manuscripts, and a good collection of Handel’s 
scores. Sir William has left a nice little fortune 
to his widow, proving that music sometimes 
does pay. The office of “Master of the 
Musick” is worth, I believe, £300 a year with 


my recital, a member of the committee asked | certain allowances. 





THE Musical Courter of New York is some- 
what rough on “ Music-and-Morals” Haweis, 
who has just returned from a visit to America. 
His next book, we are told, is to be called “ Me 
Mr. Haweis, it seems, has been 
telling his congregation that the Golden Harp 
of Paradise will be very inferior to the earthly 
harp, and as for an orchestra composed entirely 
of harps, no musician, he thinks, could stand it 
Evidently, then, Mr. Haweis, 
though a believer in Wagner, has no taste for 


NEXT year is again the time of the Handel | 
Triennial Festival at the Crystal Palace, and 
the directors have now settled the dates, the 


tion for June 27, the celebration closing as 
usual on Friday, June 29, with “ Israel in Egypt.” 
One of the largest attendances at the latter 
oratorio was at the Festival of 1859, when 23,722 
But 
“royalties” were scarcer then than they are 


A CONTEMPORARY, I observe, has been asked 
in all seriousness, “ Cana man belong to a brass 
Well, I see no 
But if he is a member of a brass 
band, and is given to practising on his cornet or 


certainly never lived next door to a man learn-. 


Sir AuGusTus HARRIS does not think much 
of the public’s perception of artistic merit. He 
recalls the fact that when “ Faust” was produced 
in Paris it was condemned by the critics. Sir 
Augustus Harris’s father, however, was struck 
with its beauties, and he telegraphed for his 
manager, the late Mr. Frederick Gye, to come 
over and see it. Gye agreed with the French 
critics, and complained that he should have been 
sent on a wild-goose chase. The result was 
that’ Chappell, the music publisher, who was 
attracted by another French operatic work at 
the time, to oblige’the French editors made a 
double’ contract and accepted “ Faust” also. 
The latter was thrown in for the price of an old 
song—£40, 1 believe—the fortunate publisher 
thus becoming the possessor of, perhaps, the 
most popular and financially valuable work the 
world has ever seen. 


* * * 


THAT is a good story told by Dr. Hanslick 
in his recently published “ Deutsche Rundshau.” 
When Madame Schumann played before the 
King of Holland, she was accompanied by her 
husband. The lady was then well-known as a 
pianist, and the king, after complimenting her 
on her brilliant playing, turned to her husband 
and inquired : “And are you also musical ?” 
Such is fame ! 

*  % 


A CERTAIN Maurice Rollinat has written a 
long poem on Chopin. In this poem the com- 
poser is called a “ ferocious Edgar Poe ;” it was 
Chopin that found “sepulchral tones fit to 
accompany the dull hiccoughs of the dead.” 
One did not know before that the dead were in 
the way of hiccoughing ; but let that pass. At 
the end, Rollinat asks : “ Who can play your 
music?” Manufactured artists without nerve and 
fire do not understand that which the great 
musician poured out from the depths of his 
sorrow ; but probably Pachmann would not 
hesitate to answer the poet’s inquiry. 


* * * * 


THE new Scottish Orchestra, under Mr. 
Henschel, has now stepped into active compe- 
tition with Mr. Manns’, and the results of the 
rival enterprises are being anticipated with keen 
interest in Edinburgh and. Glasgow. Local 
feeling in regard to the two schemes has run 
very high, while there appears to be an almost 
general consensus of opinion that one of the 
two must collapse. There ought, however, as 
the Daily News remarks, to be no valid reason 
why both societies should not flourish, for in 


that healthy rivalry is not only beneficial to art, 
but greatly enhances the public interest in both 
enterprises. 

* He He 


I BELIEVE it was Dr. Johnson who once said 
of a vegetable diet, that what in it is nutritious 
is not digestible, and what is digestible is not 
nutritious. Probably a good many of us who 
j have put the matter to the test in our own 
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other parts of the kingdom it has-been proved . 
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persons will agree with this verdict on vege- 
tarianism ; but certainly Remenyi, the celebrated 
Hungarian violinist, would not. He, in fact, 
attributes his superb health and vigour at 59 


to his total abstinence from alcoholics of any | 


kind, from tobacco, and from a meat diet. He 
may be said to be now fairly in his prime, with 


a face as free from lines and wrinkles as a man. 
have “Two lovely black eyes.” 
|done? pathetically asks the correspondent. I 


of 35. 
* * 
JOHN PHILIP Sousa says there is a good | 
deal of hypocrisy in music, and adds that | 
“wearing long hair, goggles, and an air of | 
mystery, and always smelling of Dutch cheese | 
does not by any means indicate musical genius.” 
John speaks truly. But then we must remember 
that, as in the case of P aderewski, a good many | 
people believe that a musician’s hair is the seat | 
of his genius, and it would not do for every man | 
to obey the command of the street song and | 
have his hair cut. Samson, one reflects, lost his | 
strength when he lost his locks, and the musician | | 
might run a somewhat similar risk. | 
* * 
A CORRESPONDENT of Noles and Que ries | 
points out a curious instance of painstaking 
misconception, in an article on the “ National | 
Anthem,” which appeared in a recent number | 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. The writer of 
the article finds the phrase “ Send her victorious” | 
now “ absolutely meaningless” and ‘ “prepiexing,” | 
since there is no longera James III. to be “ sent | 
victorious ” across from France. Yet, of course, 
to “send” means here to “cause to be,” and | 
the incriminated phrase is as correct etymologi- | | 
cally as it is in other respects. | 


| 
*  # 


Ir is curious to note the differing circum- 
stances that inspire men. Here is Mr. Corney 
Grain declaring that he often plans new sketches 
while he is being shaved. Would it be libellous 
to suggest that the results of such a method must 
inevitably be “ barbarous” ? Miss Hope Temple 
composes many of her songs in hansom cabs : 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan has been known to 
compose numbers for his operas on the backs of 
envelopes, as he rode from one friend’s house to 


| 


another. But no one has yet found out an 
inspired method of “composing” with one’s 
creditors. 


* * # 


Music lovers will learn with interest that 
Wilhelmj, the violinist, has taken up his 
residence in Londen. He has rented a house 
in Regent’s Park, so that he will probably make 
a long stay in our midst. It is nearly thirty 
years since Wilhelmj first came to England. 
He was then 21, and his superb playing quickly 
won for him a reputation which he subsequently 
increased in course of a tour with Mr. Santley. 
Moreover, he became very closely identified 
with Wagnerism, and it will be remembered | 
that he occupied the post of first violin in the 
orchestra during the opening season at Bayreuth 
in 1876, and at the Wagner Festival in the 
Albert Hall in 1877. 





* * | 

SHALL it be a flat or a house? That is| 
coming to be “he question. The Pal/ Mail! 
Gazette answers to the effect that you had better 
have a house in case all your neighbours in the 
flat should have a piano. Apropos of this, a 
correspondent writes for advice under the 
following circumstances. He has gone in for 
the lease of a flat for which he pays a high rent. 
His neighbours are under the impression they 
are musicians, and have invested in two pianos, 
one of which is placed against the wall which 
forms a side of his drawing-room ; the other is 
fixed against his study wall, On the one the 





' commissioned for production at Covent Garden 


| doubt this was because the great musician had 


‘husband plays, on the other. the wife,’ and -as 
apparently neither has any occupation, except 
when they are taking their walks abroad, they 
are generally playing the instruments. Scotch 
airs are favourites,-and, as they are both 
English to the backbone, their idea of the airs 
is not quite Scotch-like. On Sunday they play 
hymns, and occasionally, by way of change, they 
What is to be 


am sure I do not know. 


* & # 


THE Royal Academy of Music has this season 
started with an accession of too pupils. If we 
‘are not already a musical nation, we are certainly 
fast becoming one. But it is somewhat cruel of 


Mr. Curwen to syggest that a good subject for: 


Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s prospective comic opera 
{would be the ways of the R. A. M. students. 
| By the way, the following additions to the 
Academy’s professorial staff have been made 
recently. For elocution, Mrs. George Crowe 
| (Miss Bateman), Mr. William Farren, Mr. 
| Henry Lesingham, and Mr. Ian Robertson ; 
|for organ, Mr. W. Stevenson Hoyte; for 
pia Mr. Ernest de Munck; for cla- 
rionet, Mr. G. A. Clinton ; for oboe, Mr. W. 


| M. Maloch. 
* * * 


THE beautiful facsimile of that invaluable 
‘thirteenth century MS., the “Sarum Gradual,” 
issued by the Plainsong and Medizval Society, 
_has now been completed by a second part. This 
contains not only the latter part of the MS., the 
first portion of which was issued about two years 
ago, but additional pages, supplying certain. 
“lacune” in the British Museum MS., and a 
learned dissertation by the Rev. W. H. Frere, 
who maintains the possibility of regaining some- 
thing like the original form of the Gregorian 
Antiphonale Missarum, by a process of elimina- 
tion of matter that is probably of later date. 


* * * 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON is now leading 
a life of practical retirement in Paris. She still, 
however, keeps up her musical studies, and 
occasionally she writes an article for some of 
the magazines or journals. The prima donna’s 
husband, the Count de Miranda, is a man of 
over 60, and is the head of an old Spanish 
family. He holds a permanent government 
position in Spain, and is often obliged to be 
away from Paris. By a former marriage he has 
a young daughter, Donna Rosita, who is the 
constant companion of her stepmother. 


* * * 


MADAME MELBA has made her début as 
Juliette in Gounod’s “ Romeo et Juliette,” at the 
Opera House in Stockhelm with immense 
success. 

* * * 

MASCAGNI is ready with another new opera. 
The title is not disclosed, but the work is 
probably “ Roma,” which Sir Augustus Harris 


next season. A continental critic who had the 
new opera played over to him declares it to be 
as crisp and as dramatic as “ Cavalleria” itself. 
According to the “ Staffile” of Florence, the 
lucky composer has received an offer from a 
London publisher of 800,000 frs. for an opera, 
and 3,000 frs. for a romance. 


* * * 
A WRITER in a French journal says he never 
saw Gounod with a book in his hand. No 


the good taste never to read in company. 


|The Sun-worshippers,” Brahms’ 


He read his Bible daily, and he selected thd 


admired or studied more the works of Moliére 
than the composer of “ Faust,” and he knew the 
old Fathers as well as he knew his beloved 
Mozart. I am notsureif it has been mentioned, 
but it is a fact that Gounod was a draughtsman, 
and very skilful in taking portraits of his friends. 
That he was an accomplished writer as well as 
a musician is not generally known. Here is a 
truthful passage which I venture to quote from 
one of his essays: “ The modifying of anything 


habits, our prejudices, our intellectual ‘idleness, 
or, to express all in one word, in our routine, 
the most redoubtable enemy, the force of inertia ; 
and, what is most curious is that double and 
contradictory requirement of public opinion 
which wants neither what is old nor what is 
new. It wants nothing old because it knews it 
already, and it wants nothing new sage it is 


distrustful of it.” 
* * * 


As an instance of Paderewski’s energy and 
vitality, it may be mentioned that on the night 
before his last recital at St. James’s Hall he 
rehearsed for many hours, not leaving the piano 
till about 3.30 a.m. He started early in the 
morning following the London Concert for 
Cheltenham, where he gave a recital in the 
afternoon in a densely packed hall without 
experiencing the slightest fatigue. 


* * # 


THE Sunderland Philharmonic Society an- 
nounces a capital prospectus for this its thirty- 
fourth season. The first concert, given on 
October 31, took the form of a Handel selection. 
Atthe second, which takes placeon December 11, 
Sir Charles. Hallé’s band will appear, and a new 
setting by Mr. Kilburn, the society’s conductor, 
of the Twenty-third Psalm will be sung ; while 
for the last concert, fixed for March 1, there will 
be the following interesting works: Thomas” 
“Song of 
Destiny,” Hubert Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” 
and Mr. Walthew’s new setting of “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” 

* * %& 

Mr. GLADSTONE has been giving his notions 
as to the mission of music. He does not, like 
some people, regard the art as one of the trifles 
of existence. “From the beginning of the world 
down to the present time it has been one of 
the most forcible instruments for training, for 
arousing, and for governing the mind and the 
spirit of man.” Why not, then, try it as a sub- 
stitute for Home Rule? With the Premier 
writing on the mission of music and Mr. 
Balfour discoursing on Handel, our politicians 
are getting on. 

* * * 
LA Mara’s edition and collection of 650 
letters written by Liszt to well-known people is 
in process of translation into English, and this 
translation will.soon be published. The letters 
are said to reveal in their unvarnished variety 
the real character of the musician. 


* * * 


THERE seems to be some doubt as to the 
exact age of Mr. Sims Reeves. Sir George 
Grove’s Dictionary declares that he was born 
at Woolwich in 1822, which would make him 
71. In the tenors own autobiography the year 
is given as 1821, which makes him 72. Ac- 
cording, however, to Mr. W. T. Vincent's 
“Records of the Woolwich District” the bap- 
tismal certificate is still preserved in the Wool- 
wich church of John Sims Reeves, who was 
born at the Artillery Barracks, Woolwich, in 





Nevertheless, he certainly did find time to read. 


1818, which makes him 75. 


words for “The Redemption ” himself. No one | 


in this world is a task which encounters in our - 
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LaDIEs are henceforward to be debarred from 
wearing their hats or bonnets in the orchestra 
seats at the Paris Grand Opera. Happy French- 
men! Unfortunately the regulation has come 
just when the female head-gear has reached the 
vanishing point. 

* * * 


IT is announced that Mr. T. L. Southgate 
has finished the compilation of a “Table of 
Notable English Musicians” from the Norman 
conquest to the present time. The list includes 
the names only of “eminent” theorists, com- 
posers, and executants. One will be curious to 
see how Mr. Southgate draws the line. 


* * * 


The Violin Times is a new venture edited by 
Mr. Edward Heron Allen and Mr.. Polonaski, 
who has evidently left Ze Strad to take care of 
itself. The best thing in the first number is the 
address of the Editors. They start with the 
intention of licking creation in the matter of 
musical journalism, and they sayso pretty plainly. 
“Tf there exist two examples of anything, one 
of them is not absolutely indispensable. It is 
only the unique which is indispensable. Zhe 
Violin Times aims at being unique—being 
unique it will be indispensable, and being 
indispensable it will pay its proprietor.” 
Q. E. D. 

* * * 


AN Athens correspondent intimates that in 
the course of the excavations on the site of the 
ancient Oracle of Delphi, an important musical 
and literary discovery has been made, consist- 
ing of a hymn to Apollo inscribed on stone. 
Above each syllable are cut the musical notes to 
which it was sung. The inscription is reported 
to date from the second century before Christ. 
This discovery is the more remarkable, as it is 
expected that it will be the key to the music of 
ancient Greece, which has hitherto been un- 
known. The musical notation is that of the 
celebrated musical composer Aristoxenos, a 
pupil of Aristotle. According to the conven- 
tion between Greece and France, the French 
have the right to publish the hymn just found. 


* * * 


ACCORDING to a Stockholm musical journal, 
King Oscar of Sweden is the possessor of one 
of the finest musical libraries in the world. 
His Majesty is “quite an accomplished musician, 
and has been collecting all sorts of musical 
works for many years.” To be taken cum grano 
salis / 

* * * 


Mr. J. F. RUNCIMAN, musical critic of the 
Sun, thus banters Mr. Bispham about his recent 
| communication to Mr. Stead: “In this spook- 
tidden age, it is curious, if not criminal, not to 
know what planchette is ; but in truth I hardly 
know it from roulette. The two would seem, 
however, to have something in common. I find 
that Mr. Bispham once staked his future op a 
game of planchette,.and I know roulette is a 
game in which things are staked. Mr. Bispham 
asked the planchette whether be should go in 
for opera or concert work. The planchette 
said, ‘Opera ; and, in reply to further queries, 
advised him to study ‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘Die 
Meistersinger, ‘Tristan, and ‘Aida.’ He did 
80, was called upon to sing in two of them, and 
made a hit. This opens up an_ interesting 
| question. The planchette is worked by a spook, 
I take it, on the principle of pull the string and 
the figure works. Now Mr. Bispham got his 
thance (I believe) in ‘Tristan,’ owing to Mr. 
Knapp’s sudden _indisposition. It is evident to 





me that the spook arranged this, that its prophecy 
might come true. In that case, has not Mr. 
Knapp a right of action against the spook, or, 
failing that, against Mr. Bispham for conspiracy 
(on his own confession) with the spook ?” 


* & # 


“ AGAIN,” he continues, “ was Mr. Bispham’s 
spook Wagner? The fact that three of the 
operas recommended were Wagner’s points to 
the conclusion that it was ; but would Wagner 
choose Verdi’s ‘ Aida’? While mortal he certainly 
would not, but the Italian has lately been in- 
fluenced by the German’s work, and the choice 
might be intended as a delicate little compli- 
ment in return. If a spook, then, can influence 
a singer to get up his works, complications will 
probably ensue, for Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Handel—perhaps the latter has already been at 
Mr. Hollingshead—will each work upon different 
singers, some of whom will in result sing nothing 
but operas of one composer, some only those of 
another. The more’ powerful spooks, those 
possessing the largest mundane connections, 
will form ‘rings’ on the (to use an undoubted 
vulgarism) ‘scratch me and I'll scratch’ you’ 
plan in vogue in London vestries, and have 
their own works sung to the exclusion of those 
by other dead-and-gone worthies.” 


* * * 


YOUNG Siegfried Wagner, only son of. the 
composer, is now of age, and has recently com- 
pleted a tour round the world. It is understood 
that henceforward a good deal of the manage- 


ment of the Bayreuth Festival enterprise will 
fall upon him, and according to intelligence 
from Bayreuth, he also proposes to make his 
début as a conductor at a special operatic 
performance to: be given to the residents. 
The regular Wagner representations are sus- 
pended till next year, when “ Lohengrin” will 
be given for the first time at* Bayreuth ; but the 
members of the school which Frau Cosima 
Wagner founded last November, in order to 
train young artists expressly for the Wagner 
festivals, have volunteered to take part in a per- 
formance of Weber’s “ Der Freischiitz,” and the 
band of the 7th Regiment of Bavarian In- 
fantry will likewise assist. 
several of the Bayreuth Festival representa- 
tions will next year be conducted by Siegfried 
Wagner; but this is unlikely while such ex- 
perienced orchestral directors as Levy, Richter, 
and Mottl are available. 


It is hinted that 


* & 


’ A CONTEMPORARY, dealing with the question 
of woman in song, points out that the actor and 
the artist have many advantages denied the 
singer. 
guerite in “Faust,” for instance, she takes her 
time in arranging for the jewel scene; whereas 
in singing the Marguerite of Gounod the time is 


When Miss Ellen Terry plays Mar- 


limited. During one bar the jewel casket is to 
be discovered, and two bars are allowed to get 
the earrings in the ears. The singer must get 
to the mirror, at the same time performing the 
most difficult feats of vocalisation. The orchestra 
is waiting ; and combining time, tune, the mean- 
ing of the music, the facial expressions and the 
gestures is vastly more trying and more exacting 


than the art of the dramatic artist. All this is | 


no doubt true. But on the other—the pecuniary 


—side, let us remark that the lyric artist receives | 


greater remuneration than any other, and that 


WHO shall set bounds to the activity of the 
lady. interviewer? A contributor to Woman, 
who signs herself “ Ubiquiteuse” (apparently a 
feminine form of the unknown French: sub- 
stantive “ubiquiteur”), has been having a 
“chat” with a “lady street singer,” who goes 
about town in “a queer-looking square cart, 
drawn bya sleek-coated pony.” On the eart is 
a piano, and at this instrument sits the itinerant 
lady vocalist, warbling “in an exquisitely melo- 
dious and well-trained voice old love ballads to 
her own accompaniment.” She is described as 
a neatly-attired woman of some twenty-five 
or twenty-six years of age. Like Balzac’s 
“Madame Vauquer, née de Conflans,” she has 
‘“*had losses.” Being questioned as to how she 
came to be in this humiliating position, the lady 
street singer replied that she had been a teacher 
of music, but one evening her father remarked 
to her in jest: “ Well, if you can’t make more 








out of music in the ordinary. way, you'll have to 
go out and sing in the streets.” “I took,” says 
the interviewed yocalist, “the suggestion in 
earnest, and.a few weeks later my husband and 
I drove up to the north of London one evening 
in a pony-cart with my piano on top, and it was 
a very successful start.” The itinerant couple 
first tried the poorer quarters of the East, but 
“Mile End pelted them with potatoes and fish- 
shells.”. Cadogan Square, Sloane Square, and 
like good neighbourhoods, however, speedily 
made amends, and it is here that the lady street- 
singer has found her most liberal and constant 


patrons. 
* * * 


IN last month’s article on Music at the 
Foundling Hospital, the mistake was made of 
announcing Mr. Myles B. Foster as organist 
of the famous institution, instead of Mr. H. D. 
Welton. The error was noticed before the 
MAGAZINE went to press, but for’ some unac- 
countable reason the printers failed to give 
effect to the correction sent in. Mr. Welton 
is hereby asked to forgive and forget. 





Mudie in Manchester. 


—-0:-— 


HE first of a series of four chamber 
concerts, under the direction of Mr. 
Willy Hess, was given in the Gentle- 
men’s Concert Hall,on Monday, Novem- 

ber 13, the programme being as follows : 


7 

Quartet, No. 2, Op. 41 Schumann. 

Air (from ‘‘ Gioconda’”’) iB Ponchielli. 
Sonata—-Pianoforte and Violin, No. 4, 

Op. 23.» ees ie ais Beethoven. 
Solo—(Violin), ‘*Chaconne,” in D 

minor - ‘on ay wi _ Bach. 

(a) Morgenlied Rubinstein, 

Songs (b) Suleika ... Schumann. 

(c) Wiegenlied Brahms. 

Dvorak. 


Grand Quintet in A, Op. 81 ... 


It was indeed extremely disappointing to see 
such a small audience, especially when Mr. 
Hess had taken such pains to secure artistes 
of the foremost rank. The vocalist of the 
evening was Miss Medora .Henson, the instru- 
mentalists being Sir Charles Hallé, Mr. Fuchs, 
Mr. Briggs, Mr. Speelman, and Mr. Hess. With 
such artistes as these, it was but natural that 





musically the concert should be a success. 





ANTON RUBINSTEIN will give three recitals in Bech- 


the highest sums ever paid to singers have been | stein Hall, Berlin, on December 15, 16, and 17, and 


awarded to women. 


* * * 


perform only compositions of his own. Admission to 
these concerts will be by invitation only, and will be 
restricted to musicians and music students. 
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x ‘ { ing. Paderewski followed Biilow’s edition of 
hd udiea’ loife In the work, and very wisely, in my opinion. As 
Bach left it, it cannot be played with effect: on 
lo the modern piano : Biilow has seized on Bach’s 
‘@) ndo R e intention and given us a reading that is in some 
respects merely a paraphrase, but that does 
i at reveal the intention. The wonderful progres- 
THE PADEREWSKI RECITAL. sions are played in extended arpeggios instead 
ADEREWSKI’S recital on October 31 is| of in mere broken chords, which is a change 
the most important musical event that | only to be appreciated by those who love Bach 
has taken place since I gave my readers | and know the effect produced by the latter form. 
an account of the opening of the London | In every detail Paderewski’s rendering was per- 
concert season. The biggest audience that St.| fect. The theme of the fugue was sung softly, 
James’s Hall has ever held, gathered to welcome | each climax was worked out artistically, each 
the “great pianist,” as he is now generally and| was more intense than the previous one ; and 
tritely termed ; and it is safe to say the cleverest | though the fortissimo was freely used towards 
and the dullest, the richest and (nearly) the| the finish, the hammer-and-tongs element was 
poorest, the prettiest and the ugliest, the longest | wholly absent. The first movement of the 
and the shortest, the most orthodox and the| Beethoven Sonata was undoubtedly a “big” 
freest of thinkers, and many other extremes met | reading, but it seemed to me a little overdone ; 
on this “memorable occasion.” For Pader-| whilst the second was beautifully played, and 
ewski is now established. “ Nothing succeeds|the rendering of the finale one of the finest 
like success,” and he has been a success these| things Paderewski has done. Its chief char- 
several years. He is now the vogue: ’tis the| acteristic was a noble simplicity and reserve, and 
thing to admire him and also—if possible—| the beautiful singing tone was never forgotten 
go to hear him; and whether he play well or| from beginning to end. The F minor of Schu- 
badly it’s all the same: the same thunders of} mann is one of his least satisfactory works, and 
applause greet his every effort. Paderewski’s playing made its defects the more 
It must not be thought I grudge him his] conspicuous. 1 need say nothing of the Chopin 
applause, or the thousand guineas he gets for a| selection—for everyone knows how it would be 
thousand stalls. He is not the ideal pianist ;| interpreted ; but with regard to the Air and 
but then we never shall have the ideal pianist.| Variations ‘from the English Suite,” one can 
We may even conceive a nearer approach to the | only condemn any treatment whatsoever of that 
ideal pianist than Paderewski ; but at leasi this | wearisome tune “ Home, Sweet Home.” “There's 
must be said, that he seems the nearest approach | no place like home,” soliloquises Mr. Toole ; 
the powers that watch over the welfare of the| “no, I’m hanged if there is !” and one must 
world have yet bestowed on us. If Liszt were agree with the sentiment if it is home that 
invited to play to an audience of angels, re- inspired Paderewski with the awkward and un- 
marked Wagner (before he knew Liszt), he| lovely strains we heard on the 31st. Of course, 
would favour them with a Fantasia on the Devil. | no foreigner can understand the peculiar asso- 
Paderewski would not; though an _ incident} ciations with sordid bourgeois life possessed by 
which took place at his last recital seems to| that dama/ tune; but Paderewski will by now 
sia that he might play them Jerusalem the] have heard sufficient of them to prevent a re- 
Golden with variations. But it is most likely he ition o ‘ y 
would charm them with Chopin. Then Rubin- a — ag Ht 
stein occasionally plays very badly indeed ; vigour and gymnastic freedom. And I left 
and, if he is in a bad temper, ruins his rendering | whilst the audience was making its demands for 
of a Beethoven sonata or Bach fantasia in mere | the two encore pieces that followed. 
petulance. Biilow sometimes forgets which 
sonata he is playing, and continues with (pre- | 
sumably) material of his own unti rets ss : 
the right track again. And so aan ae v8 ——— 4 e. sereelt gagged ome 
But Paderewski does none of these things He | a nt ee. ae 
never forgets, he never stultifies himself by ai og ice mene ngage 
‘ ’ Y | Messrs. Ben Davies, Robert Grice, and Hen- 
petulance, he never plays very badly, though he| .-hel, But illness prevented the lady from ful- 
plays worse at one time than at others. I can- filling her engagement, and her “ was most 
not quite agree with the enthusiastic critic of an efficiently taken by Mrs. gi Me 
evening contemporary, but I will go so far as to} — ost people know Berlioz’s masterpiece, and 








THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


admit that Paderewski is the pianist (almost) 
without reproach. He is the greatest interpre- 
tative artist of this generation—and, I suspect, 
though of course I cannot speak with certainty, 
of any previous generation ; his technique is all 
but equal to that of Liszt and Rubinstein ; and 
moreover (and this is the secret of his immense 
vogue) his personality has a poetical charm 
possessed by no other virtuoso. 








A ‘ 

Well, then, we all crowded to hear him on the 
last day of October, and I will now follow him 
through his programme, which was : 


Chromatic Fantasia _... ‘ a Bach. 


Sonata, Op. 31, in D minor ... Beethoven. 
Sonata, Op. 11, in F sharp minor Schumann, 
Ballade in F major... ‘ Ae 
Etude ‘ 
Prelude ... Chopt 
Nocturne ‘s in seth 
Polonaise in F sharp minor... i 
Air and Variations (from the English 

Suite). Manuscript (first time) Paderewshi. 
Valse Caprice ... sie ies Rubinstein. 


Khapsodie, No. 13... Sha set Lisst. 


The first number was a veritable achievement 





—a landmark in the history of pianoforte play- 


I need only remind them that it is Goethe’s 
“Faust” with the philosophic, ideal and beauti- 
ful elements taken out. What, then, is left ? 
Well, Faust’s ennui, immorality and cowardice ; 
the devil’s sardonic irony ; Marguerite’s weak- 
ness—these are left ; and there are thrown in 
some soldier’s choruses, the ride to “the abyss,” 
a chorus of fiends, and a choir of angels, 
Despite these extra attractians the truth is that 
were Berlioz’s “‘ Faust” performed in a music- 
hall or any other place over the portal of which 
might be written (see the Macdougall, passim) : 
“ All respectability abandon yé who enter here,” 
we would consider it a most viciously immoral 
piece. As it is, we escape the difficulty that 
might arise from our condemning Jess harmful 
things by saying that “ Faust” belongs not to 
the world of fact but to that of fantasy. That is 
Charles Lamb’s plea for the licentious plays of 
the time of the second Charles; and it serves 
very well for Berlioz’s “ Faust,” and—mark this— 
a thousand other so-called improper pieces as 
well. As to.the musical side of “Faust,” the 


the concerted and orchestral numbers are good. 
Startling effects abound and duly astonish on 
every repetition of the work. It seems Berlioz 
did not like fugues ; and he makes a number 
of students sing one on the death of a rat. The 
Devil then says : “ Permit me to remark it, the 
style is really grand, religious and sublime. 
Art has never better expressed more pious 
sentiment. ’Tis by some such-termination that 
pious songs should e’er be ended ”—the which 
is of course sarcastic. Berlioz means us to 
infer that vocal fugues are nonsense; but 
seeing that we have the opinions of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schumann, and Wagner, 
we are not entirely without justification in differ- 
ing with Berlioz with regard to the fugues of 
Handel and Bach, though it is more than 
possible we may agree with him about the 
hideousness and fatuity of fugues by Berlioz. 

In such a work as “ Faust” Mr. Ben Davies 
was entirely out of piace. He sang well, but 
the fantastic, wayward character of the music 
escaped him, and the declamatory passages 
went to wreck. Mr. Henschel was convention. 
ally brusque as Mephistopheles ; Mrs. Hutchin- 


the orchestra made hits in some numbers, 
misses in others. Sir Joseph Barnby always 
conducts discreetly, and certainly did so on this 
occasion. 

Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt” was performed on 
November 23, just as we were going to press, 
and therefore too late for notice this month. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
-The novelty of the Concert of October 21 
was an orchestral prelude to “‘The Eumenides” 
of Zschylus, by Mr. WilliamWallace. It is some- 


gination. Miss Frida Scotta played Saint-Saénss 
Concerto in B minor for violin very finely in- 
deed; Miss Juchs sang beautifully in the 
“Softly sighs” scene from the second act of 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”; Mr. David Bispham 
made grand successes in “ Blick ich umber ”— 
Wolfram’s song in “ Tannhauser ”—and'in an 
old song of Purcell’s called “Mad Tom.” 
Schumann’s Symphony in B flat was played; 
and, in memory of Gounod, his Religious March 
and the Overture to “ Mireille.” 

On the following Saturday Dr. Hiles’s over- 
ture entitled “Youth” was performed. The 
composer proposes to paint the fancies, aspira- 


manhood. Fancy anyone at all in touch with 
the movements of the times setting out to do 
anything of the sort. It is a notion that might 
have seemed worth carrying out to a musical 
doctor of last century ; but in this century 
even a musical doctor ought to know _ better. 
“ The enthusiasms of youth ”’—have the perplex-. 
ing questions, the ideas and feelings, of the tail- 
end of the nineteenth century absolutely no 
meaning to Dr. Hiles? Did Goethe write in 
vain? was Shelley in vain? are Tennyson and 
Ibsen and Swinburne and Morris of no avail? 
Suffice it to say that Dr. Hiles’s' music is as 
coléurless as his idea; if it represents the en- 
thusiasms of a young man, the young man was 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ; but it seems to 
me it would equally well represent the enthusi- 
asms of a guinea-pig. Miss Janotha gave an 
effective rendering of Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo in G, and afterwards gave a gavotte of her 
own composition; Miss Meislinger was the 
vocalist and the orchestra played Brahms’ 
Symphony in D and the overture to “ Der 
Freischiitz.” 

On November 4, Mr. Cowen’s “ Water Lily” 
was performed. 1 am unable as yet to preset! 
my readers with an analysis of this work, and 





airs are mostly commonplace bombast, whilst 


until I have done so will defer criticism up0? 


son sang charmingly in a difficult part. The, 
chorus was up to the necessary standard ; and, 


what Dvorakish in style, and shows a fervid ima- 


tions, and enthusiasms of boyhood and early. 








‘made a great impression. 
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it. Suffice it to say that the rendering on this 
occasion was upon the whole good, though 
neither Mr. Norman Salmond nor Miss Hilda 
Wilson was in the best of voice. Mr. Manns 
conducted admirably, and the chorus work was 
well done. 

The novelty of the concert of November 11 
was Mr. Grenville Bantock’s “ Fire Worship- 
pers” overture, a clever piece of workmanship, 
admirably played by the ‘band. Miss Beatrice 
Langley is a violin player of undoubted merit, 
but somewhat immature as yet. She played| a 
Max Bruch’s unlovely G minor Concerto and a 
Capriccio by Miss Gade. Mr. Plunket Green 
sang two arrangements of old Irish songs by 
Professor Stanford and three songs by Brahms; 
and the band played, in addition to the over- 
ture mentioned, the prelude to “ Lohengrin,” 
Goetz’s Symphony in F, and Weber's “ Invita- 
tion to the Waltz,” as transcribed by Berlioz. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

On Wednesday, November 8, Mr. Henschel 
gave us the first of his series—the second oc- 
curs too late for notice this month. The pro- 
gramme as originally announced was decidedly 
good : 

A “ Faust ” Overture 
Violin Concerto in G minor 

Miss Frida Scotta. 
Symphony in C minor 4 
Songs (with orchestral accompaniment), 


“Sweet Isle,” ‘‘ Prince Madoc’s 
Farewell” C. V. Stanford, 


Wagner. 
Bruch. 


Brahms. 


Mr. Plunket Green. 
Romance for Violin 
Miss Frida Scotta. 
Klingser’s Magic Garden Scene (from 
‘* Parsifal”) .., ... Wagner. 
By Tschaikowsky SATS died on Monday at 
. Petersburg, Mr. Henschel substituted an 
path. for strings by that composer instead of 
the overture. I do not criticise the work, but I 
venture to suggest that, being short, it might 
very well have been performed in addition to, 
instead of in place of, the glorious Faust over- 
ture, which so many of us had| come to hear. 
In spite of Mr. Joseph Bennett’s testimonial to 
the beauty of Max Bruch’s violin concerto, I 
have previously said, and adhere to the opinion, 
that is poor, commonplace stuff. Besides, it 
gives the violinist no opportunity of showing her 
best powers, and consequently all I can say 
about Miss Frida Scotta’s playing of it is that 
she manifested sufficient fire and vigour. These 
qualities were manifest also in the Brahms 
Symphony—to such a degree, indeed, that one 
longed for a momentary fianissimo as a relief. 
“ Sweet Isle” is an old Irish folk-song, arranged 
and scored for orchestra by Professor Stanford. 
It is one of the loveliest little things I have ever 
heard, and as sung by Mr. Plunket Greenc 
Hardly so much may 
be said of Dr. Stanford’s original essay which 
followed ; still it is decidedly better than the 
average song of the day. As for Miss Scotta’s 
version of Svensden’s romance — why do so 
many violinists hanker after this harmless bit of 
melody ?—it did not show more than that her 
tone is pure, but not as yet specially character- 
istic, her technique sound, and, so far as it goes, 
perfect. The final number was, I expect, a 
great treat to most of the audience. I, for one, 
have never heard it before, and though there 
are perhaps objections to making a ¥ set” piece 
in “sonata” form out of Wagner’s dramatic 
music, yet I would rather hear it that way than 
not at all. The orchestra entered into the spirit 
of it fairly well, and as there was no conductor 
but Mr. Henschel the scene got a better render- 
ing than might have been expected. 


THE “ Pops.” 
The Saturday and ‘Monday Popular Concerts 


Svensden. 


general level of excellence is so well maintained, 
that when one has been noticed all I can say 
about the others is “ditto.” Monday evening, 
November 6, was the one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-third concert ; but not so much 
on that account as because Lady Hallé made 
her first appearance I may specially mention 
what occurred. The programme was : 


Parr I. 
String Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2 .. ... Beethoven. 
_Tasy Hallé, MM. Ries, Gibson and Becker. 
“ Lascia ch’io pianga” Handel. 
Miss Damian. } 
Piano Sonata in B flat minor... Chopin. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick. i 
Part II. 
Adagio from Concerto in A _ minor, 
Op. 53, for Violin, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment... rr Dvorak, 
Lady Hallé. 
Song “The Young Nun” Schubert, 
Miss Damian. 
Sonata in D major, Op. 102, fer Piano 
forte and Violoncello. ... Beethoven. 


MM. Borwick and’ ‘Becker. 


The only fault to find with the first number 
was that Mr. Becker considerably overdid his 
part. Miss Damian utterly spoiled Handel’s 
lovely song by an afflicting vibrato, and by 
adopting much too rapid a tempo, Mr. 
Borwick’s rendering of the Funeral March 
Sonata was studiously simple and almost 
affectedly unatfected. Simplicity, like other 
virtues, may be overdone. Mr. Borwick over- 
did it, and presented us with a tameand colour- 
less conception of a work which should be a 
positive glow of colour from first to last note. 
He is undoubtedly a true artist, and his tame- 
ness may be the result of lack of confidence ; 
in which case it may be expected to disappear 
as his powers mature. At present he is, as | 
Say, a true artist; but he is not yet a great 
artist: the germ of the great artist is there, but 
it requires careful nursing. Lady Hallé gave a 
fine interpretation of a rather poor work ; and 
the rest of the programme was carefully dealt 
with, 

On November 11, Lady Hallé again appeared, 
playing with charming delicacy three pieces by 
Dr. Mackenzie, besides taking part in the Beet- 
hoven quartet; and Schubert’s trio in B flat. 
Mr. Schénberger was pianist. He played 
Schumann’s G minor Sonata, showing that he 
is gradually becoming a “tip-top” man. As I 
have had occasion to say before now, in some 


too fast nad entirely widhoat eyaepathy,/ For 
instance, . that wonderful piece of* music just 
mentioned is marked sostenuto, and therefore 
should nowhere be hurried ; but Miss Davies 
somewhat rushed it from beginning to end. 
Madame Amy Sherwin was the vocalist, and 
sang Handel’s “ Ombra mai pi,” which is familiar 
to everyone as arranged for violin, and sold 
under the title of “ Handel’s celebrated Largo 
in G.” It was, and it must be remembered, 
originally written as a song, and is a great deal 
more effective in that than in the other form ; 
but on this occasion Mr. Henry Bird, finding 
some big chords under his fingers, went on as 
fast as decency permitted: and in spite of 
Madame Sherwin’s efforts to hold him in, he 
managed to completely ruin the artistic effect. 
Mr. Bird as a rule accompanies with judicious 
reticence ; and I cannot ‘magine why he should 
have thimped and rushed as he did. Later in 
the evening Mr. Piatti’s Sonata in C, for ’cello 
and piano, was neatly played by the composer 
and Miss Davies, and the programme ended with 
Schumann’s ‘D mipor Trio, Op. 63. 





SARASATE CONCERT. 


The second “Sarasate” took place on 
Monday, November 13, and I have only space 
to say that the hall was filled, the audience 
tremendously enthusiastic, the concert-giver in 
fine form, and the programme a “middling” 
good one. It included Schumann’s D minor 
Sonata and Raff’s “ La fée d-Amour”—both of 
which were beautifully played—and ended with 
one of Sarasate’s own compositions. 





Music ‘in Southsea. 


—: 0:— 


N Saturday, November 11, a grand orchestral 
concert took place at the Portland Hall, 
under the management of Mr. H. Austin 
Storry. Mr. Orlando Harley was the 

vocalist. He achieved a great success in his very 
refined rendering of Gounod’s.‘‘ Salve Dimora,” from 
“Faust,” and other songs. The orchestra was that 
of the Royal Marine Artillery, and consisted of forty 
performers, twenty-four of whom were strings, under 
the able conductorship of Mr. A. Williams, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. The most attractive items of the pro- 
gramme were: Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture; and the ‘‘ Romanza,” from 





kinds of music he cannot be beaten, and Schu- 
mann’s Sonata is one of the kinds. 

As we go to press early this month, the last 
of these concerts I can notice is that of 
November 14. Mr. Piatti made his reappear- 
ance on that evening, and the immediate effect 
was a considerable increase in the homogeneity, 
so to speak, of the quartet playing. Mr. Becker, 
his predecessor, was much too spasmodic and 
violent at times. The quartet was Schubert’s 

in D minor, a most delicious work, in spite of 
its inordinate diffuseness and length. The 
second movement is a set of variations on part 
of the “‘ Death and the Maiden” song. There arc 
five or six in all, and they would be long enough 
even if Lady Hallé and her colleagues had the 
courage—and I admit a great deal would be 
required—to suppress the repeats. The theme 
of the Scherzo is curiously like the “mime ” Leit- 
motive in the “ Niebelungen Ring,” and that of 
the Finale seems to be suggested by that of 
the corresponding movement of the “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata. Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist, 
and did her best to destroy the very high opinion 
I have of her powers by playing a number of 
Chopin's preludes—amongst them that in D 
flat published in the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC this 





run on with such clockwork regularity, and the 


month—as they never should be played, #.c., far 





Dvorak’s suite d’orchestre. Mr. Thomas Nelson’s 
overture ‘‘Palméira” was heard for the first time. 
The composition is idyllic in character, being founded 
on the national poem of Brazil (‘‘ Minha terra tep 
palmeira,” by Goncalves Dias), which may be likened 
to Goethe’s ‘‘ Knowest thou the land.” The work 
opens with a subdued and rather uncanny passage for 
the strings, taken in frzsica/o, the same passage pre- 
senting itself in the middle of the overture and again 
at the end. Except its resemblance to Mendelssohn’s 
“ Ruy Blas,” we fail to recognise the raison d’étre of 
this passage. The principal subject is then enunciated 
by the ’celli and bassoons, and after the usual 
episode, the second subject is given out by the oboes, 
clarinets, and first violins ; then follows the develop- 
ment portion, the first subject being selected for 
treatment ; an intensely dramatic climax is reached ; 
then follows the recapitulation, both the subjects being 
worked together in double counterpoint, and played 
by the whole force of the orchestra. A sudden calm 
ensues, the horns and low notes of the flutes playing 
a few soft chords; the drums are then heard alone, 
and the same quiet passage for the strings that the 
overture commenced with brings it to a close. Judged 
as a whole, the work is very Oriental in tone-colour. 
Its difficulties of performance, consisting in violent 
changes of key and somewhat elaborate employment 
of the wind instruments, will preclude its appearance, 
at amateur concerts, The same composer's March 
in F opened the concert. 
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ANY of our young friends will, at this 
season of the year, be making the 
acquaintance of the gentleman whose 
name stands at the head of this 

article. Christmas-tide, which was proclaimed 
by the angels to be the time of rejoicing, the 
time of peace, is in these latter days, alas ! not 
altogether free from anxiéties and perplexities ; 
and even to the rising generation, for whom 


. Christmas bills have no terrors, the examina- 


tions which come round with the season bring 
many heart-burnings, many tears. 

There can be no doubt, with regard to musical 
examinations, that, taking into account the 
torments to which young pupils must necessarily 
be subjected when left alone to play, or sing, 
to the dreadful stranger who sits in judgment 
upon them, tact and good-nature are among the 
most essential qualifications for a successful 
examiner. Dr. Karn possesses these qualities 
to an eminent degree. It was in the capacity of 
examiner to the London College of Music that 
I first met him, and I was at once struck with 
his genial manner and kindly expression. Dr. 
Karn is a brisk little man, only thirty-one years 
of age, with a merry smile and a cheery word 
always ready. He is popular as an examiner, I 
know, although he is exacting. I have even 
heard pupils speak highly of him, after he has 
* failed” them. 

“IT was very much frightened,” said an un- 
successful little candidate for musical honours 
to me once, “and I felt I should do badly. But 
if Dr Karn comes again | shall not mind a bit, 
and then I think I shall pass.” 

Few men have had more actual experience of 
examinations than Dr. Karn. Before he was 
out of his teens he was working hard for the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at Cambridge, the 
final “go” for which he passed in 1885, during 
Sir George Macfarren’s Professorship. Three 
years later he took the degree of Doctor of 
Music, at Trinity College, Toronto, and that of 
Licentiate of Trinity College, London. 

“I should like to hear something of your 
work, Dr. Karn,” | said in the course of a recent 
conversation with him. “ Besides being an 
examiner, you are in great request as a ‘coach, 
I believe ?” 

“Well, I am pretty fully engaged in that 
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way,” was the reply. ‘‘1 begin at seven in the 
morning, correcting Harmony exercises and 
attending to the work of my correspondence 
pupils, and it is generally eleven or twelve 
o’clock before I finish for the night. Of course 
I give many ordinary lessons during the day, 
but ‘coaching’ forms a very considerable part 
of my practice. I have prepared candidates for 
University degrees, and for the higher examina- 
tions in connection with nearly all the great 
musical institutions, including the Royal 
Academy, the College of Organists, and Trinity 
College. Just now my list of pupils is a very 
long one, and even while travelling, | have to 
continue postal lessons to most of them.” 

“You must find the duties of an examiner 
very trying under such circumstances.” 

“If I did not take a special interest in the 
work, I suppose I should; but one meets with 
such a variety of experiences, and so much that 
is really encouraging, on one’s journeys, that an 
examination tour makes a welcome break in an 
otherwise somewhat monotonous existence. 

“Fun? Yes, we get a little of that sometimes. 
It is extraordinary what comical excuses candi- 
dates will make to you. A child, the other day, 
came up to be examined in pianoforte playing, 
and she brought a small note from her father 
begging me to be lenient with her, as she had az 
impediment in her speech! Some pupils’ ideas 
get decidedly mixed under the influence of an 
examination. On one occasion I was question- 
ing a pianoforte candidate respecting the pedals 
of the instrument, and she, with her last 
harmony lesson evidently fresh in her memory, 
described them, one as the dominant, the other 
as the ¢onic pedal.” 

“You have had considerable experience as a 
conductor, I believe, Dr. Karn ?” 

“Yes. I began my musical life as _pupil- 
assistant to the late Mr. Edmonds, Organist 
and Professor of Music at Wellington College, 
and ever since then I have been more or less 
connected with the management of choirs, 
choral societies, and other similar bodies. For 
five years I directed the musical work at St. 
John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, where in the 
services of the chapel, as well as the college 
concerts, nothing but the best compositions 
were produced. I conducted the Orchestral 
Society at the Royal School of Music, South 
Kensington ; and, just recently, trained the 
special choir engaged for the first performance 
in England of Saint-Saéns’ ‘Samson and 
Dalila,” at Covent Garden. Dr. Saint-Saéns, 
as you know, came over to England and took 
the keenest interest in the preparation of his 
work. At one rehearsal he sat down to the 
piano and played the whole of the portions of 
his beautiful opera in which the chorus was 
engaged, without any book, and in such a way 
as to make my task a very simple matter. The 
demonstrations of delight shown by the mem- 
bers of the choir were only\ equalled by the 
composer’s appreciation of the ovation he re- 
ceived, and of the way in which the choruses 
were sung.” 

“Have you, among your multitudinous en- 
gagements, found time for composition ?” 

“To a very limited extent. I ‘have written 
some Church music—no, I don’t: mean chants 
and kyries—besides several pieces for the organ 
and the violin. I also composed an oratorio, 
‘St. Andrew,’ to a libretto selected from the 
Scriptures, as an exercise for my doctor’s 
degree. Some two-part songs I recently pub- 
lished have met with a marvellously good 
reception, although I am sure the quantity of 
such works in the market just now is almost 
appalling.” 

“To come back to the old subject once more, 
Dr. Karn, I don’t ask you to touch upon con- 








troversial matters, but will you give me your 
opinion of the effect of musical examinations 
generally ?” 

“T believe they can be productive of nothing 
but good. Any examinations honestly con- 
ducted by capable musicians are beneficial to 
the cause of musical art, Preparation for them 
gives encouragement to clever and industrious 
students, and takes the conceit out of many 
others. It makes musical training thorough to 
all, and the study of classical works becomes an 
absolute necessity. No one with any experience 
as a teacher can fail to be struck with the 
different class of music introduced into schools, 
so soon as those schools give themselves over 
to examinations. In this way they prove a 
boon and a blessing to the poor professor, who 
is often well-nigh despondent with the clap-trap 
which pupils’ parents are anxious for their 
children to learn. Much bitterness has un- 
fortunately been infused into the competition 
which — necessarily exists amongst musical 
colleges, but considering the wonderful strides 
musical education has made the last few years, 
there is room for all good workers, who en- 
deavour honestly to fulfil their obligations to 
art, to the public and to themselves.” 
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HE attendance at the people’s concert at the 
Newcastle Town Hall on Saturday the 11th 
ult. fell far short of that of the previous per- 
formance. The artists were Miss Margaret 

Ormerod, prima donna of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company; Miss Minnie Kirton, described as ‘*‘ the 
new contralto”; Mr. John Probert, tenor, of the 
Crystal Palace Concerts; and Mr. Arthur Wills, 
baritone, of St. James’s Hall Concerts. Miss Kate 
Liddle, who usually presides at the piano, was absent 
owing to a slight accident, and the vacant seat was 
occupied by Dr. Rea, who received a warm welcome 
an his appearance. A bright feature of the concert 
was found in the quartets, ‘‘ Ecco quel fiero” (Costa), 
and ‘‘ Repose” (Coward). The balance of voice was 
splendid, and the pieces were received by the audience 
with every manifestation of delight. There have 
really been few important concerts. We have had 
Mr. Lawrence Kellie and a few other artists, but no 
really first-rate ones. 

There is some talk of Dr. Rea’s choir amalgamating 
with the Amateur Vocal Society, but I have not heard 
yet whether arrangements have been completed. 

Mr. W.- D. Oliver’s Clayton Amateur Band 
goes about doing excellent work, especially in the 
smaller outlying towns, which are unable to make 
music for themselves. 





Gorredpondence. 


—-0:-— 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ MAGAZINE OF MUSIC.” 


DeaR S1r,—I wanted to find a teacher of the 
guitar, and turned at once to the “ Musical Directory” 
(41st annual issue). After wading through half an 
inch of pages of advertisements I found the hidden 
index. 

The guitar is not mentioned in the index ; but the 
index does point out a teacher of the Viol da Gamba 
and of the Glockenspiels. 

Who makes this directory (so called) ? 

I wished to communicate with the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. Searching our forty-one-year-old friend— 
no mention of Carl Rosa! From these facts, I suppose 
this so-called Directory was stereotyped in the first 
year of its existence, and has not been changed since, 
and that the gentleman who made it had buta limited 
knowledge of the various musical instruments in 
use.—Yours truly, 

‘* INQUIRER.” 
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HOUGH the name of Mr. Willy Hess is 
probably as familiar as possible to a 
great majority of our readers, there are 
perhaps not so many. who know what a 

really splendid career his has been. With the 
object of gleaning a few particulars of his 
life, I called upon him at his house in Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Hess was born on the 14th of July, 1859, at 
Mannheim, so that he is quite a young man yet. 
He began to study the violin at the mature 
age of five. When but six years old he was 
taken with the rest of the family to America, 
where his father, Julius Hess, who also was a 
violinist of high repute, had accepted a position 
as leader in the orchestra of Theodore Thomas. 

“I really began to travel in the States,” said 
Mr. Hess. “I was perhaps eight years old 
when I played my first concert there. About this 


period my sister Joanna (who was a very fine | 
pianist), and I, went on tour, visiting all the prin- | 


cipal towns of the States, and everywhere we 
were received with delight.” i 

“When did you return to Europe, Mr. 
Hess ?” 

“In 1872; and on my way to Holland I paid 
a short professional visit to London. I then 
toured in all the best cities and towns, chiefly 
in Germany, which takes us to the year 1873. 
I next, in 1874, visited the chief Continental 
places, first in Belgium, then France, and sub- 
sequently I came to England, but not at that 
time to stay. Two years later I settled in 
Berlin: to study under Joachiny with whom I 
remained for a couple of years, only leaving to 
go to Frankfort-on-the-Maine as leader of the 
orchestra. For about eight years I lived at 
Frankfort, and during my residence there I 
paid my second professional visit to London, 
and played at a lot of concerts.” 

Here Mr. Hess showed me his book of old 
programmes, the various concerts arid incidents 
occurring at the time being evidently quite fresh 
in his memory, and now producing pleasant 
recollections. 

“Well, to resume,” said Mr. Hess. “I next 
went to Rotterdam, having accepted a pro- 


, fessorship at the Conservatoire there. During 
my two years’ stay I gave orchestral and other 
concerts in addition to my duties at the Con- 
servatoire, and I also travelled a great deal, 
principally in Holland, however.” 

“When did you join Sir Charles Hallé?” I 
then asked. 

“Oh, in 1888,” replied Mr. Hess. “Sir 
Charles offered me the distinguished position of 
leader of his orchestra, and I accepted it. I have 
since played solos at the London Philharmonic, 
Popular, Symphony, Crystal Palace, and other 
| concerts, as well as giving recitals in London 
| every year. There’is scarcely a town or city in 
the United Kingdom that I have not played in 
since I joined the Manchester orchestra.” 

I might here give the opinion of one of his 
critics. “As an executant, Mr. Hess is almost 
unimpeachable. He has abundant self-posses- 
sion, and this permits him to attack the most 
difficult passages without the slightest nervous- 
ness or hesitation; and however florid the 
musical figure, we never fail. to distinguish the 
‘accent, or to be able to translate the passage 
into its component notation. This is by no 
means always the case when we listen to per- 
formers of great reputation, but it is a quality 
which is absolutely necessary to those who 
aspire to the highest ranks in their profession.” 

Mr. Hess is also one of the chief professors of 
the Manchester College of Music (which, by the 
way, has had a most successful opening). Mr. 
Hess has great hopes of the college, the expres- 
sion of which hope caused a great friend of Mr. 
Hess’s (who had just called upon him) to remark 
“that the success of the college was in a great 
measure due to my esteemed and _ highly 
respected friend, Mr. Willy Hess.” The con- 
versation naturally then was of the college, and 
Mr. Hess informed me that they opened on 
October 2 with no fewer than seventy-four 
pupils, and that this number has since been 
considerably augmented. Moreover, the secre- 
tary (Mr. Withers) is now constantly receiving 
applications for admission for the second term. 

W. K. M. 
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O onecantravelon the Rhine without hear- 

ing of that very talented young pianist 
Carl Heymann, as his fame is sung on 
| all the boats, indeed everywhere, and 
no musician, from Rubinstein down, ever passes 
Coblentz without paying this great artist a visit, 
as his playing creates an interest not even 
second to that of Liszt, though he has not been 
heard in public for the last ten years, when he 
finished his first tour in London. He is now 
only thirty-five years of age, and it was of him 
that the world’s greatest musical critic, Dr. 
Hanslick, of Vienna, has published so many 
eulogies, saying : ‘I state without doubt that 
since the time of Liszt, I have not been so much 
interested, note by note, in any pianist, as in 
Carl Heymann.” This was written when the 
pianist was only twenty-three, when he under- 
took his first concert tour, as an adult player ; 
later on he finished up that tournée in London, 
creating an equal sensation there. It was then 
that his health broke down, just after he had 
| signed a contract for £1,500 for a six months’ 
tour in America, which he was compelled: to 
| relinquish, and has not been heard in public 
| since; though there is now every reason to hope 





only for a little time. He suffers chiefly from 
melancholia induced frum overwork, and also, 
at times, from the most remarkable hallucina- 
tions, but having been carefully tended by a 
doctor he is now decidedly better. So stopping 
at Coblentz, I crossed the river to the little 
village of Sayn, surrounded by hills, and there 
in a cottage ‘overgrown with roses, I found the 
young virtuoso, for there he has always loved to 
compose, and now, all the inhabitants of the 
Rhine district know and lovehim. I found him 
still studying carefully — by the way, it was 
practising for fourteen hours a day that first 
caused his nerves to give way—and though our 
conversation was of necessity limited on account 
of: the language, he was delighted to see me, 
and took a keen interest in the doings of the 
outer world. Quite a cheery “Komm herein’ 
sounded as thé piano ceased, and a very small 
but artistic looking man came towards me. 

“Yes, I love to play’all day long; will you 
listen to me? I am better, much better, and 
shall come and play to the world once more, 
though I love to compose in this quiet spot, and 
I teach all the little children to sing. I worked 
harder than I should have done, I suppose, for 
I practised sometimes nearly all day and all 
night, and then my nerves gave way—that is 
what they call it; now J live here, and this is 
my castle, ‘Jaber gewéhnlich !’ I will surely 
leave it once again.” 

The intense poetry and gentleness and 
modesty of the man were almost pathetic ; yet 
before he went back to the piano I was able to 
lead him to talk of his earlier life, as at present 
the future has no definite meaning for him. 

“They tell me that I showed immense 
musical talent, and could improvise before I 
knew my notes. When I was eight I played 
before the Queen of Holland ; she was so kind, 
and kissing me, threw a chain--this—round my 
neck, from her own, and a few days after she 
sent me a new piano. After that I went to 
Hiller in Cologne, and though he will not usually 
take pupils until they are thirteen, he took me 
at once ; and when I was ten the old Empress 


; Augusta asked him for his best pupil, and he 


sent me, and she was so much delighted that 
she said I should soon hear from her again. 
| Very soon after came an invitation to play at 
the wedding of the King of Roumania to 
‘Carmen Sylva.’ Then I toured through 
| Holland and Germany as a prodigy; but 
‘though I was pronounced to be ‘a sécond 
| Mozart,’ 1 was sent back again to study with 
Ferdinand Hiller. Three years later 1 madea 
charming tourwith Wilhelmj; but again returned 
to Cologne, and when sixteen went to live in 
| the country on my much loved Rhine, and 





began to compose ; and at twenty years of age 


became a professor at the Frankfort Conser- 
vatoire, receiving the appointment from Herr 
Joachim Raff, and held a position second only 


| to that of Madame Schumann ; there I remained 


for two years, only leaving on the persuasions of 
my friends that I should become a virtuoso.” 

“And yet you created the greatest sensation 
in the musical world ?” 

“Yes ; everyone was very kind to me, and in 
Berlin the Emperor Frederick (then Crown 
Prince) took the greatest interest in me, creating 
me court pianist, and I had a most brilliant 
tour through the whole of Europe, even Russia 
and Scandinavia, finishing in London.” 

* And everywhere you were well received ?” 

“Yes, and the late Princess Alice, who was 
a very clever pupil of mine, came to a recital I 


finished, he came and slapped me on the back, 
saying : ‘ Well, Heymann, that cannot easily be 





| that'he will shortly come amongst us again, if 


imitated!" and I answered, bowing, ‘ Your 


gave in Frankfort. Once I remember playing | 
before the old Emperor William; after I | 
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Majesty, it is more easy than winning the 
battle of Sedan.’ They were all very kind to 
me; but now I am not strong and have lost 
some of my memory, and when I want to play a 
certain piece | cannot remember it at all. But 
I hope that our family name will be made by my 
little sister Johanna, who makes her début in 
Rerlin this month, and will go to play in London 
in the spring.” 

No idea of the geniality and animation of the 


and at times he is as bright as ever, and his 


repartee as apt: then again, his memory fails ' 


him utterly. He was born in Amsterdam, as 
his father, a poor Russian minister, had settled 
there, and all his family are musicians of some 
note. 

And then he played to me, with singing 


dreamy touch, and true poetry of soul; and | 


it was indeed a revelation, for to exquisite 
entiment he adds almost astounding power ; 
and although an entirely original performer, on 
him the mantle of Liszt has most surely fallen. 
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Music IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

OME months ago I conducted a sort of 
informal and amateur inspection of 
the musical side of Board-school life, 
and readers of the MAGAZINE OF 

Music will remember the reports I gave, and 
how favourably I was impressed both by the 
manner in which singing was taught and by the 
results achieved. Even more satisfactory was 
the enthusiasm the children—both boys and 
girls—diSplayed, and the astonishing musical 
instinct many of them possessed. But one 
thing persistently struck me as a defect in the 
musical education given in the Board schools— 


the children are taught to sing and to read at | 


sight, but nowhere are they taught to play any 
instrument. In a workhouse, a training-ship 
for sailors, even in some _ reformatories, the 
brightest boys with the best musical ears are 
picked, taught to play an instrument, and put 
into the band of the institution, In our great 
public schools there is in every case (I believe) 
an orchestra. And an orchestra there might 
be in every Board school in Great Britain if the 
teachers, parents, and the School Boards realised 
the “importance of music in education,” as 
Dr. Bridge would say, and worked together for 
the common end. Why are there no bands in 
Board schools? The answer is, The children 
cannot play instruments. 


great many cases the parents do not possess 
an instrument of any sort, either piano, violin, 
or even a wind instrument ; because they cannot 
afford the tuition fees, and because our learned 
School Boards that do not grudge money on 
fine stained-glass windows for their own com- 
mittee-rooms, have never thought it worth while 
to spend a little on making musicians of 
some of the children of their schools. This, I 
say, is a serious defect in such musical educa- 
tion as is accessible to Board school children. 
If when they leave school they can sing and 
nothing more, it is certain they will soon forget 
how to do that. 


can sing and play, it is equally certain that both 
singing and playing will be kept up. Let us | 
take the case of a boy of thirteen who can sing, 
but cannot play. If his parents have no piano- 
they will never hear him sing—that is, they , 
will never realise the musical faculty he may | 


Again, then, why . 
cannot they play instruments? Because in a | 


If, on the other hand, they | 
| may obtain a scholarship. 
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possess, and will never alia an dilinsien:' to 
buy him an instrument of any sort. He leaves 
school ‘knowing only a few children’s songs. 
Having no instrument to support his voice, he 
will not keep these up; and anyhow, if he could 
sing them without the instrument, he will not 
desire to keep them up as he grows older, and 
to learn fresh songs without a piano is an utter 
impossibility, as every teacher of music knows. 
This hypothetical youngster, then, will soon 


great pianist can be gathered from the above ; | forget what little music he has learnt ; staves, 


clefs, crotchets, rests, dohs and rays and mes, 
will soon be all mixed in a dim, confused mass 
in his memory, and he won't be able to tell you 
| the difference between a minim and a mermaid. 
Now let us take the case of another boy of the 
' same age who has been taught to play a little 
| on the piano by an enthusiastic teacher. Dis- 
covering, say by an unexpected performance at 
| a friend’s house, that he can play, the parent 
will certainly be led to wish he had an instru- 
ment at home, and will probably go on to buy 
a cheap one, which in these days of instalment 
systems is easily done. The boy will leave 
school, but continue to play and sing ; when his 
voice breaks he will cease for a time to sing, 
but go on playing, and probably become more 
or less expert; by the time his man’s voice is 
set he will have acquired a general knowledge 
of music that will enable him to become a very 
good solo or chorus singer; moreover, his 
musical inclinations having been developed, 
he will have sought the society of musical 
people, and through their help and example 
been led to see and adopt further methods of 
musically educating himself. 

After all, I am only arguing in favour of a 
proposition that hardly anyone will deny, zz., 
that a boy who has learnt to play such an in- 
strument as the piano is in a hundred ways 
better off than the boy who has not. I have 
already given the reasons why none are taught, 
and now the question to settle is : How to raise 
money to have the more deserving taught, and 
how to apply the money in the most advantageous 
manner, 1 say the more deserving, and might 
| say the most highly gifted, for I take for granted 
| that by no means can money be raised to teach 
| all, and if a few only can be taught, it is better 
for the community that it should be those who 
will (presumably) make the best use of the 
| teaching. 

Now, I confess that, even if money could be 
, raised for such a purpose, there are insuperable 
difficulties in the way of any plan of picking 
out from amongst a number of children who 
| play no instrument a few of the most promising, 
and teaching them gratis. The common notion 
that anyone can be taught to play the piano is 
entirely a fallacy. A boy may have a musical 
head, but thick, stiff, unwieldy fingers and 
wrists, and such a one is not worth teaching 
the piano, though it may be worth teaching 
him some other instrument. A boy must have 
practised on an instrument from six to twelve 
months before the most expert teacher can say 
whether he is a promising pupil or not. But 
although there is no plan by which we can 
directly pick out the most likely youths, there 
is a simple method by which énvatrectly we may 
get at them, It is perfectly clear to me that 
the only way to pick out the musical-headed 
boys who cannot play is to put before them 
some strong incentive to learn ; and the only 
form that incentive can take is the knowledge 
that those who can play up toa certain standard 





Well, the difficulty now is, Where to get the 
money to pay for the teaching. 

That is a difficulty which has been odend for 
us—at least, the method by which money can 
| be got is known; it only remains to be seen 
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neers sufficient energy and enthusiasm can 
be stirred-up to apply the method. At some 
schools which I have visited there are a number 
of scholarships given for excellence in various 
subjects. These scholarships are kept going by 
subscription, and all I propose is that in the 
same way scholarships shall be established to 
encourage excellence in music. After con- 
sulting a number of Board-school masters, I 
have every reason to believe that the money 
can be raised, and that the scheme can be 
satisfactorily worked. . 

Before giving details of the scheme, let 
me say a word as to the reasons that com. 
pel me to believe that it will be better to 
expend money in paying for scholars to be 
taught at some recognised music-school in pre- 
ference to the private teacher. First, if we send 
them to some private teacher there will be in- 
numerable charges of favouritism and what 
not ; we shall be told that the plan is merely 
one to supply some impecunious gentleman 
with profitable pupils.. Second, though for 
people who want to make a study of some 
special branch of music the private teacher is 
infinitely preferable, yet for the sort of teaching 
required for Board-school children, a music- 
school is equally good, and cheaper. Third (a 
continuation of second), inquiries have been 
made which lead us to suppose that one or 
another of the great music-schools will—for 
reasons that are evident—make a reduction in 
their terms. This a school can do, while the 
private teacher cannot. The decision as to 
which school will be left until later, as only one 
thing need be considered, Where will we get 
best value for the money spent? 

The following is the scheme, so far as it has 
been elaborated up to the present : 

A committee, consisting of ladies or gentle- 
men who are either masters or mistresses of 
Board schools, or interested in the scheme, 
and the Editor and Assistant Editor of the 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC, shall be formed with a 
view to raising and administering a fund out 
of which will be granted scholarships for pro- 
ficiency in playing some instrument. These 
scholarships may be held only by children 
attending a Board school, They will be tenable 
for one, two, or three. years at the discretion of 
the committee. The committee will elect from 
among their number a secretary and treasurer ; 
will decide by what means money may be 
raised, and, in brief, work the scheme. 

The scholarships will be competed for annu- 
ally. Each candidate must send in a letter 
from a householder (who may be the parent) 
to the effect that if successful in obtaining a 
scholarship the candidate will be allowed to 
practise one hour and a half perday. The com- 
mittee may at any time withdraw the scholar- 
ship on a report from the teacher. The com- 
mittee will request some musician of reputation 
to act as judge at the competition. 

The MAGAZINE OF MUSIC will subscribe to 
the fund, and will be responsible for all the 
preliminary expenses of forming the committee 
and advertising the scheme. But it need hardly 
be pointed out that such a plan as this can 
only be satisfactorily worked through the hearty 
co-operation of those who join the committee, 
and through those interested in making England 
a “musical nation” putting their hands in their 
pockets. Weask for no subscriptions until next 
month, by which time the committee will have 
met and, appointed a treasurer. Meantime | 
commend the scheme to the attention of readers 
of the magazine, and shall be glad to consider 


any suggestions. 
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HERR A. POLLITZER. 


HERE are many kinds. of musical 
academies, good, bad, and worse than 
indifferent. For instance, take train 
to any suburb of London, and some- 

where near the station, or at any rate in a busy 
thoroughfare, you will see a huge sign: “ Herr 
Klash’s Academy of Music: List of professors 
and terms on application.” If you are curious, 
you may inquire for this list. Here is a 
specimen : 
LIsT OF PROFESSORs. 
Pianoforte, Ist list Herr Klash. 


» , 2nd list ... Herr Klash. 
Singing, Ist list Herr Klash. 
‘“ 2nd list Madame Klash. 


Violin ... 3, :e ... Herr Klash. 
Flute .. i hes ... . Herr Klash. 
Dancing és ode .... Madame Klash. 
Languages and Painting Madame Klash. 
TERMS. ; 
Masters on the Ist list One guinea per 12 lessons. 
” » 2nd, Half-guinea ,, ‘6 
Lady teachers Five shillings ,, aa 
This sort of thing fills one with bewilderment, 
which is increased when you find you may 
study “the bones” and step-dancing under 
Herr Klash, and that Madame Klash; teaches 
the “Scientific” or other “mode”. of. dress- 
making, and is more than suspected of making 
her pupils’ dresses. This style of Academy 


abounds in London, and our readers may be; 


advised to give it a wide berth. 

On the other hand there are music-schools 
where the teachers are all men of reputation. 
Amongst such are the Royal Academy, the 
Royal College, Guildhall School and London 
Academy. Each has its special “line.” That 
of the London Academy, for instance, is to train 
professional students, and also to extend the 
advantages of a thorough musical education to 
amateurs. It was founded in 1861 by Dr. 
Henry Wylde (who, it may be remembered, 
was Dr. Bridge’s. predecessor as Gresham 
Lecturer), and at his death in 1890, Mr. A. 
Pollitzer, Mr. Raimo and Signor Denza were 
elected joint directors. Especially of late years 
has the Academy advanced in public favour. 
At the present moment the students number 
400, Amongst past pupils are Miss MacIntyre, 
Miss Kate Chaplin, and Madame de Pachmann. 





OfRe lgonbon Academy of Music. 
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SIGNOR. DENZA. 


The latter has recently studied with her husband, 
but her reputation was made as Miss Maggie 
Okey, that is, before she k M. de Pachmann 
or had taken lessons from anyone except her 
Academy teachers. The principal aim of the 
London Academy being to turn out finished 
professional artists, the orchestral, oratorio and 


operatic classes are important features. Mr. |. 


Pollitzer conducts the first, with what success is 
shown at every concert, and the success of the 
second, directed by Mr. Raimo, is similarly 


-|shown. The operatic class, trained by Madame 


Heritte-Viardot, gave a splendid performance 
of Mozart’s “ Cosi fan tutti,” at the end of the 
last summer term. 

Amongst a long list of professors the following 
may be mentioned: Mr. Pollitzer teaches violin ; 
Mes;rs. Raimo, Denza, Visetti, Bonetti and 
Manuel Garcia, teach singing; Mr. J. F. 
Barnett teaches composition ; and the principal 
professors of piano include Messrs. Carl Weber, 
Albanesi, J. F. Barnett, J. F. Runciman and 
Herbert Sharpe. Mr. Max Hambourg, father 
of the “ prodigy,” teaches the “art of teaching,” a 
very necessary study, it may be observed. There 
are also a number of lady teachers on the list. 

The writer has had ample opportunities for 
observing the working and results of all the 
large teaching institutions of London, and can 
fairly say that the London Academy holds its 
own with the best. No small part of its success 
is due tothe remarkable skill and tact of the “ Lady 
Superintendent,” Miss A. Bernard. A thorough 
musician, courteous but firm, Miss Bernard -is 
regarded by the students with affectionate 
respect. In conclusion, and after speaking so 
favourably of the Academy, we may be per- 
mitted to suggest a few possible improvements. 
Why are there no lectures on musical history, 
form, particular styles of playing, and so on? 
Surely the students would eagerly take advantage 
of them. Again, classes to prepare candidates 
for the examinations of the College of Organists, 
for the Oxford or Cambridge Mus. Bac., and so 
on, would be a great boon to the many young 
men and women who at present are at the 
mercy of the teacher by correspondence and 
other frauds. & 








SIGNOR RAIMO. 
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HE Misses Tulloch, who as musical 
artistes of a very high order are now 
becoming as favourably known in 
London as in the provinces, gave one 

of their charming afternoon recitals at the 

Steinway Hall on Saturday, November 4. The 

versatility combined with special talent pos- 

sessed by each of these five young ladies cannot 
fail to most pleasingly strike the mind, of even 
the most inartistic concert-goer. On the occa- 
sion in question Miss Edith Tulloch, who 
contributed no less than five items to a most 
interesting programme, was in particularly good 
voice, and sang with wonderful truth and sweet- 
ness. Her selections included a Spanish melody 
sung toaguitar accompaniment and compositions 
of Mozart, Grieg, and Sullivan. Miss Dora 

Tulloch chose the writings of Tennyson, 

Longfellow, W. S. Gilbert, and Austin Dobson 

for recital. Her renderings of Tennyson’s 

“Revenge” and Longféllow’s “King Robert 

of Sicily” were especially good, and the youthful 

artist fairly carried her audience with her in 
each case. Her little pupil, Miss Olive Tulloch, 
was warmly and deservedly applauded for her 
recitation, “ The Little Peach,” and her cleverly 
taken part in two dialogues with her sister. 
Miss Ada and Miss Beryl Tulloch in their 
performances on the mandolin and guitar re- 
spectively were up to their usual high standard 
of excellence, and took a large share ‘in the 
afternoon’s work. Not the least popular feature 
of the recital was the guitar performance of 
Madame Sidney Pratten, who, though announced 
by herself as quite an amateur in music, is cer- 
tainly a most finished operator on the “organ 
of Spain.” The charming naiveté with which 
she told the story of her own compositions as 
she played them quite captivated her audience, 
and the applause which greeted her every move- 
ment was very hearty. Her manipulation of 
the romantic instrument showed true Spanish 
taste, and her performance as a whole formed 

a delightful interlude in an exceptionally suc- 

cessful and pleasant recital. 
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THE VEN, WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D. 


a HERE is,” says Mr. Haweis, in his in- 
teresting work on “ Music and Morals,” 
“in the orchestra incessant work for 


the player’s mind, and as he is also! 


greatly privileged in constantly assisting at the 
production of masterpieces, what opportunities 
for the culture and discipline of the emotional 
regions of the soul are his! When he opens 
his part of the “ Italian Symphony ” or plunges 
into the “Fidelis” what a magnificent panorama 
of emotion opens out before him! But it is no 
unreal spectacle. Like Ulysses, who was a part 
of all he saw, he is a part of all he hears ; shall 
not something of the spirit and power of the 
great composers, with whose works he is con- 
stantly identifying himself, pass into him as the 
reward of his enthusiasm, his docility, and his 
self-immolation ?”* 

Both in England and on the Continent “the 
term orchestra is applied collectively to the 
body of instrumental performers officiating at a 
theatre, in a concert-room, or on a stage or 
raised platform in the open air. It is not, how- 
ever, extended to a company of solo-players, 
however numerous, on the ground that unless 
the stringed parts, or at least some of the parts, 
be doubled, the performance assimilates itself 
to one of chamber music. Nor is it applied 


* * Music and Morals,” p. 76.- 











either to the performers attached to a regiment 
or to a company of instrumentalists who, playing 
in the open air, stand upon the ground instead 
of upon a raised platform. In these two last 
cases the word substituted for it is band.”* 

It was no exaggeration, it was simply the 
poetical expression of a profound truth when 
the ancients made the prince of legendary 
musicians perform miracles of influence. Shake- 
speare’s lines are well known : 

» “Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing ; 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung—as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 
‘* Everything that heard him play, 
Eyen the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die !” 


Orpheus, in the beautiful old fable stands as the 
embodiment of the power of music. I remember 
a story of my old friend, Lady Essex, once the 
favourite singer, Kitty Stevens. She was stay- 
ing at some great house in the north of England, 


* Rockstro, “Dictionary of Music,” Orchestra, 
p. 561. 


and coming down to breakfast. one beautiful’ 
sunny morning found the window of the break- 

fast-room open. She stepped out on the lawn, 

as no one else was down, and feeling inspiration 

from the bright morning air, began to sing one 

of her charming melodies. Across the garden 

railing were some cows feeding. At the sound 

of her voice they came, one after another, and © 
stood and listened. 

“The powers of music,” wrote Sir William 

Temple, “are felt or known by all men, 

and are allowed to work strangely on the 

mind and the body, the passions and the 

blood; to raise joy and grief; to give 
pleasure and pain; to cure diseases and the 
mortal sting of the tarantula ; to give motions. 
to the feet as well as to the heart; to compose 
disturbed thoughts ; to assist and heighten de- 
votion itself.” ‘ Music,” says another writer, 
“may be classed into national, social, sacred, 
and martial ; it is the twin-sister of Poetry, and 
like it has the power to sway the feelings and 
command the mind ; in devotion it breathes the 
pure spirit of inspiration and love; in martial. 
scenes it rouses the soul to fearless deeds of 
daring and valour, while it alleviates the cares. 
and enhances the innocent and cheerful enjoy- 
ments of domestic life.” I once heard de- 
scribed the effect of several millions of people 
of many different nations, assembled on the 
plains of Moscow at the coronation of the 


the Russian National Anthem, while on dif- 
ferent platforms nine military bands led their 
voices and stirred their emotions; the broad 
and majestic result was quite supernatural, and 
could never be forgotten. In the same way the 
exciting and defiant strains of the “ Marseillaise” 
have much to answer for in rousing the demo- 
cratic fury of a passionate and hot-blooded race. 
There are few Englishmen who are not moved 
once more to constitutional loyalty as the grave 
and sober chords of Dr. John Bull’s old chorale 
break forth from band, orchestra, or organ as 
the beloved and revered Queen of the greatest 
empire of the world from time to time comes 
amongst her subjects. The other day I had 
the honour of walking in the procession down 
the nave of York Minster while the Duke and 
Duchess of York were being escorted from an 
| inaugural service on their first visit together to 
their own city; the nave was lined on each side 
with the children of charitable and other 
schools, and as the same old anthem rang 
forth in their fresh young voices, with all the 
power of association and suggestion, it was 
moving almost to tears. 

So, too, in regard to music that is civic in its 
character. No procession would have courage 
to think much of itself without the support and 
enthusiastic accompaniment of a band. Its 
objects assume dignity and importance with its 
members in proportion to the vigour and _lofti- 
ness of the music. So, too, no civic banquet 
would be in character if it did not provide the 
charm of cultured musical expression to delight 
the soul in those rare hours of perfect relaxation. 
It is often to be lamented that the prosiness of 
inefficient speakers causes the omission of 
several parts of a well-considered and well- 
executed programme. The only programme 
which on these occasions I ever heard fully 
performed was in consequence of the musical 
enthusiasm of H.H. the Duke of Teck. 

In military life, the power of music is a 
commonplace. Even the weary hour of stable- 
duty before dinner in a cavalry regiment is 
lightened when the band is playing. Marches, 
whether of cavalry or infantry, are prevented 
from flagging by the sense of vigour imparted to 
the spirits by that which is itself vigorous. The 





strains of a pibroch on the bagpipes, with all its 


present Czar, singing the glorious melody of: 
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train of associations of mountain and loch, 
heather and woodland, the ancestral glen and 
the deeds of long ago, will rouse a Highland 
regiment to actions of incredible courage and 
power. Military music has often quieted dis- 
content, reinforced courage, inured to hardship, 
prolonged resistance, dissipated apathy, united 
in one feeling of enthusiasm discordant elements, 
banished despair, and insured victory. Never 
can I forget the effect at Portobello Barracks 
near Edinburgh, at nine o'clock one Sunday 
evening. It was pitch-dark. Suddenly, on 
the listening ear of the silent night, from the 
barrack-yard arose from the regimental band 
the strains of some well-known hymn, Three 
or four verses were played, as if a congregation 
were singing, and then some verses of another 
hymn, and then a third. The effect was of 
quite startling intensity, and could hardly fail 
to leave an impression of seriousness, calm, and 
responsibility, as each man would be reminded 
of the village church, and home, and the 
mother’s love. I would defy anyone, however 
callous or hard-hearted he might be, not to be 
moved at a soldier’s funeral, when the band 
plays in very slow time, ‘‘ Lo, He comes with 
clouds descending,” or in Scottish regiments, 
either of those two profoundly pathetic airs,. 
‘The Land o’ the Leal,” or “ The Flowers of 
the Forest are a’ wede away.” 
As to instrumental music in religious worship, 
let me remind you how all through the sacred 
writings of the people of God, both before and 
after Christ, musical instruments are taken for 
granted in their worship and in their praise. 
They surprise and puzzle us even by their very 
variety. Everywhere we find mention of harp, 
psaltery, lute,. viol, instrument of ten strings, 
organ, pipe, trumpet, ramshorn, cornet, tabor, 
tabret, timbrel, cymbal, flute, sackbut, shawm, 
dulcimer. But who can describe the heavenly 
glories of a truly great organ? What infinite 
variety of feeling it can express ! How it seems 
to combine in itself the influence even of other 
instruments as well! Music is the most imita- 
tive of all arts, for it can represent not merely 
scenes and pictures from real life before the eye 
of the mind by the witchery of association, but 
it can express every movement, change, feel- 
ing, emotion, and passion. The mind enters 
church perhaps with a prayer for tranquillity, 
reverence, attention, zeal ; but still the memories 
and shadows of the world outside cling about 
it. What a help to it in its heavenward flight 
to hear with all the rich and inexhaustible 
variety of the organ the delineation of some 
agitated. and tempestuous soul, tossed about 
with the discords of conflict and care, doubt and 
distraction, gradually calmed, soothed, purified, 
elevated, by tranquil notes and thoughts of the 
City of God! What infinite meaning can be 
given to the ancient Hebrew psalms as the 
thunder rolls and rattles in the bass, or as the 
waves of the sea seem to surge and swell, or as 
the frost and ice freeze, sparkle and glitter 
sharply in the high treble! You can hear the 
lion roaring after his prey, or the soul exceed- 
ingly cast down wailing out its tearful cry.of 
trust and complaint to itsGod. How the grand 
narrative psalms leap up and down in strong 
regular cadence, and change like the clouds 
from sad to cheerful, from grave to the glad 
tones of hope and joy! And in the anthem 
how every shade of religious feeling that is 
possible to the human mind is brought to the 
listening soul by the marvellous variety of chord 
and phrase! And, lastly, when all is over, and 
the soul has paid its tribute, and has to go back 
into the world of daily life, what amazing jubi- 
lation comes pealing forth from fugue and 
march, what triumph of hope and trust and 
confidence, what depths of gratitude, what 


“San Giovanni 
orchestra, consisting of two solo violins and 
violoncello, del concertino, and a large body 
of ripieni violins, tenors and basses, del concerto 


warmth of love! Surely our own experience 
confirms the exquisite words of Milton the 
Puritan : 


‘* There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 


The sorrowful goes away helped towards his 
true ‘consolation, the weak towards his true 
strength. Hope has dawned in the dark mind 
of the despairing, faith is strengthened by the 


victories and experience ; love and sympathy 
for our brothers come pouring in with the 
spiritual melodies at the open windows of our 
hearts ; passion is stilled, ideals are raised, the 
soul is chastened, and brought near to God. 
The earliest instance of orchestra* occurs in 
Rome in 1581. It was a piece prepared for the 
marriage of Margaret of Lorraine with the Duc 
de Joyeuse. Mention is made of hautboys, 
flutes, cornets, trombones, viole di Gamba, lutes, 
harps, a flageolet, and ten violins. These were 
divided into ten different bands, so that there is 
very little indication of the actual musical re- 
sults. It was a classical play, introducing 
various gods and goddesses. 
In Italy also orchestra} developed itself from 
small beginnings. The earliest dramatic repre- 
sentation in which we hear of the employment 
of a regular staff of instrumental performers is 
religious. It is the oratorio called “ The Repre- 
sentation of the Soul and the Body,” composed 
by Emilio del Cavaliere, and first performed at 
Rome in the Oratory attached to the Church of 
Santa Maria in Vallicella, A.D. 1600. The 
orchestra used on this occasion consisted of a 
double lyre (viol di Gamba), a harpsichord, a 
double guitar (or bass lute) and two flutes. 
This little band was kept entirely out of sight, 
like the orchestra at Bayreuth ; but the com- 
poser recommended that the various characters 
employed in the drama should carry instruments 
in their hands, and at least play or pretend to 
play during the symphonies, and also that a violin 
should play in unison with the soprano voice 
throughout. 

Ten months later in the same year, Peri pro- 
duced at Florence the first opera seria, “ Euri- 
dice,” which was accompanied by a like small 
and primitive orchestra. 

The next advance was made by Monteverde, 
who used for the accompaniment of his “ Orfeo,” 
produced at Mantua in 1608, an orchestra con- 
sisting of two harpsichords, two bass viols, ten 
tenor viols, one double harp, two little French 
violins, two large guitars, two organs of wood, 
two viole di Gamba, four trombones, one regal, 
two cornets, one little octave flute, one clarion, 
and three trumpets with mutes. 

With the rapid progress of Dramatic Music 
both sacred and secular, order was introduced 
into this heterogeneous mass of instruments, in 
which viols of various kinds played an impor- 
tant part, the thorough bass being played by 
the viol di Gamba and other large stringed instru- 
ments, while the harmony was sustained by the 
harpsichord. In 1649, Cavalli, in his “ Jason,” 
accompanied a song with two violins and a 
bass, much in the way in which Handel would 


powerful associations of past memories of 


grosso. At the same. time we find Scarlatti 
writing for two violins, viola and bass, and 
using them exactly as they have been used ever 
since by composers of every school in Europe. 

Here, then, before the close of the seventeenth 
century, we find the elements of a complete and 
well-ordered orchestra, consisting of the full-’ 
stringed band with the addition of wind instru- 
ments, available either for producing variety of 
effect or of communicating that special colour- 
ing upon which, in dramatic music, so many 
passages depend not only for their success, but 
for their title to rank as part of a logical and 
consistent whole. 

The way for the grand Oratorio Schaol of 
Germany was paved by Luther.* He and 
his musical friends, Walther and Senfl, imbued 
it with a strongly Protestant tendency. What 
Ambrose had been to the Latin, Luther was to 
the German Church-song, which, as well as 
everything else pertaining to the Church, he 
endeavoured to popularise to the utmost. 
Instead of the purely liturgical Choir-song of 
the Roman -Church he instituted the German 
Chorale, taking for his models the sacred songs 
of the Hussites or Bohemian and Moravian 
Brothers. Musically educated, and so enthusi- 
astically partial to art that he ranked it next 
in importance to theology, Luther’s chief 
aim while arranging the new Church-song was 
to ensure that the words be worthily expressed, 
not babbled or drawled, and above all, that the 
masses “join in the singing and pay devout 
attention. It was the Church-song as arranged 
by Luther that met with general acceptance, 
and received artistic development. The adver- 
saries of Protestantism have even gone so far as 
to assert that, together with Luther’s translation 
of the Bible, it was the principal cause of the 
rapid spread of that religion. People literally 
sang themselves into the new doctrine, and it 
was said that many were by this means induced 
to embrace it who formerly could not bear the 
name of Luther. 

The new German School, which adapted the 
Oratorio from Italy, and combined it with the 
Lutheran Church-song, reached its highest per- 
fection in the works of John Sebastian Bach ; 
and no one understood better than he the kind 
of orchestra needed for the support of its vocal 
harmonies. Thoroughly recognising the neces- 
sity for using the stringed band as the basis of 
the whole, he preferred to employ wind instru- 
ments for the purpose of enlarging his original 
design, rather than of strengthening or decorat- 
ing it. It is impossible to follow the various 
improvements which religious orchestra under- 
went in the hands of its great masters, Bach 
and Handel. Every detail will be found in the 
articles ‘‘ Oratorio” and “ Orchestra,” on which 
this paper is founded by Mr. Rockstro in the 
“ Dictionary of Music.” 

It is to England that religious music owes 
the thorough popularization of the oratorio. 
Handel. wrote altogether seventeen English 
oratorios. The great English Musical Festivals 
of the last and the present century at West- 
minster Abbey, and at various cathedrals, have 
made the various more eminent cantatas and 
oratorios part of the religious’life of the people. 
In Germany, Handel’s oratorios were almost 
unknown till the time of Mozart. 

‘Their influence was felt even in the village 
church choir. When organs were fewer and 








have used the same instrument fifty years later. 
In 1676, Alessandro Stradella, in his oratorio 
Battista,” uses a double 


\ ® “Dictionary of Music,” Orchestra, p. 561. 


smaller, and before the revival of the medizval 


sentiment in the English Church, almost every 
village church had its small stringed band for 
accompanying the hymns and psalms. I 
remember such a little old-fashioned orchestra 
in 1857, in the village church in Sussex to 
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which my father was that year appointed. | | getting to play. Mr. W. A. Blakeley’s “ Tar- 
Then, about the year 1860, came the demand | antelle” (Hopkinson) has the true Neapolitan 
for universal organs and harmoniums ; and the flavour about it. It is worth while recalling 
old village orchestra, which might have been the old dictionary explanation of the Tarantelle : 
the nucleus for much beautiful music, dis- \« It is played to those who have been bitten by 
appeared. During the last fifteen years, it has |the tarantula, to make them dance violently, 
been once more felt that the organ cannot give and produce perspiration, which is said to effect 
either the delicacy or variety to dramatic'a cure.” Not having been bitten, we must 
religious music which it requires ; it has also perforce leave the value of Mr. Blakeley’s com- 
been felt that dramatic religious music has its | position in this direction out of consideration. 
proper place amongst the religious institutions |Mr. Edwin Ashdown is strong on “‘ character- 
of the people. The annual Lenten services of |istic” pieces this month. “On the Swiss 
Bach’s  Passion-Music in St. Anne’s, Soho, | mountains,” is a “ characteristic” piece by Carl 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral, have been imitated by | Heins ; the same sub-title is given to “The 
numbers of churches. In the worship of|Spinning Wheel,” by Mr. H. Matthey; Mr. 
Sunday, except where the Communion Office is | Seymour Smith’s “ Whirligig ” is a “ character- 
musical, there is less scope for orchestral work ; istic” piece ; and so, too, is Mr. Edward Rohde’s 
but at special seasons, such as Advent, Christ- | ‘‘ Minstrel’s Song.” I have played them all 
mas, Lent, Easter, Harvest Festivals, the Dedi- | over, and they are so good that I shall certainly 
cation Festival, and the like, the more extensive | playthem again. ,Mr. George Aitken’s “ Chanson 
the use of the oratorio becomes, the more deep | Italienne ” is dedicatedto Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
and true will be the religious feelings of the , who, I hope, will pay for the honour by a frequent 
people. It would be difficult when you have! performance. A‘‘Grand Royal Wedding Dance” 
once heard “ [ know that my Redeemer liveth,” ‘| has what some people would term a “ caution’ 
truly and pathetically rendered as by Jenny | of atitle-page. The thing, I read, is “ dedicated 
Lind, to doubt seriously about the immortality | ‘with the highest esteem—sans permission—to 
of the soul. Music speaks a language morte | the ‘Joli ’-est royalty on earth, and—avec per- 
penetrating than any other. Nowhere can you | mission—to that promising young artiste, a 
see a more thoroughly devout congregation | ‘ Jolly Reality,’ Miss Ada Guildford, one of the 
than when the thousands of meditative wor-|few clever lady exponents of comic song, pure 
shippers come to St. Paul’s to hear the “ Last | and undefiled, with all affection and solicitude, 
Judgment” and the Passion-Music. And itis|by her loving uncle, HOPEWELL THOMAS.” 
the orchestra that interprets the eloquent music, | After that, what can a poor dull-headed critic 
and brings it home to the heart, and gives it|say? But. why “solicitude,” dear Uncle 
point, breadth, finish, dignity, depth, variety, | Thomas? 
and above all, life. We may hope that, with; Miss SEATON. Men may come and: men may 
the wonderful growth of musical education in| go (they have not come to me yet !), but the 
England, thete will be an increasing number of | composition of songs goes on for ever. Happily 
men and women capable of devoting their skill | this month the tide is not quite so full as usual. 
to the edification of their fellow Christians and | From Messrs. Paterson and Sons, I have several 
the glory of God, and who will take as their | songs above the average run. “The Request” 
motto the words of the devout musician and poet, | by Alfred Stella—who, I understand, is Mr. 
the sweet singer of Israel, “I will praise Thee | Paterson himself—is a dainty, refined melody ; 
with the best member that I have.” but the words—well, the “request” is for a 
rosebud at parting, that the dear one may “lay 
it near her heart,” and water it with her tears! 
Better let the rosebud bloom on its stem and 
water it with the dews of heaven, I should say. 
R. MORTON. Duce more, ladies and} Why do composers waste good melodies on 
gentlemen, we meet around the—well, | such sentimental twaddle? I can guess, but I 
not the festive board, certainly, but | am not sure, how the composer of “ The River's 
around the critical board, ready to) Whisper,” Mr. Sv. Svanbjérnsson, pronounces 
show how very much cleverer we are than the|his name. Any way his song is a musicianly 
composers themselves. I wonder what they | production, though there is surely something 
think of us, these same composers! You know | wrong about the grouping of notes in portions 
that in the literary world the critic is looked | of the accompaniment. “The Fickle Maid,” 
upon as a man who has himself failed in litera- | by Clementina Ward, reminds one of an old 
ture ; and I suppose in the musical world there | English melody. It tells a common story, | 
are those who think the musical critic is a man | fear. The fickle maid wouldn’t have Jack when 
who could not compose a song ora sonatato|he ax’d her. After a time she thought she 
save his life. Well, never mind. I heard an|w.uld. So one fine summer morning 
excellent composer say the other day, that a| “She accident’ly took the path 
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dozen lines of decent prose were beyond him ; | Where Jack was wont to stray ; : 

so that you see the talents are not all on one | Theres ~ heard oath. ay ee, 
side. But a truce to preliminary fooling. Let + What ! chang'd your mind ?’ young Jack replied, 
us see what we have in the way of pianoforte ‘Fair maiden, so have I.’” 


music to begin with, + “Sunshine,” by G. F. Horan, is an excellent 

Mr. Tobias A. Matthay, I read somewhere, song, both as to words and music; while in 
has been in Scotland for the best of all purposes | “ The sea hath its pearls,” by William Prender- 
—that of finding a wife: 1 hope he has found | gast, we have a musicianly setting of Long- 
her. Messrs. Paterson, of Edinburgh, have at | fellow’s translatidén of Heine. From Messrs. 
any rate captured Mr. Matthay, and the result | Hopkinson comes an “ Album of Seven Songs,” 
is an interesting little collection of “ Lyrics for | by that rising composer Mr. Arthur Somervell. 
the Pianoforte.” One needs good eyesight to | All the seven show taste and skill, and some of 
read them--they are so overloaded with ex-| them, especially Rossetti’s exquisite “Three 
pression marks and directions to the player— Shadows,” are of very high merit. One critic, I 
but they are worth playing at any cost. Mr. | observe, is not pleased with “ The Mad Lover,’ 
Matthay has also made a concert arrangement |he should have been “sadder and wilder.” 
of two Scottish tunes, which will be sure to take | Well, wilder, perhaps; but is the mad lover 
in the North. The “Imperial Waltz” (Hop-| always sad? Perhaps Mr. Somervell knows 
kinson) is worth getting for the picture of the | better than his critic. The same composer has 








pleasing old Scotch songs,“ Touch not the 
nettle,” and “Turn to me.” Mr. Gerald Lane’s 
“Wait till the ship comes home,” is a capital 
song for a baritone. I am not sure about the 
propriety of inviting a lady out. while “all 
the world is sleeping,” but in “A City by the 
Sea,” Mr. Lane at any rate does the serenad- 
ing business in graceful tones. 

MR. GABRIEL GEDACHT. Nothing of the heavy 
German style,in the organ music this month ! 
In fact, my budget is limited to some really 
good things, sent out by Mr. Edwin Ashdown. 
Three compositions by Mr. F. Edward Bache 
have been revised and edited by Dr. Lott. The 
first is the ever-popular “Introduction and 
Allegro” in D, arranged in the most playable 
and effective way I have seen ; and the others 
are a pleasing Andante in E, and an Andante 
con moto in A minor. Mr. Seymour Smith, 
organist of St. John’s, Wimbledon, gives us a 
series of six pieces, most of which will be 
exceedingly serviceable for Sunday use. There 
is a capital Postlude in G, a melodious “ Medi- 


| tation” in F ; a-very good “ Marche Religieuse’ 


in B flat; and three other interesting pieces. 
They are all easy to play and should be seen 
by organists who want to extend their “ Volun- 
tary” list. The same thing may be said of the 
“Four movements for the organ,” by Dr. J. W. 
Hinton, of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. One 
of'the numbers, a brilliant “Grand Chorus” 
G, takes for its first theme the opening phrase 
of Handel’s “ Rejoice Greatly.” The Sonatina 
in F is a charming work written in a smooth 
flowing style, and with plenty of melody. 
These editions of Mr. Ashdown’s are splendidly 
printed on good paper, and are in every way a 
valuable addition to the organist’s library. 

Mrs. Morton. There is actually nothing at 
all for violin this time. But surely the trou- 
badours have again begun to twang their 
guitars in earnest! Madame Sidney Pratten 
publishes (yes, and at her residence too), for 
Mr. Ernest Shand, a pretty “ Air Varié” for the 
instrument ; while Messrs. Hopkinson give us 
six pieces for guitar, with piano accompaniment 
by George Neville. Unfortunately we have no 
guitarist handy that we might ask him to 
“ oblige,” but judging by the mental eye, these 
are good arrangements. Messrs. Hopkinson 
have also begun an interesting series of mando- 
lin solos, and transcriptions with piano accom- 
paniments. Those on the outlook for novelties 
for the instrument should get these. 

Dr. MORTON. The members of the Plain- 
song and Medizval Society are doing an ex- 
cellent work in rescuing from the limbo of 
obscurity some precious and pretty music 
of the olden time. A recent voluime of ‘‘ Madri- 
gals of English composers of the close of the 
fifteenth century ”(Novello) contains some de- 
lightful specimens of this now lost aft of com- 
position. The editing has been admirably done 
by various hands, and the collection is one that 
ought to be on the shelves of all lovers of the 
quaint and the beautiful in music. Under the 
auspices of the same society, there is published 
an edition of the ‘‘ Missa Rex Splendens ” of St. 
Dunstan (Novello). The work is-edited by Dr. 
C. W. Pearce. Messrs. Novello have added 
to their Music Primers a “Summary of 
Musical History,” by Mr..C. H. H. Parry. Dr. 
Parry, in the limits of 115 pages, has contrived 
to get in quite a mass of information, taking us 
from the Middle Ages down to our own day. 
The book will be of great value to the musical 
student, and to all who have no time to consult 
the larger works on musical history. Mr. Heron- 
Allen continues his admirable Bibliography of 
the violin (Griffiths, Farran and Co.) by a “ Third 
Supplement.” Mr. Allen thinks he has now got 


fine building at Kensington ; it is also worth | arranged for Mrs. Hutchinson a couple of very|to the end of his labours, but I am doubtful. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
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ANY hundreds of years ago, in a 
country many hundreds of miles away 
from England, there was found among 
the king’s chief officers one who held 

the office of Court Musician. The office was a 
very ancient and much-coveted post. The 
musician was /clothed in robes of great splen- 
dour, and at the state banquets was placed 
at the king’s right hand. His duties were for 
the most part light, and it had happened more 
than once that a musician whose early life had 
been beset with hardship was made Court 
Musician, and for the rest of his life had nothing 
to do except to compose the music for a prince’s 
wedding. For scores of years the country had 
been at peace with all the neighbouring lands, 
and throughout the whole extent of the king’s 
dominions there was nothing but peace and 
prosperity. In such days the musician’s lot was 
more enviable than that of the king himself. 
But it had not always been so. Only just one 
hundred years before the country had been 
engaged in a long and terrible war, and the 
Court Musician of the day had -had to bestir 
himself to compose martial strains to nerve the 
soldiers to battle. Right well had the musician 
done his work, and the songs he had written, 
and above all the music he had composed, were 
now to be heard at every village festival, as well 
as at every state ceremony. In still earlier 
times the office of Court Musician had not been 
unattended with responsibility and even risk, as 
was attested by a curious law still to be found 
in the statute-book of the realm, by which it was 
provided, that if in a time of national danger 
the king commanded the holder of the office of 
Court Musician to compose a piece of music of 
a particular kind for some great national purpose, 
and if the musician within the space of one 
month failed to produce the music demanded of 
him, he should be publicly stripped of his robes 
and removed from his office, and then executed 
by the king’s executioner. But this old statute 
had long been forgotten, and the people and 
king were alike content to sing the ancient 
songs, whilst the musicians played the same 
strains which had delighted successive gene- 
rations. 

At the time of which we write the Court 
Musician was sleek and old and fat. To look 
at him one would suppose his only duty had 
been to attend the royal banquets. This was 
not altogether true, for he was in reality a 
skilled and competent musician. Indeed, in his 
youth he had often been hungry and tired and 
unfortunate. But now he sat resplendent in 
gorgeous raiment on the king’s right hand. 
His name was Harpion. For years he had 
held his high office, and though he had done 
little, for little was demanded of him, his 
royal master, the king, was fully contented. 

Yet there were crosses even in his lot, though 
he heeded them but little. The haughty and 
aristocratic councillofs who surrounded the king 
were naturally jealous that the royal favour 
should for ever be bestowed on one who was 
not of princely birth. The fact that such had 
often before been the case in the history of the 
office of Court Musician made the matter little 
better in their eyes, for, as everybody knows, 
jealousy is not over-scrupulous in its reasoning. 
Chief among Harpion’s enemies was the presi- 
dent of the king’s council, whose name was 
Slion. Crafty and cruel in secret, his face 


expressed only delight in the success and happi- 
ness of others, and to hear him talk one would 
be sure he cared only for the good of the king 
and the king’s subjects. But in his heart he 
hated Harpion, because he sat for ever at the 
king’s right hand, and was often welcome in the 
royal presence when he himself was not. 
Now it chanced one day that the king died, 
and his son succeeded him onthe throne. As 
different as is a well-fed, gay-plumaged, and 
loquacious old parrot from a lean and hungry 
tiger, so different in disposition were the late 
king and his successor. The latter’s boyhood 
had been spent under tutors specially chosen by 
Slion, and the wily councillor himself had 
directed the thoughts and ‘ambitions of his early 
manhood. Slion, however, had not such abso- 
lute domination over the new king as he 
supposed, Yet his councils were always well- 
weighed, and he stood first in the royal favour. 
He had long ago learnt that Boldiaskus the 
Twelfth was ambitious, and he thought he now 
saw an opportunity by fostering the new king's 
ambitious plans to rid himself of his enemies, 
and make himself yet more wealthy and power- 
ful. And so, when the king communicated to 
him certain plans he had formed for enlarging 
his dominions by making war upon his neigh- 
bours, he lent to the project all the force and 
advantage of his hoary wisdom and clever 
counsels. Then choosing his time he stood in 
the presence of the king and said: 
“O Boldiaskus the mighty, there has entered 
into the mind of your servant a thought, by the 
which, if so your Majesty pleases, the plans of 
which your Majesty has spoken may perchance 
be furthered and brought to a successful issue.” 
“Speak, Slion,” replied the king; “I know, 
as did my father before me, how weighty and 
well-chosen are thy words. Speak on, it is I 
who command thee.” 
“Will it not now come to pass, O mighty 
Boldiaskus, that when your Majesty’s heralds 
summon the people to war, they will be found 
to have lived so long in peace as to have lost the 
lust for blood? Neither they nor their fathers 
have handled sword or spear in actual combat, 
and they know nothing of wars save of such 
as were fought in the days of their great-grand- 
fathers.”. And the wily councillor paused to 
see how the king took his words. 
Then commanded the king again: 
“ Speak, Slion. It is I who command thee.” 
Then Slion spake again: 
“Would it not be well, therefore, if Harpion, 
the Court Musician, whose power to touch the 
human heart is as from the gods, were com- 
manded to compose warlike songs and martial 
strains to rouse the people to war ?” 
Then the king rested his brow on his hand, 
deep in thought, for he was still young, and 
feared to depart too suddenly from the ways of 
his father. At last he spoke: 
“It is well, Slion. Thou hast spoken the 
truth. Harpion shall be so’ commanded, and 
forthwith.” 
The king gave word that Harpion should be 
summoned to the royal presence, whereupon the 
Court Musician appeared clothed in his sump- 
tuous robes of office. Bowing low, he stood 
before Boldiaskus the Twelfth. The king spake : 
“Tt has seemed good to us, Harpion, that 
thou, who tunest thy lyre so skilfully, and hast 
power to move the hearts of men, should forth- 
with, in virtue of thy high office, compose war- 
songs and martial strains, which shall nerve our 
subjects to the love of war and conquest. The 
songs which the people sing and the music that 
they hear are, methinks, somewhat old, and suit 
not altogether with the spirit of these newer 
times, There are, moreover, as thou, as an 


knowest, high reasons of state why what is to be 
done should be done quickly. Wherefore we 
bid thee use despatch.” 

The heart of Harpion was sad, for all his 
grand robes, as he left the ‘royal presence. 
Never had he made martial music, save in sport 
for some mimic warfare. Moreover, he was 
old and fat, and had forgotten all save the 
sweets which attached to his office. Slion. 
espied him as he went out through the great 
entrance hall, and rejoiced as he saw his 
trembling step and downcast mien. 

Disconsolate and sad the Court Musician 
withdrew to his palace, and sat down to think 
over the startling command. His head was 
dull and heavy, but not so dull that he could ; 
not see one thing all too clearly, namely, that 
the royal command must be obeyed. He knew 
that by the law one month must be given him, 
but the king was in no mood to wait in patience 
for a whole month.” Moreover, it is best in 
dealing, with kings to execute their commands 
with despatch. It had ever been Harpion’s 
chief glory since he had been made Court 
Musician to bask in the royal favour, to be 
caressed and fed on tit-bits, not to be tolerated 
and nourished on scraps. Accordingly he set to 
work to compose war-songs and‘martial music ; 
but the more he thought, the duller grew his wit, 
until presently in despair he ordered his magni- 
ficent carriage and drove out in state, hoping to 
compose as he went. But the carriage seemed 
hot and close,~and as it drove majestically 
through the streets of the city, and the people 
saluted him as he passed, a great sense of 
oppression and sadness came over him. [’re- 
sently he reached the outskirts of the city, and 
then, out into the country beyond. He came to 
a clump of trees, a wood, through which a 
stream was wending its silvery way, murmuring 
gently to the flowers on its banks. Tall trecs 
were whispering to one another, and birds were 
singing their hearts out. How stifling the grand 
coach seemed, and how uncomfortable was the 
sumptuous apparel, whilst the wood looked so 
cool and inviting, that Harpion bade the coach- 
man stop. The flowers and the birds, the 
stream and the trees, all seemed to bid him 
come down from his grand coach and compose 
his music in their midst. 

So down Harpion got from his coach and 
plunged into the middle of the wood. With 
the royal command burning into his brain, he 
went on and on, until at last for sheer tiredness 
he was fain to sit down by the stream. And 
then he set to work to compose the war-songs 
and martial music which the king had com- 
manded. But the inspiration *°which he had 
expected to find here at least came not, for the 
stream had ceased to murmur to the flowers, 
and the birds had hushed their song. Over 
everything there had passed the stillness of 
death. 

He lay back in sheer despair, wondering 
at the change which had come over everything, 
why the stream, the trees, and the birds had 
conspired together to defeat his purpose. 
Suddenly they began again, and to his musician’s 
ear blended into a harmony more beautiful far 
than any he had ever composed. . Then the 
thought came to him, that perhaps Ire could 
weave that melody into his music; but alas! his 
songs were to be war-songs, and his music was 
to consist of martial strains. Yet he would try 
to catch it and use it for the purpose. But 
immediately there reigned once more that 
terrible silence. _Impatiently he turned to the 
stream, and asked querulously why it had 
stopped its sweet murmur, but no answer came. 
He tried the trees, but they gave back no reply; 
the birds, too, were deaf to his questioning. 





honoured member of our council right well 








Tired out, the Court Musician fell asleep and 
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dreamt. Once more he heard the melody which 
had escaped him, and now he caught the mean- 


the flowers of the busy and happy city which it 
had just left; where the heart of man and maid 
was glad and rich with the joy of life, whilst 
peace was filling their homes with wealth, and 


told the flowers that the sun was shining down 
upon the royal palace and the great king, 
Boldiaskus the Twelfth; in the royal gardens 
the water was plashing in ivory fountains, whilst 
the mid-day light shone through the silver 
stream ; it sang, too, of the rich fields through 
which it had wandered and of the busy sea, the | 





from the docks of the great king, in which wer? 
the stately ships laden with the wealth of the 
couhtry, or bringing stores of wonderful things 
from far-off lands; it bade the flowers stoop 
down and drink, that they might feel how re- 
freshing and pure was the water which had 
flowed: through the king’s gardens. Harpion 
heard the tall trees tell one another over and 
over again how great and good was the king 
and his father before him, who had built and 
fostered the great city yonder on the hill ; that 
he lived in the splendid palace, and loved deeds 
of truth and goodness; that with him the mean | 
and petty men who were jealous and small- | 
hearted found no savour ; whilst he loved to find | 
out those who would serve the city well, and | 
place them at his side. Then the birds sang | 
how well-favoured were the distant corners of | 
the mighty empire over which Boldiaskus the | 
Twelfth ruled; how men everywhere were ae 
ing forth his virtues, and waiting to find in him | 
the fruit of his kingly father’s acts. 

Then Harpion awoke, and found his way in 
great haste through the underwood and the | 
bushes back to his coach, and climbing quickly | 
in, he bade the coachman drive back as fast as | 
his horses could go to the city and his palace. 

Boldiaskus the Twelfth was seated on his 
throne hearing the petitions of his subjects, 
when he heard the noise of the furious driving 
of the coach of the Court Musician. And 
Harpion, the Court Musician, stood before 
Boldiaskus the Twelfth with his lyre in his 
hand. The king beheld him and said: 

“Hast thou then so quickly found the music 
of which I spoke to thee, that thou shouldest 
write it, O Harpion ?” 

And Harpion answered : 

“T have found it, O mighty Boldiaskus. 
Written it I have not, for the inspiration of 
Apollo is upon me, and I would fain sing it you | 
as it comes to me from the god. And if your | 
Majesty be gracious, let the king’s scribes attend 
and write it down even as I sing.” 

Boldiaskus, pleased that Harpion had hasted 
to do his bidding, said : 

“It is well. I will hear thee now, I and the 
rest of my council; we will hear thee even now.” 

So Harpion, the Court Musician, sang in the 
presence of the king, and the king’s council, 
and the king’s scribes. First he drew from his 
lyre a bewitching prelude, which seemed to give 
the spirit of the strain to follow; he told them 
how he had wandered forth from the presence of 
the king, through the busy city, out into the wood 
beside the rippling stream; of the song which 
the water, and the trees, and the birds had in 
turn sung to him, chanting severally and 
together the virtues and praises of Boldiaskus 
and his father. And as he touched his lyre 
and poured forth his verse, he carried the king 
and the courtiers away with him, till they fol- 

lowed breathlessly, straining their necks, and 
with eager eyes, that they might lose nothing of 
the song or the music. It was no longer the 





| 
| 





his throne and fell on Harpion’s neck, and then, 
leading him to the seat on the right of the| not “patter”—it pulses. 


throne, he spake to the council and the people 
the city with stores of beauty and splendour. It} who were present: 


ye all, hear ye that it is our pleasure that the | ing of the water. 
song which Harpion, the Court Musician, has| “rich and strange.” 
even now sung, shall be written down and 
copied and scattered to the farthest corners of 
our empire, to be learnt and sung by you and 
your children, that ye may know we will walk in 
roar of which was already in its ears, coming | the footsteps of our fathers, holding indeed that 
peace is the greatest gift of the gods. 


them, but the Court Musician, the king’s peer,| from the depths of the bass to a prodigious 
the messenger of Apollo, filled with the inspi- 
ing of the music. The stream was singing to} ration of the god. 


crescendo, indicative of the terror which nature, 
in its deathly aspect, excites in the heart of 
When the song was ended the king rose from | man.” Now, if my readers will try a few bars 
of the prelude they will see that the bass does 
The “ foundation of 
the piece,” then, is this image of one lying at 
the bottom of the sea, dead, yet with the senses 
awake, feeling this deadened rhythmical beat- 
The melody is dolorous and 
One may guess how 
Chopin’s wild imagination would revel in the 
suggestiveness of the dim, mysterious seascape. 
But presently a sense of the lonely vastness of 
submarine space is borne in upon him, and we 
get that strange, heavy, almost unearthly melody 
And to|in the bass. It rises into absolute grandeur, 
Harpion, the worthy messenger of Apollo, we|and then there is a + sudden change —the 
say that, whatsoever petition he may make unto| music becomes infinitely pathetic, and yet 
us, shall be granted unto him, for he has given | strangely triumphant, too, and one may guess 
us good counsel, bringing us a message from|the thought that presented itself to the com- 
the gods. As for Slion, the president of the| poser’s mind. This man once had life, bright 
imperial council, who gave us evil counsel, and| and beautiful, within him, and now he is 
bade us depart from the policy of our fathers,|a toy for the sea-waves ; but, look you! his 
let him stand forth. We will strip from him his | defeat is his victory, for neither sea-waves, nor 
presidential robes, and make Harpion president | anything in heaven or earth, nor the'sea under 
in his place.” the earth, can touch or terrify him more—he is 
Then Slion came trembling to the king’s| beyond their reach. It was so that Chopin 
throne, and the face of the king was stern. always regarded death—not, as Kleczynski says, 
But Harpion arose from his seat and knelt |as a terror, but as a thing that gives man the 
before the king. Boldiaskus raised him from | victory over all the hurtful and sorrowful things 
the place where he knelt and said: of the world. 
“Thy petition, O Harpion, whatsoever it is,| This picture, then, my readers must try to 
is granted to thee.” paint with their fingers on the keyboard. That 
And Harpion said: pulsing bass must be regular but not mechanical ; 
“Not so, I pray you, O Boldiaskus the|the *nelody must sing sweetly throughout ; the 
mighty ; for if so you grant unto me to ask a| degree of crescendo and diminuendo in the 
petition, let my petition be that Slion, whose] minor portion must be carefully thought out 
wisdom is great, remain president of the council, | These things attended to, and the three or four 
and let me, who am your Court Musician, | little ornamental passages carefully studied, will 
remain ever at your side, to sing to you such | certainly result in an acceptable rendering. 


songs as Apollo may teach me.” 
Then spake the king: ; __ sia 
“Yet once again hast thou spoken well, O 
Harpion. It shall be even as thou askest.” . . 
And from that day forward Slion, the presi- %r idtof Mudical eedtival, 
dent of the king’s council, and Harpion, the ete sal 5 es 
Court Musician, were as brothers, and together, 
as long as they lived, they helped Boldiaskus 
the Twelfth to rule justly over the land. 


“O ye members of the imperial council and 





HE eighth triennial Bristol Musical Festival 
took: place at Colston Hall on October 25 


musical treat of the highest order. 
Before dealing with the concerts individually, it 
may perhaps be advisable to refer to one or two 
“ a : , at 

points of interest. The choir, under the continued 
ot foley) Lo ®) r actide. energetic direction of their chorus-master, Mr. D. W. 
Rootham, have worked faithfully and well, as the 
result of their efforts clearly demonstrated, a great 
deal of the music presented being of an exceptionally 
exacting nature. Indecision in attack was noticeable 
HIS is one of the most wonderful pieces |#t more than one performance, a blemish to which 
of music ‘in the world. George Sand, closer attention might be paid in future ; but, in other 
who knew Chopin very intimately, tells peageots, greet Basten is, cine, Gar.the sith dss vi 
us that when composing it “he imagined a Seow eet serene ue section ie well 
alanced, the tenors, perhaps, deserving special men- 

t A Dice 3 : : 
Patt ofthe Se eal ete eh | oe apa eyo which wat 

. , ’ . | done. 
keeping time as ‘they fell upon his breast.”| The services of the veteran conductor, Sir Charles 
Now, I rep le that George Sand did not mean | Hallé, were again requisitioned ; and it is needless to 
drops” in the sense of detached splashes of remark that under his guidance his renowned band 
water—as drops of ‘rain, for instance—rather, | acquitted themselves with every distinction. The 
she probably meant to convey the idea of the| solo parts were in safe hands, as will be seen from 
ripples on the surface, each sending an impulse | the particulars that follow. 

through the great depth of dense green water,| The opening performance on Wednesday morning 
so that on the dead man’s breast a series of | consisted of Handel’s “‘ Samson,” the principals com: 


pulses, impacts, or shocks would fall. At any prising Naiews arp Mine :Clemm Heo es 
rate, Kleczynski’s interpretation of the piece is| 7®Vi°%: Sr. Dantock Fierpoint, and Mr. An 
) y P piece’ |S! Black. Each in turn was eminently successful, the 


the merest nonsense. He says: “ The founda. seat’ danennn setesiline in. dee salun,, Pee 
tion of the picture is the drops of rain falling a a” ath “Let the bright Seraphim,” the lale 
at regular intervals, which, by their continual accompanied by a trumpet obbligato, but with oaly 
dropping, bring the mind to a state of sadness partial success. Miss Butt—whose local connection 
and absence ; a melody full of tears is heard | caused considerable interest to centre in her—quite 
through the pattering of the rain ; then, passing | maintained the reputation she has gained, her render 
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sleek and over-fed Harpion who stood before 


into the key of C sharp minor, the melody rises | ing of “Return, O God of hosts” being a fine per 


and three following days, the result being a 
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’ March” and “ Ballet of Sylphs” were both encored. 
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formance. A little unsteadiness was noticeable in the 
chorus at one time, but they soon got on terms with 


their conductor and the work before them. 


Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.” was. chosen for the evening con- 


cert, with Miss Esther Palliser, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 


Mr. Santley, and Mr. Warlock sustaining the chief 


parts, The performance can be spoken of with en- 
thusiasm, soloists, choir and band all sharing in the 
plaudits which greeted their efforts. The “ Hungarian 


On Thursday one concert only was given, the even- 
ing being devoted, to the rehearsal of the following 
night’s music. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lobgesang” and 
Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater” were the works selected 
for the 26th, the principals in the former being 
Madame Albani, Mdlle. Landi, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, with the addition of Mr. Santley in the 
“ Stabat Mater.” 

The symphony of Mendelssohn’s Cantata is always 
delightful, and with such able execution as the three 
movements received at the hands of Sir Charles 
Hallé’s orchestra a deep impression was made on the 
large audience. Madame Albani and Mr. Lloyd 
sang with the greatest depth of feeling ; but Mdlle. 
Landi did herself scanty justice in the duet and 
chorus, ‘‘ I waited for the Lord,” in which the choir 
were at times a great deal too overpowering. Modu- 
lation in this respect and a crisper taking up of the 
leads would have been desirable. 

The ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” as might be expected when 
entrusted to such eminent artistes, was performed in 
a manner calling forth ihe highest praise. Mdlle. 
Landi quite distinguished herself in the rendering of 
the contralto part, particularly in the duet, ‘‘ Quis est 
homo.” It would be difficult to individualise any 
portion of the work as the most enjoyable ; but special 
mention should be made of the ‘“ Cujus animam,” 
given as Mr. Lloyd alone can; the “ Inflammatus,”’ 
by Madame Albani, and the exquisite quartet, 
‘Quando corpus.” : : 

Friday morning opened with Wesley’s anthem, 
“The Wilderness,” the chief parts: being taken by 
Mrs. Henschel, Miss Annie Boucher (of local con- 
nection), Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. E. T. Mangard, and 
Mr. Andrew Black, whose delivery of the opening 

passage was extremely fine. An excellent rendering 
was given by principals and choir. 

Then came Dvorak’s Symphony, No. 4 in G, by 
the orchestra. It is not often that such an oppor- 
tunity is afforded locally of hearing a work so mag- 
nificently interpreted ; the first movement is perhaps 
the least interesting, but the other three are replete 
with beautiful phrases, which a more intimate know- 
ledge would render all the more valuable. 

A short interval was followed by Schumann’s 
Cantata, ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” the chief part 
being taken by Mrs. Henschel, the mezzo-soprano 
and contralto music being entrusted to Miss Medora 
Henson and Malle. Landi, with Mr. Ben Davies and | 
Mr. A. Black as the tenor and bass. All acquitted 
themselves admirably, and the performance was one 
of a beautiful work excellently given by principals 
and choir alike. 

The concert on Friday evening more than fulfilled 
the expectations of the most sanguine, and was, per- 
haps, the finest ever given by the Bristol Festival 
Society. A night set apart to the music of Wagner 
was in some respects a bold stroke on the part of the 
executive, and its immense success must have been 
highly gratifying. 

The programme consisted—Part I. of the overture 
and second and third acts of “Der Fliegende 
Hollander”; and: Part II. of the “ Meistersinger ” 
overture; Introduction to the .third act of “Tann- 
hauser,” with the Pilgrim’s Chorus, Elizabeth’s 
Prayer, and Wolfram’s Song; the Prayer from 
“Rienzi”; the ‘Ride of the Walkyries”; the 
quintet, “Selig wie die Sonne meines,” from the 
“Meistersinger”; and the ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” with 
chorus, 2 

The soloists in the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” were Miss 
Esther Palliser as Senta, Miss Annie Boucher, Mr. 
Ben Davies, with Mr. A. Black as Vanderdecken, 
and Mr. Warlock as Daland, The utmost enthusiasm 
Prevailed throughout the whole concert, the stirring 
strains and magnificent orchestral effects being won- 
derful in the extreme. Once only did the ardour of 


in Mendelssohn’s early “ Variations for violoncello and 
pianoforte.” The solo songs were of the ballad type, 
excellently rendered by Madame Samuel and Madame 
Mackenzie ; and an enthusiastic reception was given 
to the clever Meister Glee Singers. 
Mons. Paderewski is announced to make his first visit 
at one of these concerts, 


of the soloists; but on such an occasion it was more 
than excusable. 

Miss Palliser’s rendering of her part was quite a 
revelation ; her purity of tone is well-known, but the 
power and passion thrown into the music surpassed 
all expectation. 
“*Yo-ho-hae! A ship the restless ocean sweeps,” was 
splendidly inspiriting; and an equal success was 
achieved in the duets with Erik and Vanderdecken 
in the second and third acts respectively. The music 
allotted to Erik is exceedingly fine, and Mr. Davies 
was quite equal to the occasion, if we lose sight of the 
rather unhappy falsetto indulged in, in order to take 
B flat in the cavatina, ‘‘ Hast thou forgot the day,” 
which was after all perhaps allowable, considering 
the exceedingly trying nature and strain upon the 
voice imposed by the music. Mr. Black’s voice was 
as true as ever, his firm, full tones showing to great 
advantage. 


evening. ; 
On the second part of the programme we need not 
dwell at very great length. ‘The instrumental por- 
tions were perfectly rendered, whilst Miss Palliser 
and Mr. Santley gave a magnificent exposition of the 
selections from ‘ Tannhauser,” and Mr. Lloyd was 
in glorious voice in Rienzi’s Prayer. 
The festival was brought to a close on Saturday 
afternoon by a performance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
Madame Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Mr. Lloyd 
appearing as principals, with Mr. Warlock in the 
first and Mr. Santley in the two concluding portions 
of the oratorio. Both of these artistes have made the 
parts so entirely their own that it would be superfluous 
to attempt any criticism. The choir—notwithstanding 
their hard work throughout the week—did excel- 
lently, a notable improvement being discerned in 
the attack of the various parts, and the grand choral 
numbers were sung in a manner quite worthy of the 
great society. 
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HE Leeds concert season did not open until 
October 25, when Mr. Isidor Cohn gave ¢ 
pianoforte recital in the Church Institute. 
The concert-giver was heard to advantage 

in Schumann’s Sonatain G minor, Mendelssohn’s 

‘Variations Sérieuses,” as ,well as some shorter 

pieces by Chopin. 

Mr. Edgar Haddock has already given two of his very 

popular concerts. At the first, on October 31, Miss 

E. Palliser made her first appearance before a Leeds 

public, and sang the Jewel Song from ‘“‘ Faust’’; 

Madame Belle Cole was heard in the well-known song 

from ‘‘ Rinaldo”; Mr. Braxton Smith gave Mr. 

Gerard Cobb’s Serenade; and Mr. Foli repeated 

several of his most popular successes. Miss Mathilde 

Verme was associated with Mr. Haddock in an excel- 

lent performance of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 12, 

No. 3. 

The seeond concert of the same series brought that 

incomparable artist, Mr. Chas, Santley, and right well 

did he acquit himself ir. “The wreck of the Hesperus,” 

‘* For ever and for ever,” and ‘‘ Molly Carew.” Miss 

Trebelli sang the Polacca from “Mignon”; and 

Madame Sterling and Mr. Chas. Chilley were among 

the vocalists. Signor Arbos’s playing of Wieniawski’s 

‘* Airs Russe” was keenly enjoyed. 

The Leeds Subscription Concerts opened on 

November 9 with one of the lightest performances 

ever given in the series. Mr. John Dunn easily bore 

away the palm by his splendid playing of Dr. 

Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Pibroch.” Mr. Leo Stern played well 


On December 13 


Senta’s air (in the second act) of 


The choir did their part nobly, and 
helped much towards the entire success of the 


DdeRaitowsky. | 
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SCHAIKOWSKY is dead; and in 
England at least, and outside musical 
circles, many people will now be asking, 

_ . Who was Tschaikowsky? The answer 
will generally be, The composer of “ Eugene 
Onegin,” produced by Lago at the Olympic in 
his season of 1892. But that opera is not at all 
a fair example of Tschaikowsky’s music ; it 
does not exhibit him at his best, neither does it 
manifest the defect of his quality. Those who 
know him only by it do.not know him at all ; 
and, in truth, “ Eugene Onegin ” serves only as 
a kind of iron mask to conceal the man behind 
it from the public gaze, though it proves that 
the man is'there. ‘Little of his music is known 
here. An occasional symphony or piano con- 
certo has been heard in St. James’s Hall, and a 
few of his songs havé come into, use in the 
drawing-room. But, indeed, the composer him- 
self was little known—to the man in the street 
not at all. He had a few friends in England, 
who secured him invitations from the Phil- 
harmonic Society and, more recently, the 
dubious honour of a Cambridge musical degree. 
By all accounts his character was one of noble 
simplicity, and his one ambition to become a 
great rather than a famous artist. Anyhow, 
true fame never came to him; his melodies 
never found their way to the hearts of the 
Westerns as Gounod’s did ; and the notoriety of 
the paid puff and the frequent paragraph in the 
evening papers was a’thing he scorned. By this 
he lost nothing, and his memory has not been 
mocked by the reams of painful, gushing senti- 
mentality that were written when Gounod died 
only a few weeks before. 

Tschaikowsky was born Aprii 25, 1840. At the 
age of twenty-one he commenced to study music. 
Later he became a professor in the Moscow 
Conservatoire, and lectured there regularly for 
eleven years. When this period ended he 
devoted himself entirely to composition. This 
and a few visits to France and England com- 
plete his life history. The number of his years 
was fifty-two. According to the ancient rule, 
he still had eighteen to look forward to, when, 
by an act of almost inconceivable carelessness, 
he threw them away as of no account. That 
they would have been industrious years is cer- 
tain ; that they would not have been fruitful of 
greater works than those already achieved 
seems to me equally certain. Tschaikowsky 
was essentially Slavonic, and it is characteristic 
of the Slavonic race that they have two moods, 
one of intense sadness, the other of tumultuous 
triumph, and that they are content to go on 
expressing these for ever. This is to be seen in 
the music of Dvorak and (to some extent) of 
Chopin, and, in spite of superficial differences 
in various pieces, in that of Tschaikowsky. He 
made no advance after he reached the age of 
forty-five ; having said what he had to say, he 
could only say it again in a slightly different 
way. 

But I would not make his loss appear smaller 
than it really is. In him Russia has lost her 
one great composer. Curiously enough, his 
music, so Russian to us, appears too “ cosmo- 
politan” to young Russia. I may express the 
hope that we shall not witness a repetition of 
the Wagner fight on a small scale—that the 
combatants will not wrestle on the dead man’s 
grave. When Tschaikowsky drank the glass of 
poisonous Neva water that cost him his life, he 
had done his day’s work without shirking, as a 
man should, and thereby earned his right to a 
soft, sweet sleep, unbroken by bad dreams. 
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eranz loidzt. 


DESCRIBED BY SOME OF HIS MUSICAL 








CONTEMPORARIES. 
(Compiled and translated by Andrew de 
Ternant.) 
10: 


HE last day of the festival began with Liszt’s 

Cantata. It has much that is well thought 

as felt, as, ¢.g., the introduction of the 

Andante of the B major trio, which is 

cleverly arranged ; there are also some good instru- 

mental effects. As a whole, however, it is too 

fragmentary. Liszt, who was vehemently applauded, 

received an orchestral flourish. The Court arrived 

late; the Cantata was repeated, and the King made 

a selection from the programme of the concert, which 

he stayed to hear. Liszt’s performance of Beethoven’s 

Concerto in E flat major almost entirely satisfied 

me ; I can’t imagine anyone playing the energetic and 

spirited part of the work better than he did. Still I 

should have preferred a little more warmth and tender- 
ness.” 


Moscheles records of Liszt’s visit to Leipzig in 
1849 that : 


“Ernst gave a matinée which, I grieve to say, was 
poorly attended. He looks wretchedly ill, but played 
with great energy and passionate feeling. Liszt played 
part of a concerto by Henselt and his ‘Don Juan’ 
Fantasia with all his gigantic power. ‘The tossing 
abovt of his hands, which he seems to think a mark 
of inspiration, I still regard as an eccentricity, although 
it is no doubt remarkable that he accomplishes the 
most perilous jumps with scarcely a single mishap.” 


Moscheles renewed his acquaintance with 
Liszt when he returned to Leipzig in 1856 : 


‘I have just fetched the scores of some of Liszt's 
works, His ‘ Preludes’ and ‘ Mazeppa’ will be per- 
formed here, and I must have studied them thoroughly 
beforehand,” 


The performances alluded to are commented 
on in the following letter : 


‘**The Weimar folk have fought a battle with the 
Leipzigers, but there were no slain, only a few 
wounded, Liszt is reported to have said before the 
concert: ‘I suppose they will prepare a defeat for 
me,’ but they did no such thing. He conducted his 
‘Preludes,’ which, although rather obscure, have 
many grand effects. His stormy ‘ Mazeppa’ music, 
and his pianoforte concerto, played with extraordinary 
power by Biilow, were warmly but enthusiastically 
received. Behr gave for his benefit ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
under Liszt’s direction, some of the Weimar company 
assisting. My chief objection to the innovators is 
that they aspire to go beyond Beethoven, and alto- 
gether dethrone Mozart and Haydn, hitherto the 
acknowledged keystones to the foundation of music ; 
of course, we lesser lights are to be buried under the 
ruins of the tottering temples, and I, for my part, con- 
sider myself honoured by such a sepulture. Who 
knows if we shall not some day or other be dug up 
like Herculaneum or Pompeii !” 


Liszt was again at Leipzig in 1860, and Mrs. 
Moscheles says : 


“Liszt, appearing for a short visit to Leipzig in 
May, persuades Moscheles to join him in playing his 
‘Hommage a Handel’ at the festival. ‘ He says that 
I, as one of the pillars of pianoforte-playing, am in- 
dispensable. I call myself the connecting-link between 
the old and new school.’ Shortly afterwards Mos- 
cheles had an opportunity of returning Liszt’s visit at 
Weimar. He writes ; ‘ Liszt sat down to the piano, 
and I heard, to my no small astonishment, my old 
Op. 42, variations on the pretty Austrian melody : 





which I had consigned to oblivion for the last forty 
by heart, and introduced 


years, 


He played th 


startling effects. He then gave us his Organ Fantasia 
on the letters B—a—c—h, a piece full of extraordinary 
combinations and stupendously played.” 


The next meeting was again at Leipzig : 

‘“‘] invited several of my colleagues to meet Liszt at 
dinner ; it was a regular artistic gathering. After 
dinner Liszt, puffing his cigar, rummaged amongst my 
music, and found my ‘Tanz’ and the ‘ Humoristische 
Variationen’; he made me sit down there and then 
and play them with him, It was a genuine treat to 
draw sparks from the piano as we dashed along 
together. Liszt’s genius seemed to culminate when 
he played my odd ‘ Variations,’ and finally my ‘ Sonata 
Mélancholique.’ I wish I could equally admire his 
style of composition, but there stands the barrier to a 
perfect artistic intimacy. A number of our musical 
visitors, with Liszt at their head, called on me the 
other day to hear me play ; they wanted to take the 
measure of an old-fashioned pianist ; but, old-fashioned 
or not, my relations with Liszt are most cordial, and 
we know exactly how far we are on common ground. 
When we are harnessed together in a duet, we make 
a very good pair; Apollo drives us without a whip.” 


LAMPADIUS. 
The biographer of Mendelssohn describes 
Liszt’s first arrival in Leipzig and his intercourse 
with the great composer as follows : 


‘‘In January, 1840, Franz Liszt came to Leipzig for 
the first time to give concerts. By reason of the some- 
what mercantile style of his agent’s conduct, and the 
prominence which the latter gave to the preliminary 
business arrangements, together with some unwonted 
changes which he made in the Music Hall, the public 
judgment was arrayed against Liszt even before he 
made his appearance. When he seated himself at the 
piano, he was not greeted with applause, and there 
were actually a few hisses heard. Liszt cast a defiant 
glance at the audience and struck out into his finest 
style, fairly compelling the disaffected to forget their 
prejudice for the moment and applaud. Notwith- 
standing this there was an unpleasant feeling between 
Liszt and the Leipzig public. The reconciliation was 
but momentary. In this emergency, what did Men- 
delssohn do? He gave Liszt a brilliant soirée in the 
Hall of the Gewandhaus, to which he invited half the 
musical world of Leipzig, and provided not only a 
feast of melody fit for the gods, but a substantial 
banquet of gastronomic delicacies besides. It was a 
party on the grandest scale, and he and his wife played 
the parts of host and hostess in the most graceful and 
winning style. Madame Mendelssohn, in a simple 
white dress, moved up and down among her guests 
like a fair visitant from heaven. The music on that 
brilliant occasion was equal to the demands of the 
hour, and it may be said without exaggeration that 
perhaps Liszt never heard finer music in his life. At 
his desire were given the then new C major Symphony, 
by Schumann, the Forty-second Psalm, and some 
passages from Mendelssohn's ‘St. Paul.’ At the close 
Mendelssohn played Bach’s Triple-concerto with 
Liszt and Hiller.; The manner with which the great 
Leipzig master comported himself towards the un- 
welcome stranger completely won over the musical 
public of the city, and when Liszt gave his next con- 
cert he was received and dismissed with the greatest 
applause.” 

M ENDELSSOHN. 

Mendelssohn, in a letter to his mother dated 
March 30, 1840, describing Liszt at Leipzig, 
wrote as follows : 


‘* The turmoil of the last few days was overpower- 
ing. , Liszt was here for a fortnight, and caused quite 
a paroxysm of excitement among us, both in a good 
and evil sense. I consider him to be in reality an 
amiable, warm-hearted man, and an admirable artist. 
That he plays with more execution than all the others 
does not admit of a doubt; yet Thalberg, within his 
more restricted sphere, is more perfect, taken as a 
virtuoso, and this is the standard which must be also 
applied to Liszt ; for his compositions are inferior to 
his playing, and, in fact, are only calculated for 
virtuosi. A fantasia.by Thalberg (especially that on 
the ‘ Donna del Lago’) is an accumulation of the most 


astonishment, all so well devised and so finished, 
carried out with such precision and skill, and pervaded 
by the most refined taste. ’ 

‘‘On the other hand, Liszt possesses a degree of 
velocity and complete independence of finger, and a 
thoroughly musical feeling, which can scarcely be 
equalled. In a word, I have heard no performer 
whose musical perceptions, like those of Liszt, ex- 
tended to the very tips of his fingers. With this power, . 
and his enormous technicality and practice, he must 
have far surpassed all others, if a man’s own ideas were 
not, after all, the chief point, and these, hitherto at 
least, seem denied to him; so that in this phase of 
art most of the great virtuosi equal, and indeed excel 
him. But that he, along with Thalberg, a/one repre- 
sents the highest class of pianists of the present day 
is, I think, undeniable. Unhappily, the manner in 
which Liszt has acted towards the public here has not 
pleased them. The whole misunderstanding is, in 
fact, as if you were listening to two persons disputing 
who are both in the wrong, and whom you would fain 
interrupt at every word. As for the citizens in general, 
who are angry at the high prices, and do not wish to 
see a clever fellow prosper too much, and grumble 
accordingly, I don’t in the least care aliout them ; and 
then the newspaper discussions, explanations and 
counter-explanations, criticisms and complaints, and 
all kinds of things are poured down on us, totally un- 
connected with music ; so that his stay here has caused 
us almost as much annoyance as pleasure, though the 
latter was indeed often great beyond measure. It 
occurred to me that this unpleasant state of feeling 
might be most effectually allayed by people seeing and 
hearing him in private ; so I suddenly determined io 
give him a soirée in the Gewandhaus, of three hundred 
and fifty persons, with orchestra, choir, mulled wine, 
cakes, my ‘ Meeresstille,’ a Psalm, a triplet concerto. 
by Bach (Liszt, Hiller and I), choruses from ‘St. 
Paul,’ fantasia on ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ the ‘ Erk 
King,’ the ‘ Devii and his Grandmother,’ and goodness 
knows what else ; and all the people were delighted, 
and played and sang with the utmost enthusiasm, and 
vowed they had never passed a more capital evening, 
—so my object was thus happily effected in a most 
agreeable manner.” : 


FANNY HENSEL. 

Liszt was a guest of the Mendelssohn family at 
Berlin on March 18, 1844, and the great com- 
poser’s inseparable sister, Fanny Hensel, in a 
letter to her sister Rebecca, alludes to Liszt's 
splendid reception : 


“Last Sunday we had the most brilliant Sunday- 
music that ever was, both as regards the music and 
the audience. When I tell you that we had twenty- 
two carriages in the court, and Liszt and eight prin- 
cesses in the room, you will dispense with my de- 
scrib ng the splendours of my dwelling.” 


SCHUMANN. 

Liszt and Schumann have written extensively 
about one another, as may be seen by their 
published contributions to musical literature. 
Liszt, in an account of his first acquaintance 
with Schumann, says : 


“ After the interest and excitement occasioned by 


_my review of Thalberg in the Parisian Gazette Musi- 


cale (whose meaning, by the way, has been entirely 
misrepresented), which was echoed in the German 
journals and drawing-rooms, Maurice Schlesinger, 
then owner of the Gazette Musicale, visited me, and 
requested that I should write a very eulogistic review 
of any recent musical phenomenon for his paper. For 
months Schlesinger sent me for this purpose all sorts 
of novelties, among which, however, I was unable to 
find anything praiseworthy, until at last Schumann's 
Impromptu in C major (properly speaking, variations), 
his Sonata, Op. 11, and the ‘ Concert sans Orchestre’ 
(afterwards published in the second edition under the 
more appropriate title of Sonata in F minor), fell into 
my hands while at Lake Como. On playing these 
pieces through, I at once perceived what musical merit 
they contained, and, although I had never before 
heard of Schumann, nor did I know how and where 





exquisite and delicate effects, and a continued succes- 
sion of difficulties and embellishments that excite our | 





he lived (since I had never been in Germany," and he 





* Liszt means since his childhood. 
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was quite unknown in France and Italy), I wrote the 
review, which appeared late in 1837 in the Gazette 
Musicale, and was shown to Schumann. | Soon after, 
when I gave my first concerts in Weimar (April and 
May, 1838), he wrote to me, and sent me a manuscript 
called ‘(Germany's welcome to Frunz Liszt.’ ”’ 


This is Liszt’s account of his intercourse with 
Schumann at Leipzig : 


“I enjoyed, daily and hourly intercourse with 
Schumann in Leipzig (especially at the beginning of 
1840), and my knowledge of his works thus became 
still more intimate and deep. Since first becoming 
acquainted with his compositions, I had played 
several of them in private circles of Milan, Vienna, 
etc., but without being able to win any attention. 
They were, happily, too far beyond the absolutely 
erroneous, vapid taste of that time to be brought into 
the haughty empire of applause. They did not suit 
the public, and few pianists understood them. Even 
in Leipzig, where I performed ‘ The Carnival’ at my 
second concert in the Gewandhaus, I did not succeed 
in gaining my customary applause. The musicians 
there, who considered themselves connoisseurs, had, 
with few exceptions, too dull ears to comprehend this 
charming, tasteful ‘ Carnival,’ so full of harmonies and 
artistic fancy. I do not doubt that the time will come 
when this work will be unanimously awarded a place 
by the side of the thirty-three variations on Diabelli’s 
waltzes of Beethoven:(which, in my opinion, it sur- 
passes in melodic invention and pregnancy). The 
repeated failure of my performances of Schumann's 
compositions, both in private and public, discouraged 
me from entering them on the programmes for my 
concerts, which followed in rapid succession, and 
which I seldom planned myself—partly from want of 
time, partly from negligence and weariness when at 
the height of my fame—committing this duty now to 
this person, now to that one, according to the whim of 
the moment. This was an error which I afterwards 
recognised, and indeed regretted, when I learned that, 
for an artist who would deserve the name, it is far 
better to displease the public than to let himself be 
moved by its caprice ; and every practical artist will 
be especially exposed to this danger if he does not 
decide at once to answer for his convictions, seriously 
and consistently, and to perform those things he con- 
siders the best, whether people like them or not. 

‘*So, too, no matter how excusable my cowardice 
in respect toSchumann’s compositions may have been, 
I have unintentionally set a dad example, which I can 
hardly repair. The current of custom and the slavery 
of artists, who, for the preservation and improvement 
of their life and fame, are swayed by popular opinion 
and applause, is so subduing, that it. is exceedingly 
difficult even for the boldest and best-disposed (among 
whom I am vain enough to class myself) to defend 
their better self against all the greedy, confused 
bards, who are unworthy to be called musicians.”’ 


The impression made by Liszt on Robert 
Schumann in the spring of 1840 is vividly con- 
veyed in some letters of the latter, given to the 
world by Madame Schumann. Writing to her 
from Leipzig in the month of March of that year, 
he says : 


“T have been with Liszt nearly the whole day. He 
said yesterday, ‘I feel as if I had known you for 
twenty years already,’ and I feel about the same. ... 
How extraordinarilf¥he plays, and with what bold- 
ness and wildness, and, again, how tenderly and 
fragrantly ! I have never heard the like before.” 


Two days later he adds : 


“TI wish you had been with me this morning at 
Liszt's. He istooextraordinary.. He played some of 
the Novellettes, part of the Phantasie (Op. 17), and 
the Sonata in such a way that he quite moved me. 
Much of it different from my own conception ; but it 
was always full of genius, and marked by a tenderness 
and boldness of feelmg which I should say hedid not 
show every day. Only Becker was there, and the 
tears stood in his eyes. The second Novellette, in 
D major, particularly delighted me. You can scarcely 
imagine what an effect it makes. He intends to play 


it at his third,concert here... ». Would you believe | 
it, he played at his concert on an instrument of Hartel’s ° 


that he never set eyes on before! Such a thingas this 
pleases me uncommonly—this confidence in his ten 
fingers.” 


After another interval of two days he writes : 


‘* Liszt appears to me more mighty every day. He 
played again this morning at Raimund Hirtel’s in such 
a way that we all trembled and rejoiced. . . . In 
order to confér a distinction upon him, and make the 
public realize the sort of artist it has to deal with, 
Mendelssohn has had a happy thought. Heis giving 
in his honour, to-morrow evening (which happens to 
be Bach’s and Jean Paul's birthday), a complete con- 
cert, with full orchestra, in the Gewandhaus, to which 
several overtures by Mendelssohn, Schubert's Sym- 
phony, and Bach’s Triple Concerto (to be played by 
Mendelssohn, Liszt and Hiller), will be performed. 
Is not that nice of Mendelssohn ?” 


In an article on Liszt at Leipzig, contributed 
to a musical journal at the time, Schumann 
wrote : 


“Ido not know who originated the idea of the 
wreath of flowers handed to him at the close of the 
concert by a favourite songstress, but the crown was 
certainly not undeserved; and how spiteful, how 
envious a nature must. be, which could disparage 
such a friendly attention! This was done by a 
‘critic’ in one of the papers here. The artist has 
devoted his whole life to procure for you the joy you 
receive from him; you know nothing of the fatigue 
his art has cost him ; he gives you the best he has— 
his heart’s blood, the essence of his being—and shall 
we grudge him even a simple crown of flowers? But 
Liszt was determined not to be outdone. With 
visible delight in the enthusiastic reception he had 
received at his second concert, he declared himself at 
once ready to give one for the benefit of any charit- 
able institution, the selection of which he left to the 
decision of experienced persons. So, for the third 
time, he played again last Monday, for the benefit of 
the pension fund for aged or invalid musicians, 
though he had given a concert for the poor in Dresden 
the day before. The hall was completely crowded ; 
the object of the concert, the programme, the assist- 
ance of our most famous songstress, and, above all, 
of Liszt himself, had created the highest interest in 
the concert. Still fatigued with his journey and from 
frequent playing in recent concerts, Liszt arrived in 
the morning, and went at once to the rehearsal, so 
that he had little time to himself before the concert 
hour. It was impossible for him to take any rest. 
I would not leave this unmentioned: a man is not a- 
god ; and the visible effort with which Liszt played 
on that evening was but a natural consequence of 
what had preceded the concert. With the most 
friendly intentions, he had selected three pieces by 
composers residing here—Mendelssohn, Hiller, and 
myself—Mendelssohn’s latest concerto, ¢éudes by 
Hiller, and several numbers from an early work of 
mine, entitled, ‘The Carnival.’ To the astonishment 
of many timid virtuosos, I must state that Liszt 
played these compositions almost at sight. He had 
a slight former acquaintance with the ¢¢udes and ‘The 
Carnival,’ but he had never seen Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo until a few days before the concert. He was, 
however, so continually occupied, that he had been 
unable to find time, at such short notice, for private 
study. He met my doubts as to whether such rhap- 
sodical sketches as mine of carnival life would make 
any impression on a general public with the decided 
assurance that he hoped they would. Though certain 
traits in it may please certain persons, its musical 
moods change too rapidly to be easily followed by a 
general public, that does not care to be roused anew 
every moment. My amiable friend did not consider 
this; and, though he played the work with such great 
sympathy and geniality that it could not fail to strike 
afew, the masses were not excited by it. It was 
different with Hiller’s é¢udes, which belong to a more 
recognised form—one in D flat major, another in 
C minor—both, very tender yet characteristic, 
awakened warm interest. Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
was already well known, through its composer’s clear, 
masterly, reposeful playing. As I have already ob- 





served, Liszt played these pieces almost at sight ; no 
one will find it easy to imitate him in this. He dis- 
played his virtuosity in its fullest force, however, in 








the closing'piece, the ‘ Hexameron,' a cyclus of varia- 
tions by Thalberg, Herz, Piscis, and Liszt himself. 
Everybody wondered where he found the strength to 
repeat half of the ‘Hexameron,’ and then his own 
galop, to the delight of the enraptured public. How 
much I hoped that he would give us some of Chopin's 
compositions, which he plays incomparably, with the 
deepest sympathy! But in his own room he amiably 
plays anything that is asked of him. How often 
have I thus listened to him in admiration and astonish- 
ment! On Tuesday evening he left us.” 


It. is needless to remind students of musical 
literature that Schumann continued to write 
about Liszt at every available opportunity. 


FERDINAND HILLER. 


Ferdinand Hiller, in his “ Recollections of 
Mendelssohn,” says : 


‘*Liszt arrived in Leipzig fresh from his triumphs 
at Vienna ®and Prague, and revolutionised our quiet 
town. It will be remembered that in Paris he had 
excited Mendelssohn’s highest admiration. At his 
first concert, as he glided along the platform of the 
orchestra to the piano, dressed in the most elegant 
style, and as lithe and slender as a tiger-cat, Mendels- 
sohn said to me, ‘There’s a novel apparition, the 
virtuoso of the nineteenth century.’ I need hardly 
describe the impression made by his playing. Wher 
he played Schubért’s ‘Erlkénig,’ half the people 
stood on their chairs. The ‘ Lucia’ fantasia turned 
everybody’s head. With some other pieces, however, 
he was less successful; for instance, with Mendels- 
sohn’s D minor Concerto, which had just appeared, 
and which he could neither read at sight, nor find 
time to study with any care, so that people thought 
that the composer played it better himself. His per- 
formance of a part of the Pastoral Sympheny, in the 
same room where it had so often been heard with all 
its orchestral effects, did not meet with general ap- 
proval. In the preface to his arrangement of Beet- 
hoven Symphonies, Liszt boldly declares that every 
effect can be reproduced on the modern piano. When 
Mendelssohn read this, he said, ‘Well, if I could 
only hear the first eight bars of Mozart's G minor 
Symphony, with that delicate figure in the tenors, 
rendered on the piano as it sounds in the orchestra, 
I would believe it.’ It may easily be imagined that 
Liszt was féted to the very utmost. Mendelssohn 
arranged a grand soirée at the Gewandhaus, to which 
upwards of 200 people were invited. It was half 
conversazione, half concert. I had the honour of 
taking part in a performance of Bach’s Concerto for 
three pianos. I myself entertained Liszt at a rather 
solemn dinner on the first floor of a fashionable hotel, 
and invited all the heads of the thusical societies in 
the place to meet him. Some time afterwards, when 
we were talking over these heroic social deeds of 
ours, Mendelssohn was infinitely amused at hearing 
that my mere private féte, which had included such a 
small number of people, cost me much more than his 
grand demonstration. He had such a childishly 
naive and good-natured way of laughing at anything 
of that sort, and really was never so pleasant as when 
he could be making fun of something or other.” 


SPOHR. 


The editor of Spohr’s much-quoted diary 
gives the following description of Liszt’s first . 
visit to Cassel, then the seat of an Electorate, 
but now annexed to Prussia : 


“In November, 1841, the Cassel musical world 
was thrown into a state of joyful excitement by the 
arrival of Liszt, who had gained the most enthusi- 
astic applause in two concerts which he gave in the 
theatre. Previous to his appearance in public, the 
most restricted circle of the lovers of music had been 
great!y gratified by hearing him execute Spohr’s 
Quintet for the pianoforte at a music party given by 
Spohr for his entertainment, at which he played also 
several of his own compositions in an insurpassably 
masterly style. Spohr took the liveliest interest in 
the performances of his colleague in art, but he paid 
him the tribute of his highest admiration for wonder- 
ful playing at sight ; and in after years, as a proof of 
Liszt’s eminent talent in this respect also, he would 
cheerfully relate how at a private soirée at Madame 
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von der Malsburge’s, accompanied by Spohr on the 
violin, Liszt played his ‘ Reise Sonata,’ and his only 
just then published fantasia from the ‘ Alchymist,’ 
which was therefore wholly unknown to Liszt, but 
which, to the great astonishment of all the auditory, 
he played at sight with the most perfect finish.” 


CHORLEY. 


_Chorley, in his now rather out-of-date volume, 
“Modern German Music,” describing Liszt at 
the Beethoven festival at Bonn, says : 


‘‘In the middle of July it was discovered, for the 
first. time, that Bonn had no room in which the 
musical performances could take place. One expe- 
dient after another was recommended —one room 
after another proposed, with proviso, ‘ that it should 
be made to look handsome.’ Luckily, however, Liszt 
had a voice in the matter. ‘We must have a room 
built on purpose,’ said he. ‘ And where is the money 
to come from? Who is to pay for it?’ replied the 
wise men of Bonn, in amazement at so dashing a 
proposal. ‘I will, if the festival fails,’ was Liszt’s 
answer. Such an ‘I will’ as this, of course, silenced 
all further objection.” 


Chorley, in “ Modern German Music,” also 
relates ay incident at Mayence : 


“I shall not soon forget a lovely autumn evening 
at Mayence, with the full harvest moon looking down 
into the quiet brimming Rhine, when the military 
bands from Castel came across the bridge, and, estab- 
lishing themselves beneath Liszt’s window at the 
Hétel du RKhin, treated him to such a serenade as no 
money could buy in England. The picturesque light 
on the parti-coloured uniforms, the hearty delight of 
the players over a few bottles of Rhine wine sent out 
to them, the glory and spirit of the open-air music 
below (one piece being an overture for wind instru- 
ments, by Mendelssohn), and the wit and cordiality 
in the balcony where Liszt stood, looking at once 
pleased and surprised, and touched by a homage so 
totally unexpected. Such sights were with him of 
daily and nightly occurrence.” 


J. W. DAVISON. 

The late prince of English musical critics, 
Mr. J. W. Davison, was present as a special 
correspondent at the Beethoven festival at Bonn 
in 1845, and witnessed the ceremony of Liszt 
laying the first stone of two new streets : 


“On Thursday, August 14, Kenny and I assisted 
at the laying the first stone of two new streets. The 
site was a short way out of the town of Bonn. The 
names of the streets are to be Beethoven Strasse and 
Lisst Strasse. Liszt was appointed to lay the stone. 
The ceremony was the more solemn and interesting 
from the very few persons who were present. Kenny 
signed his name for the Z7?mes, and I mine for the 
Musical World, to a document commemorating the 
proceedings, which was placed within the hellow of 
the stone. Dr. Wolff was also present, and read the 
document. We each separately applied, after Liszt, 
with a blow with a hammer to the stone, and after- 
wards drank Hochheimer out of acommon goblet, Liszt 
shaking hands with all of us.” 


In another account Mr. Davison also relates : 


“ At Bonn, during the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of the two new streets (the Acethoven and the 
/isst), expressing to him how much we had been de- 
lighted with Madame Pleyel’s performance of the 
* Concertstiick ’ of Weber, we inquired what was his 
motive for having invited her to play, thinking to 
ourselves that it was a great liberality on his part to 
hazard the concurrence of so dangerous a rival, 
‘Madame Pleyel,’ he replied, ‘is not only great 
among female pianists, but great among the greatest 
artists in the world, and for that reason I considered 
itdue to herself and to Beethoven to entreat her co- 
operation in the Beethoven festival.” 


Mr. Davison, on passing through Brussels on 
his return to England after the Bonn festival, 
witnessed the following incident : 

‘*One morning, in Brussels, we were at M. Schott’s 


music warehouse with Madame Pleyel, when a young 
German artist presented himself to her, with a card 


of introduction from Liszt, of which the following is 
a verbal facsimile : 





F, Liszt | 
4 charge son ami, F. Kroll, de mille ami- 
cales et admiratives tendresses pour 
son vavissant collégue Marie Pleyel. Le 
modit Kroll a déja eu le tres grand 
plaisir d’admirer ‘La Sibylle,’ aux 
fétes de Bonn.—Rue de I Observatoire, 
5, Porte Schaerbeck, Bruxelles. 








Mr. Davison relates, on the authority of 
Belloni, who was at the time Liszt’s secretary : 


‘In St. Petersburg, Liszt actually sacrificed eighty 
thousand roubles, which had been secured to him, for 
the sake of some unfortunate sons of Poland, in 
whose favour he consented to lend his name, in- 
fluence, and talent, at a concert, a few days before 
his own first concert was to have taken place. By 
this act he not only was compelled to abandon a 
large sum of money, but he mortally offended the 
Autocrat of the Russias, who was inclined to have 
been substantially his friend ; and he was, moreover, 
counselled by a good-natured nobleman to leave St. 
Petersburg immediately. Liszt adopted the counsel, 
and laughed at the adventure, little heeding that by 
leaving St. Petersburg, ere he had explored its mines 
of wealth, he sacrificed a brilliant and certain fortune. 
Never was an artist visiting the Russian capital in so 
likely a condition to have acquired a handsome inde- 
pendence as Liszt; but to the impulsive chivalry, 
which is his darling passion, he sacrificed this as well 
as twenty other opportunities of the kind.” 





Mudie in @Wandoworfh. 
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NE of the most interesting and enjoyable of 
children’s concerts given in Wandsworth 
for’ some time took place on Tuesday 
evening, October 31, when the infants 

attending the All Saints’ Schools performed the 
kindergarten operetta, ‘‘ Princess Tiny Tot.” The 
piece included all the well-known nursery rhymes, 
the chief characters being dressed suitably. The 
most prominent parts were taken by Misses Gipsy and 
Stella Touzeau, and Masters Winter-Smith and 
Bertie Tremlett. Part II. comprised a number of 
miscellaneous selections by the children, a notable 
feature being the musical drill, which was gone 
through with perfect unison, and reflected great credit 
on the head-mistress, Miss Helen Sale, and her 
capable assistants. During the evening pianoforte 
duets were capitally executed by Misses Lily Baxter 
and Rose Palmer, and the Misses Laura and Ethel 


Cresswell. 
F. C. 





Mudie in Gfadgow. 
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HE advent of Paderewski quite overshadowed 
all musical events at the end of last month. 
St. Andrew’s Hall, on October 23, was 
crammed with his admirers, and if any 
comparisons could be made with former appearances, 
he seems to be gaining all round, in regard to tech- 
nique as well as in favour with the public. The 
programme contained nine items, and the concert 
was unduly prolonged, his admirers here trying to 
emulate the enthusiasm which he generally draws 
upon himself in other countries. 

Your columns lately noticed the prize offered by 
the Glasgow Select Choir for the best original setting 
of Burns’s “ Jolly Beggars,” and which was gained by 
that young rising composer, J. More Smeiton, of 
Dundee, the judges, Dr. Prout, Professor Niecks, and 
Principal Macbeth, being quite unanimous in their 
award. The first performance took place very appro- 
priately in Ayr, Burns’s birthplace, and was enthu- 
siastically received by a large and fashionable 








evening in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow ; the composer 
was present on both occasions, and received an 
ovation at the close of the performances. The 
composition is on popular lines, and is sure to be 
successful with choral societies; there is a very 
effective bass solo for the ‘‘Son of Mars,” and the 
“*Widow’s Song” is very effectively treated, there 
being a chorus to each verse which helps to make 
it “go.” 

The Glasgow Choral Union gave their opening 
concert of the Orchestral Series on Thursday, 
October 26, which was, as usual, chamber music, the 
artistes being Fraulein Wietrowetz, Herr Schon- 
berger, Messrs. Daly and Whitehouse, and , Miss 
Lehmann, vocalist. Schumann’s quartet in E flat, 
and Beethoven’s trio No. 2, in the same key, were 
the principal items. Miss Wietrowetz also played a 
Brahms-Joachim gipsy dance, and was encored. Miss 
Lehmann was eminently successful in her songs, and 
was recalled on every occasion. 


ScorTisH ORCHESTRA COMPANY, LIMITED. 

An event of importance this month is the advent of 
the Scottish Orchestra, a band of seventy-six picked 
instrumentalists, under Mr. George Henschel, first 
violin, Maurice Sous. This is not the time or place 
to go into the reason of their being here in opposition 
to the older scheme of the Choral Union. The com. 
position of the different sections is of excellent quality, 
the winds and ’cellos being exceptionally strong, 
rather too much for the other parts; but this can be 
kept right by the conductor toning them down when 
required. Their first appearance on October 30 
called forth the highest praise, the ‘‘ Oberon” over- 
ture and the C minor Symphony being excellent 
performances, and showing the capabilities of the 
performers. Miss Frida Scotta was solo violinist, and 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, and Romance, 
Svendsen. There was also a popular concert on the 
following Saturday; Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony 
and the “‘ Rienzi” overture were the principal items; 
Madame Emily Squire, vocalist. 

At the third concert on November 13, Paderewski 
appeared, and played in conjunction with the band 
Schumann’s Concerto, and his latest composition, 
“Polish Fantasie.” The St. Andrew’s Hall was 
crammed in every part, and the greatest enthusiasm 
was shown. Being recalled several times, he was 
constrained to repeat the last movement. of his 
fantasie. Mr. Henschel had his forces up to per- 
fection in the accompaniments; they also played 
Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, No. 9. The concert 
finished with Wagner’s overture to the “Flying 
Dutchman.”” When the Choral Union Orchestral 
Series begins, Glasgow will be deluged with orches- 
tral music. Mr. Manns will conduct. 


TRe Sobbing of tRe Sea. 


— 00o——— 
N the sobbing of the sea 
Once a vision came to me, 
When the beach lay bathed in moonlight, 
And the stars shone lovingly. 
Eyes as blue as tender pansies, 
Eyes as true as moonlit skies, 
Woke within my heart the fancies 
Which in love’s sunlight arise. 





In the sobbing of the sea 
The awakening came to me, 
When the storm rode on the billows, 
And the wind shrieked wrathfully ; 
Where the sprays of salt brown seaweed 
Kiss the snowy-crested foam, 
He who rules the world of waters 
Called my best-beloved home. 
MAGGIE FOREMAN. 
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Mudie in Serfin. 

HE past month has been an exceptionally 
busy one in the musical life of Berlin, both 
in the quantity and quality of the concerts 
given. First in importance comes the per- 

formance of Handel’s “*Samson” by the chorus of 
the Sing Akademie, under the direction of Professor 
Blumner. The solo parts were taken by Frau 
Schmitt-Csanyi, soprano; Fil. Anna Stephan, alto; 
Herr Wierich, tenor; and Herr Betz, bass, all of whom 
performed their respective parts in a satisfactory and 
artistic manner. As usual, the chorus performed 
most excellent work, singing the majestic choruses of 
this oratorio with a precision of attack and purity of 
intonation which left nothing to be desired in the 
way they accomplished the task allotted to them. 
The chorus-singing done in Germany has_ been 
brought to a marvellous degree of perfection, and to 
this one fact more than to any other, probably, 
Germany owes its, superiority as a musical nation. 
Next in importance was .Tinel’s oratorio, ‘‘ Fran- 
ciscus,” given by the Philharmonic Choir, and con- 
ducted by Siegfried Ochs. This is the third time 
that this work has been heard here, and each time it 
was given by this same society. The work appeared 
in Leipzig on the same evening. Herr Ochs is a most 
talented chorus director, and brought out the full 
effects of the oratorio in the best possible manner. 
The soloists were Frau Julia Uzielli, soprano, who 
has sung this part in nearly all the leading cities of 
Germany; Herr Nicolaus Rothmihl, tenor, from the 
Royal Opera; and Herr Felix Schmidt, bass. Dr. 
Heinrich Reiman presided’,at the organ. Herr 
Rothmiihl as Franciscus sang his part most brilliantly, 
and received many recalls at the end of the per- 
formance, The chorus, increased to nearly 400 voices, 
did fine work, and their rendering of the ‘‘Sun 
Song” in the second part, with its strong theme 
for tenor solo, was exceptionally good, as also 
was the grand and dignified closing chorus. The 
piano singing of the tenors in their chorus reci- 
tatives, and of the sopranos in their “‘ Heaven music,” 
called forth most’ hearty and well-deserved applause. 
In the ‘‘ Heaven music” the sopranos are accom- 
panied by four harps, and the effect produced was 
very realistic. Tinel has given new life to oratorio, 
and a new impulse to composers, by his dramatic 
composition, and ,hereafter we may look for works 
written after the new method. 

The ‘‘ Steinscher Gesangverein,” Professor Gerns- 
heim director, gave at their first concert in the Phil- 
harmonic a prize song for chorus, solo, orchestra, and 
organ, composed by Professor Gernsheim, a Cantata 
for bass by Bach, and Beethoven's Ninth.Symphony. 
The first number proved to be a most interesting 
composition, and will increase the reputation of this 
talented musician, who is rapidly coming to the front 
as a gifted and original composer. The performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, white not particu- 
larly brilliant, was given in a satisfactory manner, 
and was a credit to the society as well as to the 
director. 

The “‘ Berliner Lehrer Verein,” one of the best of 
the male choruses in Berlin, ‘under the leadership of 
Herr Felix Schmidt, gave at their first concert a 
varied programme, the most interesting numbers of 
which were ‘‘ Lauderkennung,” by Grieg, ‘‘ Das 
Grab im Busento,” by Professor Gernsheim, and 
“Vigilien,” by Albert Becker, director of the Dom 
choir, who, as a writer of pure Church music, has no 
equal in Germany. At all these four concerts the 
Philharmonic .orchestra assisted, and greatly aided 
the artistic effect produced at each performance. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘*St, Paul” was given at the 
Garnison Kirche on Sunday evening, November 5, 
the conductor being, Herr Mengewein. The chorus 
did very good work, but the soloists did not do so 
well, while the orchestral work in many places was 
extremely ragged, especially among the brass. instru- 
ments. 

The ‘* Nibelungen Ring” of Wagner was given at 
the Opera House on the evenings of October 24, 25, 
28, and 30 to, overflowing, houses. Frau Sucher 
as Briinnhilde, and Herr” Giidehus as Siegfried, 
sang their parts with more than their accustomed 








brilliancy, and received long and continued applause 
at the close of each operas but owing to an in- 
violable rule of this Opera House, they were uot 
allowed to appear before the curtain. Herr Lieban 
as Mime sustained the reputation he has made for 
himself in this part, having virtually re-created the 
character of the dwarf. The Mozart Cyclus of operas. 
to be given in December promises to be a most inter- 
esting affair, as several of Mozart’s almost forgotten 
operas are to be revived. 

The celebrated Joachim Quartet have resumed 
their series of concerts at the Sing Akademie, and at 
their first concert Haydn’s F major, Op. 77, and 
Beethoven’s F minor, Op. 95, quartet, together 
with the Mozart G minor quintet were given, 
Herr Eldering, concertmeister of the Philharmonic 


orchestra, taking the additional viola part in the last |: 


number. At the second concert the following quar- 
tets were performed: Brahms’ C minor, Op. ‘51, 
Beethoven’s C major, Op. 59, and Cherubini’s 
D minor. The playing of. this quartet is, without 
doubt, unrivalled by any other in the world, and the 
large and select audiences which attend these con- 
certs testify to the truth of this fact by the earnest- 
ness with which they appreciate the efforts of the 
players. 

At the second ‘‘Sinfonie Abend” of the Opera 
House orchestra, Raff's ‘‘Im Walde” symphony 
and three overtures were performed: Brahms’ 
“* Academy,” Tschaikowsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hebrides.” The programme of 
the third concert consisted of two overtures and two 
symphonies. The first two were Gluck’s “ Iphigenia 4 
and Smetana’s ‘Die verkaufte Brant,” while the 
symphonies were H. Goetz’s in F major, and Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Eroica.” The Smetana number was most 
delicately played, and had to be repeated after long 
and noisy manifestations of delight from the audience. 

At the first concert of the Berlin Philharmonic 
orchestra, Herr Hermann Levi of Munich conducted, 
and for his programme he selected Wagner's “ Huldi- 
gung ” march (dedicated to the late King Ludwig IT. 
of Bavaria), Mozart’s Symphony in A major, Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Leonore” overture, No. 3, and Burckner’s 
D minor Symphony, No. 3, the latter number being 
performed for the first time. It proved to be a pro- 
found and scholarly work, written in the modern 
style, and it made a most favourable impression. It 
was in marked contrast to the Mozart symphony, 
which was full of vivaciousness and gaiety, the 
themes of which were sparkling and melodious. 
This symphony was interesting on account cf its 
being written when the composer was only eighteen 
years of age, and it shows a musical development 
truly marvellous at that age. Hermann Levi was 
again the conductor at the second concert, when 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Fphigenia” overture, Henselt’s Piano Con- 
certo, Chabrier’s Vorspiel to his opera ‘‘ Gwendoline” 
(given for the first time), Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust” over- 
ture, and Beethoven’s eighth Symphony were given. 
Emil Sauer, of Dresden, played the Henselt Concerto 
in a spirited manner, and met with a hearty reception 
from the audience. 

Frau Amalie Joachim is giving a cyclus of four 
song-evenings, at the first two of which were given 
folk-songs of the Holland, French, Italian, Spanish, 
English, Russian, Swedish, Norwegian, Slavonic, 
and Hungarian schools, The third evening was de- 
voted to the German folk-song, while the fourth 
will consist of songs from Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, and Wagner. Frau Lilli 
Lehmann has given a song recital at the Phil- 
harmonic, and this return to her old field of triumph 
was the occasion for her numerous friends to give her 
a royal reception. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, a 
celebrated suprano from New York, sang three grand 
arias at the Sing Akademie, and received highly 
favourable criticisms by the generally severe critics 
of the Berlin press. Mary Clement, a composer of 
undoubted ability, gave a concert of her own com- 
positions at Saal Bechstein, which proved her to be a 
song writer of no mean order. Fraulein Luise 
Miiller sang the songs in a thoroughly artistic 
manner; her fine voice and exquisite execution 
adding greatly to the charm of the songs. The 
American pianist, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, who 
was heard in England a short time ago, has appeared 
here in a series of three concerts, and has created 


the greatest sensation of the season so far, by the 
technical ability and musical feeling which she dis- 
played. Two English pianists, Arthur Speed and 
Frank Howgrave, both young men of great musical 
ability, have appeared in concert at the Saal Bech- 
stein. In December Rubinstein is to give three con- 
certs, to which music students alone are to be ad- 
mitted. As these concerts wil! be free, this generosity 
on the part of Rubinstein will be greatly appreciated 
by the students. ? 


OQWwetoR Memes 


a —!0:— 
A WELSH SERVICE IN LONDON. 
WELSH Evensong, a few Sundays ago, was 
held at All Saints’ Church, Margaret 
Street, and was.of a decidedly festival 
character, and in keeping with the Dedi- 
cation Festival of All Saints’. The choir rendered 
the musical portion of the service with better effect 
than on previous occasions. The Welsh services at 
the above church are models,-musically, of how the 
Welsh Church service should be conducted. The 
anthem was ‘Bendigldig fyddo Arglwydd Ddun 
Israel” (Thomas), while Mr. D. J. Thomas’s (the 
organist) new setting of Canticles was sung for the 
first time. I may add that Mr. Thomas's setting is 
an excellent arrangement, and will, I am sure, be in 
great demand. Every church in the Principality— 
and all churches where Welsh services are held— 
ought to procure Mr. Thomas’s setting of the “ Can 
Mair a Can Simeon,” for I can assure them. all. that 
it is a very worthy production. It has a good setting 
for the four voices, and an excellent work for the 
organ.’ I can truly recommend it for all Welsh 
services. Mr. Thomas has the improvement of 
Welsh Church music much at heart, and I am sure 
we'are as Welshmen everywhere glad of the splendid 
new setting of the above. 

I learn that a Welsh Festival will again be held at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral next St. David’s Eve; Mr. 
Dyved Lewys has been appointed conductor, and 
Mr. D. J. Thomas has been again appointed organist. 

I may add that the above-mentioned setting of the 
Canticles (Welsh) may be had from Messrs. Weekes 
and Co., 14, Hanover Street, or the composer, 81, 
Upper Gloucester Place, N. W. 


JOTTINGS. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the adverse financial results 
of the last Cardiff Musical Festival, the committee 
have definitely decided to hold a festival in 1895. 
For this, it is, understood, new works will be 
specially composed by Sir.Joseph Barnby and Mr. 
Haydn Parry. 





* * He 

WALES, I am glad to see, was by no means for-- 
gotten at the recent banquet “in honour of. music ” 
given by ex-Lord Mayor Knill at the Mansion House. 
Vocally it was represented by Mrs. Mary Davies, 
Mr. Ben Davies (who with characteristic kindliness 
and good-humour sang-a quatrain from ‘ Utopia, 
Limited”), Mr. Ffrangcon , Davies, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and Miss Anna Williams; and instrument- 
ally by Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), harpist 
to the Queen, Mr.. W. L. Barrett, the well-known 
flautist, and Miss Fanny Davies. In musical compo- 
sition we were also represented, although not so fully, 
by Mr. Edward German, the young Welshman, whose 
incidental music has charmed the theatre-goers of the 
Haymarket and the Lyceum, and Mr. J. Haydn 
Parry, whose “ Miami” deserved a better fate than 
that which unfortunately has befallen it. 

* * % 

WELSH operatic tenors are very mach to the front 
just now, many of them appearing before Royalty 
with their different companies.—Mr. Ben Davies, it 
appears, will probably make his first appearance in 
Germany in the early part of the New Year, having 
received an excellent offer to sing at a few concerts in 
Berlin and Stuttgart, and, if time permits, also in 





Munich and Vienna. ; 
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A RuyL ORCHESTRAL SoOcIeTY has been formed, 
with upwards of forty playing members as a nucleus 
—a very good start. Mr. Horace Haselden, con- 
ductor of the Mold Orchestral Society, will be 
conductor. Success to the new departure ! 

* & 

AN excellent performance of ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus ” 
was given a few days ago at Liverpool, by the 
Liverpool Musical Society, under the able conductor- 
ship of Mr. D. O. Parry (of Cambrian fame). The 
following artistes gave full justice to their allotted 
work: Madame Emily Squire (in the absence of 
Miss Lucille Hill), Miss Sarah Berry, Mr. Maldwyo 
Humphreys, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

x * & 

THE directors of the Pier Pavilion, Llandudno, 
have made an excellent selection in the appointment 
of Mr. A. E. Bartle, of Southport and Harrogate, as 
the conductor of their concerts for the ensuing season. 
Singularly, Mr. Bartle succeeds his old chief—Mr. 
Crowe—at Llandudno, as he succeeded tie same 
gentleman some years ago as conductor of the 
orchestra at the Winter Gardens, Stockport. All 
round, Mr. Bartle is a first-rate musician—an excel- 
lent violinist, a brilliant pianist, and an accomplished 
conductor, with plenty of experience in the direction 
of both popular and classical concerts. 





Two scholarships are at present vacant at the 
R.A.M. One of them, Lady Jenkinson’s Thal- 
berg Scholarship, was founded in 1877 in 
memory of Thalberg, the famous pianist, but 
it is littlé use giving details, which have been 
kindly forwarded by Mr. Renant, as the last day 
of entry is November 30, just one day before our 
readers receive their copies of the MAGAZINE. 
The details of the other, however, may be useful. 
The Sainton-Dolby Scholarship was founded 








by subscription, 1886, in memory of Charlotte 
Helen Sainton- Dolby. On this occasion the 
competition is open to contralto vocalists, who 
must be British-born subjects, between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty years, and who are not 
and never have been students at the Royal 
Academy of Music, The scholarship fund pro- 
vides fifteen guineas a year, which is appropriated 
towards the scholar’s fees for instruction at the 





Academy. Candidates choose their own pieces ; 
but it is desirable that these should be in dif- 
ferent styles, and that one of them should be in 
a foreign language. The scholarship is awarded 
to the candidate who may be judged to display | 
the best voice in conjunction with musical } 
aptitude. Candidates must provide their own 
accompanists. The competition will take place 
at the Royal Academy of Music on Wednesday, | 
January 10, 1894. The last day for receiving | 
entries, which should be accompanied by cer- 
tificates of birth, is December 15, 1893. 





Ofe Sram Ibectured, | 
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T is the bounden duty and service of the jour- 
nalist who is sent to “do” the Gresham | 
Lectures to tell who Gresham was, why he 
founded these lectures, how much money he | 

left for the purpose, how many eminently dull | 
“doctors in music” filled the place of lecturer before | 
Dr. Bridge, and who they were. For my part, I 
spare you all that—for the whole of it, is it not 
chronicled in Groves’ “ Dictionary,” which he who | 
runs away with a copy may read ? 
The last series, commencing November 6, was | 
given in the great hall of the City of London School, | 
which is, I take it, the worst place in the City of | 
London for hearing. The subject of the first lecture | 
was, “The Importance of Music in Education”—a | 
matter which Dr. Bridge very wisely took care hardly | 
to touch upon. He told us, however, that the | 
importance of music was gradually becoming recog- | 
nised ; and as proof of this he instanced, first, that | 
for the first time in history a Lord Mayor was that | 
eveniug giving a dinner in honour of music; second, 
that he himself taught either the two daughters of an 
archbishop or the daughters of two archbishops— 
owing to the defective acoustic qualities mentioned, I 
could not quite make out which. Then the lecturer 


read some chapters from Roger North’s ‘‘ Memoirs,’ 
making occasional comments that seemed highly 
diverting to those who sat in the front rows, and who 
could not only hear better, but doubtless included 
Dr. Bridge’s warmer admirers. Some illustrations, 
or, rather, pieces of music having no special connection 
with the lecture, were sung by Mr. Dan Price and 
some of the choirboys of Westminster Abbey. 

Next evening the title of the lecture was, “On the 
Road to the String Quartet,” but as a matter of fact 
Dr. Bridge dealt chiefly with the starting-point of the 
string quartet. Chamber music, he said, differs 
from orchestral in that it requires no audience; that 
is, it is music intended chiefly for the pleasure of those 
who play it. The first example of embryonic string 
quartet was published in 1650—Allegri’s “ Sym- 
phonia.” ~ It is contrapuntal in style. A few bars of 
it were played ; and then the lecturer proceeded to 
Orlando Gibbons, predecessor (not immediate) to Dr. 
Bridge as organist at Westminster Abbey, and teacher 
of Roger North. A lovely thing of his, called a 
fantasia, was then well played. Dr. Bridge then 
referred to the influence of the Italian school, and 
cited Jenkins as the first composer to fall thereunder. 
His music is good, but inferior to Gibbons’. A 
fantasia of his was given. Lawes was next discussed 


| and some of his music played ; then Matthew Locke, 


a somewhat polemical individual, who made delicate 
references to the copper colourof his various opponents’ 
noses, but who wrote some good chamber music. 
Then Matteis was dealt with. He was an Italian 
who came to England and wrote a quantity of music, 
which is now forgotten. In his preface he says : “If 
you don’t like my songs write some better songs your- 
self!” The illustrations were prettily played by 
Miss Lilian Wright, Messrs. Hopkinson, Hobday, 
and Werge. 

Wednesday evening’s lecture I was unable to 
attend, and am not therefore in a position to report, 
and Friday’s, the last of the series, went more or less 
over ground covered by the previous ones. The 
subject was ‘‘ Roger North” and his contemporaries, 
and Dr. Bridge simply read more out of North’s book, 
and told us further facts with regard to Jenkins, 
Humfrey, Matteis and Co. The musical illustrations 
were of course interesting, the performers being 
Misses Jessie, Annie, and Amy Grimson, and choristers 
of Westminster Abbey. 
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HIS list is specially compiled for the 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC by Messrs. Rayner 
and Co., patent agents, 37, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom 

information relating to patents may be had 

| gratuitously. 

18,858. H. and W. J. Riley, Birmingham. Improve- 
ments in the cases or enclosure parts of 
musical boxes. October oth. 

19,213. R. Haddan, London. Improvements in 
pianoforte attachments. October 12th. 

19,590. J. Patterson, Glasgow. Improved fittings 
connected with violins. October 18th. 

19,631. J. Harrison, London. Improvements in 
music stools, chairs, tables. October 18th. 

19,672. P. Bertram, Galston. Violin tone strength- 
ener and vibration increaser. October 
19th. 

19,944. W. P. Thompson, London. Improvements 
in or relating to coin-controlled apparatus 
applicable for automatic musical instru- 
ments. October 23rd. 

20,035. J. Meiklejohn, London. Improvement in 
automatic appliance for turning over the 

_leaves of music, books, journals, etc. 
October 24th. 


20,213. C. Cook, London. A new or improved 


apparatus for teaching music. October 
26th. 
20,228. C. Miiller, London. An improved mouth- 


organ case. October 26th. 

20,232. A. R. Breinl, London. Improvements in 
toy wind and musical instruments. October 
26th: 


Billing and Sons, Printers, Guildford. 





’| 20,266. H. H. Lymer, Manchester. A combine 


walking -stick and musical instrument. 
October 27th. 

20,889. P. E. Helich, London. Improvements in 
automatic or mechanical musical instry- 
ments. November 3rd. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED, 
20,961. Duvivier. Double basses and 


violoncellos ... ae + Od. 1892, 
5:997- Mathews. Turning music- 
leaves 4% re .- Tod, 1893. 


16,400. Glaesel. Musical instruments 10d. 1893. 
17,125. Brachhausen and ‘Riessner. 
Mechanical musical instru- 
ments Ses . od. 1893. 
The above Specifications published may be had of 
Messrs. Rayner and Co., patent agents, 37, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 


JAMES G. STAGG & SONS’ 
SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR CASH. 








P'ANPS ‘Collard, Kirkman, Broadwood, — 
ber, eto.--A few Magnificent and High 
class Upright GRANDS and COTTAGES, by eminent een 
for Sale : és -guinea yieoaey 7 octaves ‘ 22 gs. 
55-guinea Collard and Collard iy +. 18 gs. 
65-guinea Broadwood, axa check action .. +. 28gs, 
60-guinea Neumeyer 3 Wa ++ 25 gs. 
65-guinea Erard 25 gs. 
65-guinea Upright Iron Grand, Rud. Ibach. Sohn, over- 
strung, veo fs | seven octaves 27 gs. 


Gua ect. Warranted for Ten Years. 
JAMES G. STAGG SONS, 56 Red Lion St., Holborn, W.O. 


A™! ERICAN ORGANG.— Eatrecedinary Bargains— 
Great Clearance Sale—must be SOLD-—no reasonable 
offer refused :—so-guinea Estey Organ, 6 sets, coupler _16 gs. 





55-guinea Sterling Organ, 15 stops, 7 sets, 2 couplers .._ 15 gs. 
40-guinea Bell Organ, 13 stops, 2 couplers 16 gs. 
5o-guinea Smith Organ, 16 stops, 8 sets of reeds, coupler 25 gs. 
59-guinea Karn Organ, 7 sets of reeds, couplers, etc. ... 18 gs, 
34-guinea Karn Organ, 11 stops, 4 sets, 2 — ++ 12g 
45-guinea Sterling Organ... 13 g& 
63-guinea Karn Organ, 21 stops, 8sets: of reeds, : 2 couplers 21 gs. 
95-guinea Orchestral Organ, 6 octaves, 11 sets 40 gs. 
60-guinea Mason & Hamlin Organ .. ‘s ++ 20g8, 
50-guinea Karn Pedal Or = +. 25 Qs 


‘115-guinea Two Manual Organ, Mason and Hamlin +e GO Q8. 
180-guinea Two-Manual Pedal Organ, by Karn 8 
150-guinea Two-Manual Karn Organ, 14 sets, 3 couplers 55 gs. 
a ' or carriage free. Warranty with every Instrument. 
JAMES G. STAGG & SONS, 56 Lion St. "Holborn, Wwe. 


ARMONIUMS by Debain, Alexandre, Christopher 
Trayser, Cramer, Bauer, etc.—Great Bargains—Large 
and powe: + Instruments at one-third original price, viz. : 





100-guinea » Dr g-room Model 305s. 
55-guinea Alexandre, 14 stops, 8 sets + vs 15 gS 
65-guinea Christophe & Etienne 7 Ss ++ 25 gS 
45-guinea Trayser .. «+ 12 gs. 
40-guinea Alexandre, ro stops, 4 sets, percussion ey . be 


nae uinea Two-Manuel, 16 ships; ‘11 sets 
Eaci aranteed perfect as new. No reasonable offer ‘hak 
S G. STAGG & SONS, 56 Red Lion St., Holborn, W.0. 


BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE. 


All Violinists know that with the old two- 
footed — the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 





This is because the outer Strings havea 
direct bearing on the belly of the Joan 
ment, whereas the inner ones have no 
BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH 
FOUR FEET renders each String perfect. 
Clear ringing tone, clearer Aizzicato notes, 
notes in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and, above all, every String 
equal in power and brilliancy. 
Prospectus free. 
Sample Violin Bridge, 1s. 1d. 
Senor SARASATE says: ‘‘1 find it a 
—— improvement on the old two-footed 
ridge 
Herr DAVID POPPER says : “‘ It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 21 HicH STREET, BRADING, ISLE oF WicHT. 








TO COMPOSERS. 


MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS, 
Music Pubfishers. 











296 OXFORD STREET, W., 


UNDERTAKE THE 


Revising, Engraving, and Publishing 
OF. 
AUTHORS’ MUSICAL WORKS, 


In the v her? te = Best be -_ at the Lowest Charge. The Finest 
Paper Workmanship inthe Trade. Estimates 
Free on receipt re MSS. Com ‘orks included in List 
without extra cae Private Rooms for Practice and Teach- 
ing. Lessons by Competent Professors given in every 

of Music, Vocal and Instrumental. ers for Music received 
by post (every publisher’s) despatched same day. 


a 





Trade orders for the ‘Magazine of Music’ to’ be sent to Messrs. 
Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and Advertisements 
to Business Manager, “ Magazine of Music” Office, St. Martin's 
House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to, the Edito, 
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For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me, 


THE MOSS-ROSE. 


(From the German of KRUMMACHER,) 


DUET. 


The angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay; 
That spirit to whose charge ’tis given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heav’n;— 
Awaking from his light repose, 
The Angel whispered to the rose: 
“O fairest object of my care, 
Still fairest found, where all are fair; 


> 


Ask what thou wilt, tis granted thee.” 
“Then;’ said the rose with decp’ning glow, _. 
“On me another grace bestow.” 
The spirit paused in silent thought, — 
What grace was there that flower had not? 
’Twas but a moment- o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the Angel throws, 
And, robed in nature’s simplest weed, 


* Could there a flower that rose exceed? 
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-« THE 


STEINWAY PIANOFORIES, 


New York and London. 

















BEWARE. 


The Public are Cautioned against purchasing worthless instru- 
ments bearing fictitious names resembling STEINWAY, 
which are being offered for sale. 
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THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES 


The recognised Standard Pianos of the Gorld, used in public and private bp the 
world’s greatest Artists. 
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The STEINWAY Pianofortes have been recently supplied, and are in daily use in the 
following Royal Palaces : 


Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, Windsor Castle and Balmoral. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES, Marlborough House and Sandringham. 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS of FIFE, Portman Square and Sheen House. 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS of TECK, White Lodge, Richmond. 
H.I.M. the EMPRESS of GERMANY, White Palace, Potsdam. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN of SPAIN, Madrid and San Sebastian. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN of ITALY, Quirinal, Rome. 
Her MAJESTY the late EMPRESS of RUSSIA, St. Petersburg. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN of ROUMANIA, Bucharest. 
His MAJESTY the SULTAN of TURKEY, Constantinople. 
His MAJESTY the EMPEROR of CHINA, Pekin. 
His MAJESTY the MIKADO of JAPAN, Tokio. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS 


@o the Royal Courts of Qngland, Germany, & Spain. 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. — STEINWAY HALL, LONDON. 
LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


THE SEVEN JOYS OF MARY. 
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Words and tune traditional. 
Harmonised by JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 
_ | Bail . | b ‘ ; pe ; 
rd J wae - i ae i ai A aI i\ Z iX | I A il i\ 
PEP Trt ae 
4 : 4 : ei sid 2 
ep ee — £ ome — ae 
i. - 4 first good joy that Mar-y had,It was the joy of one; To see the bles-sed 
| IN P ,  eondae is N | BS i. 
+ ch Ny ws mae > cmmewee © eae . —s: 
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-rrpirpresre 
—2 I TT Ty 
4 L iw J "4 * lf | |) RE iw 
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hap-py may we 


we 
mf The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of two; 
To see her own son Jesus Christ 
Making the lame to go, 
Chorus: 


JS Making the lame to go, good Lord; 


And happy may we be eve. 


4, 
JS The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of four; 
To see her own son Jesus Christ 
Reading the Bible o'er, 
Chorus: 
JS Reading the Bible o'er, good Lord; 
And happy may eéc. 


6. 
pp The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of six; 
To see her own son Jesus Christ 
(very slow) Upon the crucifix, 
Chorus: 
(pp and slow) Upon the crucifix, good Lord, 
mf And happy may eéc. 


be;___ Praise Fath - er, Son and Hol-yGhost,To all 


e-ter- nit - y._— 


| 
mf The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of three; 
To see her own son Jesus Christ 
Making the blind to see, 
Chorus: 
S Making the blind to see, good Lord; 
And happy may etc. 


5. 
Jf The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of five; 
To see her own son Jesus Christ 
Raising the dead to life, 
Chorus: 


. Jf Raising the dead to life, good Lord; 


And happy may esc. 


7. 

S The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of seven; 
To see her own son Jesus Christ 
Ascending into heaven, 

Chorus: 

Jf Ascending into heaven, good Lord, 

And happy may etc. 
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Dedicated to my friend ALEXANDER MILLAR Esq. 


‘AFTON WATER’ 


Words by BURNS. 


Harry A. THOMSON. 
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Dedicated to my 
HARRY A. THOMPSON Esq. 


,DU LIEBST MICH! 


“THOU LOVEST ME!” 


friend 


LIZZIE REYNOLDS.. 
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A SONG OF FATE. 


(Study for Act III of the Music-Drama ,HERVAR‘) - 


WORDS BY MUSIC BY 
JOH. WOLFG. VON GOETHE. JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 


Very slow and sustained, using the pedals freely. 
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WORDS BY 
JAMES THOMSON. 


A LOVE ‘SONG. 


’ JOHN 


MUSIC BY 
F. RuNCIMAN. 
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VERGISSMEINNICHT. 


FORGET -ME-NOT. 


GERMAN WORDS BY 
HOFFMANN VON FALLERSLEBEN. 


ENGLISH WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
AMBROSE CHARLESWORTH. 
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VERGISSMEINNICHT. 
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“THE MAD LOVERS SONG’ 
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THOMAS GIBDIN. J. CARTLIDGE SHERWIN. 
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Songs to be sung to Children. 


I. THE DANDELION CLOCK. 


Words from 
“INFANT'S MAGAZINE” 


ae Allegro. 
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“A PINE-TREE STANDS ALONE.” 
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Honeymoon Wal'z. 


achigrafo Musicale Tessaro. 
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AUGUST GRAND’S 


FAMOUS 


PIANOS. 


The “WINDSOR” Model. 





Height. . 4 feet 1 inch. Patent Check Repetition 
Width, . 4. ,, 10 Action, 
Depth . 2. 2 fuli Trichord, 


metal Pressure Bar, 
Lever Half-blow (soft) 
Pedal, 


In veneotoed Lure Walnut 
on iach and Coll 
Promega ov Nansee hadlhs 


Overstrung, Iron Frame. 
8 best ivory Keys, 


and all the 
latest improvements, 


SPECIALTY 


MARVELLOUS TONE & TOUCH. 





50 Guineas  //bera/ discount for Cash. 





Dr E. H. TURPIN (Hon. Sec. College of Organists, &o.) writes: 


6 Argyle Square, W.C., December 30, 1891. 


Having played upon several upright Pianofortes of AUGUST GRAND of Berlin, I 
oifer my testimony as to their excellent qualities with much pleasure. The tone is full, 
round and sympathectie, the touch is very true and agreeable, responding readily to the 
Mager and producing the must delicate and subtle tone-gradations. The workmanship is 
Hy every way aiounrable. Such 4ine iffstruments well deserve a large measure of public 


pprectalios _ (Signed) E. H. TURPIN. 





The “ Balmoral,” 60 guineas; The “ Osborne,” 70 Guineas; The “ Buckinghrm Palace,” 80 to 120 guineas. 





Sole Agent'\—KLEIN & CO., 
Sy ONTORD STREAT, LONDON, WC 


brass Sconces and Pedals. 
























INSTRUMENTS of BESSON are UNEYUAL. 


OTOTYPE” | 
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A 
NEUMEYER PIANO DEPOT, 
62 GT, RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Pianos. 





BY DEALERS AND MUSICIANS PRONOUNCED 


“ PERFECTION.” 
UNEQUALLED IN TONE, TOUCH, AND DURABILITY. 





JEROME 


THIBOUVILLE-LAMY, 
7 and 10 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.¢, 


TWO GOLD MEDALS, Inventions Exhibition, 1886, 
PARIS EXHIBITION: HORS CONCOURS (Member of the Jury), 


NEW THIBOUVILLE CORNET 
Sold with fine Polished Desk, Silver-plated Mouthpiece and Valve Tops, 3 Tones (B flat, A, A flat). 


This new Cornet, adopted by the Army, is Mr. JEROME THIBOUVILLE’S latest model; it is 
of an elegant shape and well constructed. An artist can obtain with great facility either full, 
brilliant, or mellow tone. This instrument is perfectly in tune throughout. 

This instrument is well in hand; the thumb is placed under the tuning slide, which, 
working with facility, allows the performer to shade the commatics from the sharp to the 
flat. This is an immense advantage, because of the simplicity of the system, which can be 
understsod and employed by anybody without special study. 








ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE CELEBRATED 


Clarionets of Jerome Thibouville-Lamy, 


Manufactured in EBONITE, COCUS, and in EBONY: 


ALSO TO THE 


Unrivalled Boehm Cylinder Flutes and Piccolos, 


Made in EBONITE, COCUS, and in EBONY, 


THE NEW ORCHESTRION, 
In handsome Oak Case, 11 feet high. 
PRICES 800 TO 600 GUINEAS. 


EROME THIBOUYILLE-LAMY has extended his Showrooms by 
the addition of No. 7 Charterhouse Street, where an Immense 
Variety of Musical Boxes can be seen. 


Violins by Charles Buthod, Geronimo, Grandini, Sen., Jerome Thibouville-Lamy. 
Mandolins, Guitars, Cellos, Double Basses, etc. 


25,000 TO 30,000 VIOLINS are made yearly at our Mirecourt Factory, 


Cornets, Saxhorns, Trombones, Cymbals. 
Pianos by 





Brass Band Instruments— 
American Banjos by Sonntag of New York. 
Grandini of Paris. 


WEW WHOLESALE ILLUSTRATED PRICE ust ON APPLICATION. 
STEAM FACTORIES AT— 


Paris, Grenelle, Mirecourt, and La Conture. 











62 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Palace 


HICHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE PROFESSORS 


AND 


APPRECIATED BY THE MUSIC TRADE 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


PALACE ORGAN. DEPOT, 





Organs. 


“A. LOESCHHORN, 


OP. 115. 


PART I. 


R. Wagner's Paraphrase on Sigismund’s 
Love Song, from The Walkiire, 
Price 5s. 


PART II. 


R. Wagner’s Paraphrase on Walter’s Prize 
Song, from the Mastersingers. 
Price 5s. 


PART III. 


R, Wagner's Paraphraseam Stillen Heerde J 
(on the Still Stove), from the Master- | 


singers, 
Price 5s. 





WOLFF'S 
CELEBRATED YIOLIN TUTOR. 


For Self-Instruction. Highly recommended 
by Signor J. Papini and many Artists, 
etc.. Third Edition. 12,000 copies 
sold in one year, 


Price 5s, 


WOLFF'S SUPERB PIANO TUTOR. 


For Beginners. With Keyboard-Tableaux 
to facilitate the learning of it, 


Price 5s. 
URBACH’S 
CELEBRATED PRIZE PIANO TUTOR. 


For advanced Scholars, 
Price 5s. 
160,000 Copies sold in Two Years. 


WOLFF’S ORGAN ALBUM. 


Best Selected Pieces. Parts I. and II. 
Price 4s. 


PAPINI’S AND: HAHN’S 
BEST SELECTED YIOLIN PIECES. 


Price 4s. each. 





Can be obtained at all Music Warehouses, 
and at the ~ 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC PUBLISHING 
SYNDICATE Limited, 
1 and 2 Chiswell Street, London, E.C. 





Having fitted out his Establishment 
with all the Modern Technical Improve- 
ments, and having a large staff of skilled 
artists at his disposal, is thereby enabled 
to execute orders in’ his special line, 





with the greatest perfection, at MODE- 
RATE PRICES, and a very short notice. 
The inconvenience of distance is more 
than counterbalanced by the favourable 
terms which lower wages in Germany 
permit, and still more by the superior 
workmanship. 
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\MPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
: WHOLESALE ONLY. 
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Prince OF WALES Harr. Hanp Betts. Cornet. Prince or Wares Harpe. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
31 ALDERMAN BURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—“ CHROMATIC,” ROR 








Established 1777. INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS. Established 1777. 


By Royal Letters Patent, 1811, 1820, 1826, 1828, 1842, 1856, 1862, 1867, sb 1875. 


ROBERT WORNUM & SONS. 


Manufacturers of Upright and Grand Pianofortes, 
THE WALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.G, 


« POCKET UPRIGHTS. *® 
The attention of Dealers is particularly called to R. WoRNUM & Sons’ New Model, POCKET UPRIGHT, 
which is only 3 ft. 8 in. in height, and very powerful in tone. Photographs and Prices on application. 














MESSRS. RUDALL, CARTE, & CO. 


HAVE JUST PREPARED i 


A NEW LIST OF CLARINETS 


DESCRIBING THE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS. 





A NEW LisT OF OBOES AND CORS ANGLAIS 


ak FULL PARTICULARS. 








A LIST OF THE REMARKABLE VIOLINS ‘: 


By GEORGES MOUGENOT, . 
FOR WHICH THEY ARE SOLE AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. Pl 


LISTS of SOLO and CONCERTED MUSIC for WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


These Lists, and also those of their Bassoons, French Horns, and Brass Instruments of every description, | 
sent post free on application to 


MESSRS. RUDALL, CARTE, & CO., 23 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. : 
BISHOP AND SON, 


To Her Majesty the Queen and] Organ Builders. (LRH, the Prince of Wales. 








Inventors and Patentees of an 


ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ACTION, 


Which ensures the utmost Promptitude of Speech anda Perfection of Touch and Repetition 
hitherto impossible. 








250 MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


















~ 6 BECHSTEIN, 


| Pianoforte iii Gin charac. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO: 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, : 


Established 





/40 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Established 
1867. 


Messrs. STAC & CO. 


1867. 


Bin ORGANS, AND HARMONIUMS| | 


At BARGAIN PRICES for CASH ONLY (see page 256). 





PIANOS: by Brinsmead, Collard, Neumayer, Schreiber, Eraré, Bord, etc, — 
ORGANS » 
HARMONI 


56 RED | _LION ST. 


Karn; Mason & Hamlin, Bell, Smith, Story & Clark, etc. 
by Alexandre, Debain, Christophe, Bauer, Trayser, Cramer, 


HOLBORN, W.C. 


lum 





¢ ry 4 
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Story 





GEST EXCLUSIVE REED ORGAN FACTORY. IN’ THE WORLD, ONE. ORGAN MADE EVERY FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


Clark Organ Co., 


Ah b ORGANS: SURPASSED BY NONE IN TONE 
a E. HIRSCH & CO., 59, GO, Gt MATTOON: GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


CMICAGO, ILL, 


U.S.A. 


D FINISH. Write for sae Catalogues to the Sole Wholesale Agents— 










meen? by the tking of Staly Maker to the Ropal Family. 


G. Ajello & Son's 
 Pianofortes 


‘all. Trich I siiicis (comedian anton een 
‘ very dae Chek eto, lence Keys, 4 f fim heb, very soe orig braggre Rd 


Nothing in the Market to ton 
; Diploma awarded at Melbourne ee, 1881: 
Diploma awarded at Royal of Rome, 1864. 
Prize Medal awarded International Inventions Exhibition; Lond., 1885. 


PURO STEAM WORKS—-104 PARK STREET. CAMDEN TOWN. 





H. PETERS & CoO. 


& OCTAVE PIANETTES, 
5 Years’ Warranty. 





THE BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET. ° 
Unrivalled in Tone and Touch. 


Everlasting Durability and best Workman- 
ship. Highest Opinions from Musical 
Authorities. 





Offices and Show-rooms— 


84 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


_ Sole Agents: KLEIN & CO. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED: CATALOGUE. 








WchKS 


wiles VARIETY. 





‘ 
¥ 










‘SOLE: AGENTS: FOR . 


BRATTLEBORO’, U.S.A. 


PParrand & ‘Yotey Organ Co., 
 . (DETROIT, U. S.A. 





: SOHN c. f 


ono 460. LTD.. | 
Mt & OOPARRINGDON ROBD, 





[JRDOCHS| 


"CARPENTER ORGAN co, i 
“SEND FOR RIE 









LONDON, E.C. 





re alee Marshal, cleaning Kent, & Co. Ltd., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





dongs Sie eae Bs ee 


SPECIALITY-PURITY and BEAUTY OF TONE. 


THE SMITH ORGANS 


‘WERE THE FIRST INTRODUCED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 





; MANAGER. 


LIST OF 


THE. SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


84 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


‘HANNINGTON & CO’S PIANOS 
_ NEW MODELS. ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS, 








f ke a H. HANNINGTON, 











 wpmued av .iaagmnaaa Haut. At Ricurs Reserven. 












ERARD. 


Messrs. S. & P. ERARD- desire . to diay 
attention to several New Mopezs brought out 
this month in which they have introduced Various 
IMPROVEMENTS of great importance,’ adding materially 
to the already well-known solidity of construction and 
beauty of tone of their instruments. _ S. & P. ERARD, 

18 Great Marlborough St., London, w. 


AGrarogs  - ERARD- 
Re: _., PIANOS, 


But there is only one piano—the ‘ERARD ; as to the ae they are but: 

















' _ ERARD 
PIANOS ce | 
' & H ARPS. | even RO SER | : & Hi AR PS. Led 


‘*Get an ‘ERARD’ on the ninety-nine years’ system or any other system.” 





anaes 
‘Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street. makes so well.” 
* ’ 
18 Gt. Marlboro S1., | Mae, Pr te te nk cea 18 Gt. M. ee St., 
; phere: te = mi ERARD h btainabl es , “Ny * 
5 ays only on an piano whenever o e. - 
LONDON, W. S. & P. ERARD | LONDON, W. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W., and ris Rue du Mail, Paris. 





JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS 


: (ESTABLISHED 1782), 
| eNom owe PIANOPORTE MAKE RS 
g i BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT TO. — 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN; 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES ; 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES; — 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 3 


Lis z T. 
Born 1811. Died 1886, 








PONISI ~ 


Gold Medals and Various Honours. ae 


PPPAPALIY EA 


NEW MODELS. 


FULL GRANDS, from £210. eee agi: 
SEMI GRANDS, from £140. During Wie vieit to London in 1886, 

















SHORT GRANDS, from £110. Sie Liszt used the Broadwood Concert 
INVARIABLY ; Pah ‘Grands on six public occasions. The 
UPRIGHT GRANDS, from £70. fojlewing 2s the Herma petal letter 
USED THE ‘ 0 “At t neert, venor 
BROADWOOD MORNING ROOM PIANOS, from £55. ce 8th April 1886, 1 played. with 
pleasure on this admirable 
4 asanee PIANETTES, from £30. Need” trand Planoforta ‘Broad- 





B R O AD Ww O O Ds 
G‘ Pulteney Street: (near Regent St), LONDON, 1 w 








Manufacturers of Guaranteed English " 
“> ": Made Violins :-— 
12 G8, 15 88. 20 gs., and'25 gs. 

" Amporters of Italian, Strings of the Finest" 
~ Guftars, Mandolines, Bows , Onses, in Music. 


srl WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W, 


HART & ‘SON, 













“LISTS ON 






APPLICATION. 


28 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Repairs of all kinds asolad 
° in. the best manner with the 
greatest care. 


DEALERS IN 
CREMONESE 
INSTRUMENTS. 















“BISHOP. 


an | To Hee Majerty the _ and) 





Organ Builders. 


Inventors and Patentees of an 


ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ACTION, 


Which ensures the utmost Promptitude of Speech -and a Perfection of Touch and Repetition 
hitherto’ imposaible. . 





250 M caves BONE ROAD, 


‘LONDON, 


SON, 


[H.R.H. = Prince of Wales. 


N.W. 





GOLD eg a AND VARIOUS Te oo a POST FREE. 





isho 


NEW CATALOGUES, © 
‘WITH 84 ARTISTIC DESIGNS, 
NOW READY. 







Son's 
4anofortes. 


OVER 40,000 
MANUFACTURED 
AND SOLD. 


MANUFACTURERS - OF THE FINEST METAL-FRAMED PIANOS. 


“FACTORY and: 8HOW-ROOMS— 


‘Unrivalled for Tone, Touch, Finish and Durability. 


BELMONT STREET, CHALK FARM, LONDON, N.WV. 





- Sondon Reademp of ‘DWMursic. 


MR JOHN F. -RUNCIMAN gives- lessons in 

the correct mode of rendering the Pianoforte and 
Organ. works of SEBASTIAN BACH.—For: terms, 
etc, apply to the Secretary, Mortimer Street, W- 


ORGAN PRACTICE at HOME. 


Hundreds of Testimonials. ‘Trade and Professional 
‘Terms Liberal. ., 



























CoLocne, 16th July 1886, 
My bear Sir,—I have much pleasure in 5 ain you that ee 
have given the fullest sedaiantion. I have them combi 

with my practice Bonin of my musical friends who owe 

seen as well as m Rs ils, are quite delighted with 

eats and I must acknowle e that. E-have never met with any 

So. noiseless and od upon as yours, action 

consider durable, and of very. A | workmanship Every organist 

who desires to perfect his will welcome your inyention. I 
Can Fecommend your goods in coer. Lin pos 


ine Bi p RODEN KIRCHEN, Organtet, 
he Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 


To joe Ainswortn, Esq., F.S.Se, 


PARAS 


: AINSWORTH’ Ss. 
NEW LIST. 


~ FOR NEW. PATENT METALLIC COUPLER. 


You ate kindl to write for Lists, and enclose 
Tradeor Pro, ore when so doing. 

Men in almost every part of ey geed 
characteristics otf the 





ete, 





cannot be prevailed ‘upon to.use any 
Address all Communications to— 


PATENT ORGAN WORKS, 
\ BRINSCALL, 
¢ bas o RLEY. 





LATEST | PUBLICATIONS. 


A. BRUNNER.—‘“‘ The Celebrated 

International and Popular Piano 

- Album,” containing -easy' arranged 
‘favourite’ Popular: Songs, Operatic 
Melodies, Dances and Marches, 

'. Nett. 2s, 

FREDERICK CHOPIN. — Six 
Selected ‘Nocturnes -and . Mazurkas. 
Specially arranged for Violin. and 
i foayx by W. Wo urF. © Bd. 

Nett, 2s. 6d. 
Never published for shronradiccen 
Piano before. 

W. WOLFF.—Paraphrase for Violin 
and Piano with Violoncello and 
Organ ad libitum. 4s, 

A. STEPHENSON.-Complete Tutor 

for the American Organ, containin; 

Theoretical Tostroottonis: Practi 

Exercises, and a large selection of 


po and Arran; Organ Com- 
positions, wtigircg 5s. 


W. WOLFF. — Celebrated ee 
tructor for the Violin. 


Sold ac 00 Copies within Two Si 
Ninth Edition now out. 


D. KAHANE.—Op. 13... Arab peng 
for Violin and. Piano. 
Ge. car “a Mel 1t4. Nos.’ 1- ce 


odious Pieces *for 

Violis and Piano. 4s. each. 
JOSEPH BERINGER. — Op. 5. 
Nos. t and 2. . Des gouttes de rosée 

’ Valse’ Brillante Impromptu. 

4s. each. 

ALLEN HUSSELL.—A Merry 
Dance, for-Violin and Piano. 48. 
HORACE SOMERTON. — Artistic 
Banjoist, No. 1 for Banjo and Piano- 

forte, 4s.' 


Pansy ..(Schottische).- 
L8AG sy eecssee Polka). 
 Bthel icc cesceisees (Gavotte). 





International; Music Publishing 
Syndicate, Limited. 




















Al | From 86, Bs. | 


1 and 2 CHISWELL STREET, 


Having fitted ‘out his Establishment 
with all the Modern Technical Improve- 


ments, and having a large staff of skilled 
artists at his disposal, is thereby enabled 
to. exeoute orders in his special line, 





with the greatest perfection, at MODE- 
RATE PRICES, and a very short notice. 
The. inconvenience of distance is more 
than counterbalanced by the favourable 
terms which lower wages in Germany 
permit, and still more by the superior 
workmanship. 





LONDON, F.C.’ 
























ett 


i 





INVALUABLE FOR 


Adda roco__DEeCnn 100 CHhCTON DOAN 1ANnnHn 





THE “CONTINENTAL”. 
MODEL GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


if IMITATED BY MANY, z UALLED BY NONE 
IN QUALITY, T NE, PRICE. 

: «77, Wicd, 4 FT. m. WDE, SEVEN OOTAVES, INOH FRAME, POLL" TRICNORD, CRASS FIN PLATE, 

oe ; MOULDING ROUND LOGK-BOARD AND GHEEKE, HALF TOP, VENEERED TRUBGES, MOULD OH TOP 


Show-Rooms and Factory—8St. Bt. Ccuilia ‘Wor 


ps As supplied to Royalty . and 


THE £ 
 =Ameri 
— ae 
Leading High-cle ss I 


Catalogues sent Free on 
INSPECTION . 


THE BELL ORGAN A F 


95 NEW BOND ST 


“wore LACHENA 








POSSESSING THE. CHARACTERISTIC TONE OF BOTH, 
















INSTRUMENTS of BESSON are UN 
*“ DOBLOPHONSE,” comsineD EUPHONION AND TROMBONE 
WORK. IMMENSE SUCCESS. 


ke eorin: AND FOR CONCERT 








Vd 








CON ER 












e 
Latest 
dnvention 


ADOPTED by all the Principal PROFESSORS. 
20 YEARS MAKERS TO THE Prop 








> 







ae ES . 


FOR 


davatRistendh 
, 198 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


. Address—BESSON 


THEATRE SND CONCERT AGENT, 


THE CHARACTERISTIC TONE OF BOTH, 1 


ALFRED. HAYS, 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALER. | 











he British and Colonial) 








[ Music: Trade Jou) nal } 


Se 
Crom E | 
Pl  cabeeRe: 
« TUTOR. » 


ermation ed interest.’’—Daily News, 
iy curried = te ey Chronicle. 





BY Replete with 


Md r% sabe ainarer Pgs Daily Po 
pro: ~~Liverpoo! Da st 

bo Gaite a a nowalty, publica’ by Pe Londe M Mercury ei 

‘Phe prints alone are = the price.” —irish Times. 

‘* A royal road to le = Yorkshire Post. 

“A most wondestal five * worth,'’—-Giris' Own Paper 
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LARGEST ORGAN. 
‘MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 


12 RATHBONE PLACE, 
OXFORD STREET, 


‘|! PRICE 100 GUINEAS. ; 


2 Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies. for-the: 

Manfactred by 2M -WIND & SCHAEFFER, 

, tre re ead t Co., Bufet,. Crampon & Co, 

2 eas the Only. Grand Prise at.Paris Exhibition, 1889, 

A LONDON: 96 OLD BOND STREET, W, 

z ws DEPOTS { 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, E. C. 
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“| 250,000 SOLD. 

2 a0 ‘ORVILLE FOR . 

z-| PURITY OF TONE, 
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: AND - DURABILITY. 


LONDON, W.. 
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Price 2s. 6d. net; Post Free 2s, 10}d. 


ESTEY ORGAN TUTOR: By King. HALL. 


GOLD MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1890. 
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UPRIGHT PIANOS, PRICES FROM 30 TO 80 GUINEAS. 
Mtustrated Book of Designs on application. 
IRON FRAME BOUDOIR GRAND. 


* 6 ft. 2 in. long, 4 ft. 9 in. wide. 
IRON FRAME (Registered Design), 
PATENT CHECK ACTION. ; * 


ot oase Finish Mechanism and Case, in Saw- 
cut Rosewood Veneered Case; 

PRICE 90 GUINEAS. 
Best Burr Walnut Vencered 
Case. 
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JEROME 
THIBOUVILLE-LAMY. 








Brass Band Instruments— Violins by Charles Buthod, 
; Cornets, Saxhorns, Trombones, Geronimo, Grandini, sen., 
{ Cymbals, : Jerome Thibouville-Lamy.. 
) American Banjos by Sonntag of Speciality in Clarionets, 
| New York. : Flutes, and Oboes. 
Pianos by Grandini of Paris. Tested Strings. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


7 & 10 ee STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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PORTRAIT or IGNACE PLEYEL. 


CHOPIN AND PLEYEL’S PIANOS. COTTAGE PIANOS from 55 Guineas. 


‘His apartment invaded b ise was only lighted by some wax candle 
ped round one of ‘ Pi aves’ oo which he particularly liked for their 


fehl. veiled yet silvery sonorousness and easy touch, permitting him to elicit tones 
Wich oe might daek 2 eeded from one of those harmonicas of which romantic om 00 Gu neas. 
Germany has preserved dhe monopoly, and which were so ingeniously constructed 

by its ancient masters from the union of c 4 and water.” 

“After his friend Cawinio Purver had made him a ine of one of his . 
splendid instruments, remarkable for their metallic ring and very light touch, he 
be So omen Sugiiped ter 6 of his Polish or French friend's, he would 

were or a soirée at one is ish or ri s, he w 
often send his own instrument, if there did not happen to be ® PLeves in the house L Oo N D Oo N a 4 

* me sens en verve et asser fort, pour trouver mon propre son h moi, bad 

ILM FatT UN PIANO DE PLEYEL.” 


me = Pinne en Thursday evening. and have tesowered. 170 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Music STAND, 





VIOLIN. 





ITALIAN MANDOLINE. 





Drum. 


b AND Orc AN SEAT, 


g eb STAND. 
if Banjo A B&¢Lat Corner. 


Prince oF WALES Harr. Post Horns. 


: WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
31 ALDERMANBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL PL 


THe BTEINWAT? PiaNOFORTES. | 


NEW: YORK AND* LONDON. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


By Special Appointment Pianoforte Manufacturers to. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN & THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE & PRINCESS OF WALES, 
15 & 47 LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 














By Special a 
Maker to the 


Royal Court of Saxony 


The Kaps 


s: Pianofortes. 


MEDALS 


AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


C. E. FLAVELL, 
35 MADDOX ST.. HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W 








“Your Tone and Touch are Superb.’ "— Rubinstein. 


OVERSTRUNG VERTICAL GRANDS, 
from 65 Guineas, 


OVERSTRUNG HORIZONTAL GRANDS, 
from 110 Guineas. 


Pianos | 


Equal in every respect to the finest productions of the best . 


Makers, the Prices, however, being considerably Lower. «. 
LIBERAL CASH DISCOUNTS.:.: 
May be had on the One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Descrigtive Price pe and T estimonials Post Free on application 
m the Sole Importers— 


ROBERT COCKS R C0.,6 Now Burlington St., Regent St., London, W. 
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Plain or Bc mt ee Frame, 
Vertical and Overstrung. 


iRON-FRAMED PIANOFORTES 

* Guaranteed to stand all Climatic Influences. 

PREBEND STREET, 
COLLEGE STREET, 


NEAR CAMDEN TOWN STATION. 
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“neciorot” (SGHIEDMAYER & 








EHIRSIH 80, 2x anor, 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN PIANOS, 


Eungblut é L Eungblut 
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seam) ew All Messrs. E. & E.’s Instruments 

irae _ are Warranted, and are also Guar- 
anteed for any Period. SR ae 


Elegance of Design, Standing well in Tune, 
surpassed for 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE List 
ON APPLICATION. 


wality and Price. 








HARMONIUMS. 


SOEHNE~ (SONS). PIANOS, 


Short Grand Pianos, by Gustav F'ieciler, Liepzig. | 
ITron-framed Pianos, by C. EXoelling - Spangenbers, Zeitz. 
EXigh-class Cottage Fianos, hy Cc. Oehler, Stuttgart. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION: 





VERY BEST VALUE FOR CASH. 


MANUFACTORY: . 
LAVENDER HILL, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, 


s@ SPEOCIALITY--THE “SCHOOL BOARD” MODEL. 


Whittingham Pianos 


PRICE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON. 





- PATENTEES OF THE 


Pohlmann & Son s 27 


Special Classes: 
“ PSALMOS, ti ‘PIANO PARTISTE, _ 
“PARAGON ” (Overstrung), and 

“ HORIZONTAL.” — 





= Pianofortes. | 


= Winkelmann | 


SPECIALITIES.—< —Seasoned Materials, Tee, 


and having the most perfect Action to ensure 
Power and 9 of Touch, and nottobe 





 Tetecrams: ““WHITTINCHAM, CLAPHAM. JUNCTION.” Prk 





























6, BECHSTEIN, 


WPWianoforte Weil ickes: 


BY ‘SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 








Established Established 


io. JAMES 6. G STAGD & SONS." 


PIANOFORTES, ORGANS, AND HARMONIUMS | 
At BARGAIN PRICES for CASH ONLY (see page 256). ~ , 


PIANOS by Broadwood, Collard, Neumeyer, Kirkman, Erard, Bord, ete. 
ORGANS by Estey, Karn, Mason & Hamlin, Bell. Smith, Story & Clark, ete, 
HARMONIUMS by Alexandre, Debain, Christophe, Bauer, Trayser, Cramer. 


56 RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 











40 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 
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JOHN Soon EAD & SONS, 18,20,k22 WIeMORE St, 
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LONDON, W. 


























PIANOS, ORGANS, 


HIGH-CLASS MAKERS. HARMONIUMS. 
Cresswell, Ball & Co., 


MERCHANTS TO THE CLERICAL, SCHOLASTIC, & MUSICAL PROFESSIONS, 


Supply for Home and School’ use a 45 Guinea Iron-framed Grand Piano.in Walnut, Rose- 
wood, or Black and Gold Case, with check Action Bushed. Keys, Full Trichord, for 
£23 128. 6d., or 36 payments of 16s., guaranteed for ten years. Sent on approval. 


‘*T have t pleasure in testifying to ‘the EXCELLENCE of the Piano supplied me by 
Cresswell, Ball: & Co. some eight years ago. Itseldom requires tuning; the touch is PER- 
FE CTION ; the tone is clear and brilliant and at the same time full and round. For all- 


rout.d:work it is the FINEST instrument I have ever played on. 
‘*J. F, RUNCIMAN, Professor of Pianoforte, London Academy of Music.” 


PHOTOS AND LISTS FREE FROM _ 
CRESSWELL, BALL & Co., 48, Lebanon Gardens, Wandsworth, 8.W. 
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On View, upwards of 1000 
Ancient and Historical 












Instruments (see Annual 
Catalogues, gratis). 


GEORGE WITHERS & C0., 


List, gratis). 
EXPERTS, MAKEBS AND REPAIRERS 


(Established by Norris & Barnes, 1765), 
From COVENTRY STREET and SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, 


22 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Manufactory—HUNT'S COURT, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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TcANS | \ 


. IMMENSE VARIETY. 
LOWEST PRIOES: FOR CASH. 


Most Liberal arrangements for Hire-Purchase 
on One, Two, or Three Years’ System: 


Special Organs for-Churches & Schools. 














SOLE AGENTS FOR 


CARPENTER ORGAN CO. 


Brattleboro’, U.S.A. 


PARRAND &YOTEY ORGANGO,, ase 
Detroit, U.S.A, — 


—'"yomrw “a. | 
|| MURDOCH & Co, Ltd, 


91 & 93, Farringdon Rd., 








LONDON, ne, , and Branches. 
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SPECIALITY—PURITY and° BEAUTY OF TONE, 


THE SMITH ORGANS 


WERE THE FIRST INTRODUCED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


in 





ag 8 MANAGER. 
SEND FOR 


LIST OF N W Sl S 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO., 

. 84 GXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
HANNINGTON &CO.’S PIANOS 
| NEW MODELS. ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 
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ERARD 


Messrs. S. & P. ERARD desire to draw 
attention to several New Mopets brought out 
this month in which they have introduced Various 
IMPROVEMENTS Of great importance, adding materially 
to the already well-known solidity of construction and 
beauty of tone of their instruments. 5S. & P. ERARD, 

18 Great Marlborough St., London, W. 


ERARD ERARD 


f I A N OS RUBINSTEIN has said : IA N OS 
“But there is only one piano—the ‘ERARD ; as to the others, they are but 2 


18 Gt. Marlboro Si. 


MENDELSSOHN : 
“If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.” 
WAGNER: & HARPS. 
LONDON, W. 
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**Get an ‘ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any other system.” 


LISZT: 
Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.” 


Mdme. SCHUMANN : 
**T have asked for au ERARD piano,” 


PADEREWSKI 
Plays only on an ERARD piano whenever obtainab - 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W., and 13 Ruo du Mail, Paris. 


THE 


BEETHOVEN-CRAMER STUDIES. 


A Selection of Studies by J]. B. CRAMER. With Comments by 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN, 


AND PREFACE, 17RANSLA TION. EXPLANA TORY NOTES, AND FINGERING, 


BY 


J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 


PRICE 2s. 6p. NET. 





18 Gt. Marlboro St., 
LONDON, W. 


NARA nnn 


a A Ane 





AUGENER & CO, LONDON. 


Beethoven declared “ that Cramer's Studies were the chief basis of all genuine playing.”—Schindler’s {* Biography of Beethoven.” 

Mr. Shedlock, in his Preface, writes: ‘ Beethoven’s mode of treating the Cramer Studies becomes clear after reading the comments ; 
he regarded the mere notes in the music as an incomplete revelation of the composer's intentions ; they were the letter into which the inter- 
preter had to infuse the spirit.” 

The Times says: “ ‘lhe book is an important addition to the beethoven literature.” 


The Telegraph says: “I have received from Messrs. Augener and Co. a copy of the Cramer Studies, with Beethoven's annotations, 
to which reference was made in this column last week. ‘The anticipation I had formed of seeing Beethoven as a caustic critic has not been 
gratified. He appears here simply as a teacher—a 76 less entertaining, but perhaps more instructive and valuable.” 


by Beethoven. 
strongly recommend this work to the attention of pianists.” 


The Sunday Times says: “ Nothing so intere:ting to pianists has been forthcoming for a long time as the. selection of ‘ Beethoyen- 
Cramer Studies,’ published by Messrs. Augener and Co. . . . Henceforward the ‘ Beethoyen-Cramer Studies’ will be absolutely esser-tial -to 


every serious pianoforte student.” 


The Morning Post says: “ Mr. J. S. Shedlock recently discovered in the Berlin Royal Library a copy of Cramer's Studies, annotated 
‘These have just been published by Messrs. Augener, and will prove of the greatest interest to musicians. . . . We cannot too 
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